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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE Publiſhers of this Edition of Leonardo 
da Vinci's Treatiſe, aſſure the Public it is 
given without any variations from the former 
Edition, which has been ſo much admired, 
and ſo much in requeſt by all perſons ſtudying 
the Polite Arts. 


It is needleſs here to ſay any thing in praiſe 
of Leonardo's book, which, like all his other 
productions, has obtained an increaſing fame; 
nor is it needful to make an apology for re- 
printing a Work, which could not be pro- 
cured but at an extravagant price, nearly tre- 
ble the coſt of the preſent Publication. 


Inſtead of the Portrait given to the former 
Edition, one more authentic has been ſubſti- 
tuted, engraved by a very reſpectable Artiſt 
from a Picture in the Duke of Tuſcany's Gal- 
lery, at Florence ; which is unqueitionably a 


good likeneſs, and a fine picture. 


* 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


The high reputation of Leonardo cannot 
fail of being much augmented by the engrav- 
ings, which, we have the pleaſure to announce, 
are about to be publiſhed by Mr. Chamberlaine, 
from his drawings of Figures, Heads, Anato- 
my, &c, in the King's Library, and which, 
till now, to the great regret of all lovers of 
the art of Deſign, have lain uſeleſs to the 
Public. They exhibit the knowledge and 
hand of a great Maſter. 


bY 


„ * To this Edition is added, from the origi 
wal Italian, the Female Figure, Plate 26, 
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EONARDO da Vinci was a man fo 
happy in his genius, ſo, conſummate 
in his profeſſion, ſo accompliſhed in the 
arts, ſo knowing in the ſciences; and 
withal, ſo much ellcemed by the age 
wherein he lived, his works io highly ap- 
plauded by the ages which have ſucceed— 
ed, and his name and memory ſtill pre- 
ſerved with fo much veneration by the 
preſent age; that, if any thing could cqual 
the merit of the man, it mult be the ſuc- 
cels he met with. 

SCarce ever, perhaps, was there a man 
of fo extenſive, and yet of ſo accurate a 
thought; who could range over ſuch vaſt 
fields of ſcience, and, at the ſame time, 
attend ſo cloſely to the minuteit circum- 
ſtances. It is this that ſeems to make up 
Leonardo's character; it is this that diſlin- 
guiſhes him from the reſt of mankind; 
and in this view he ſtands, not only above 
the greateſt painters, but on a level with 
the greateſt men, 


It is not to beſpeak the reader's favour 
in behalf of the following Treatiſe, that 
we introduce it with an eulogy on it's Au- 
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thor; on the contrary, the merit of the 
author, if need were, might be fairly ar- 
gued from the excellency of the Treatiſe: 
and, indeed, they are fo well matched, the 
one to the other, that, as Leonardo could 
not he ve written a leſs maſterly piece, ſo 
neither could that have come from the 
hands of a lels able maſter. 

A man who compares the following ac- 
count oi his Life, with the work to which 
it 18 prefhxed, will clear the hiſtorian of 
all flattery, or falſe colouring ; there be- 
ing ſcarce any thing advanced in his fa- 
vour, in the former, but what ſeems au- 
thorized by ſomething ſeen in the latter; 
to that theſe, without any great impro— 
priety, may be ſaid to be counter parts 
to each other. 

How vait, how immenſe an art is paint- 


ing, as conſidered and handled by Leo- - 


nardo ! ſcarce any thing in the whole ſyl- 
tem of nature but comes Within its com- 


paſs. Not the minutenels of the ſmalleſt _ 
things, not the magnitude of the largeſt 


that ſecures them from it's cognizance : 
nay, as if the various appearances of the 
material world were too ſcanty, too limit— 
ed a ſphere; it reaches out into the intel- 
lectual world; takes in the motions and 
paſſions of the human foul ; and by the 
force of Ig and hadow, makes the ope- 
rations of an incorporeal agent, the viſi- 


ble objects of a corporeal organ. 
The 
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The province of a painter, as our Au— 
thor has fixed it's boundary, ſeems too wide 
and ſpacious to have been ever diſcharged 
in it's full extent, by any man but himſelf. 
The management of the pencil, and the 
mixture of colours, with the knowledge 
of perſpective, and a habit of deſigning, 
wherewith moſt painters ſeem to content 
themſelves, make but a part of the art, 
as underſtood by Leonardo. To thele ke 
calls in the aſſiſtance of other arts; ana- 
tomy, optics, MEBOroIony, mechanics. 
KC. ſearching attentively into the powers 
of nature, in order to form an art that 
may imitate her; and from the depths of 
philoſophy, drawing means for the im- 
provement of painting, 

It is not in painting alone, but in phi— 
loſophy too, that Leonardo has {urpalled 
all his brethren of the pencil ; nor does 
it appear in the leaſt improbable, but that 
it was his uncommon {kill in the latter, to 
which, in good meaſure, he owed his Gix: 
priling ſucceſs in the former. The truth 
IS, theſe are two facultics that may be 
nearer akin, than every one, perhaps, is 
aware of: nor would there be any thing, 
methinks, very daring in the aſſertion, 
{hould I Am that philoſophy i 18 8 bd icte⸗ 
ly neceſſary by way of preliminary to paint- 
ing. To paint, it is allowed, is to imitate na- 
ture: but is not the knowledge of nature 
evidently requiſite to the imitation there- 
of? And muſt it not be pleaſant to ſce 
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men about to repreſent natural objects, 
who are unacquainted with the nature 
and properties of the objects to be repre- 
ſemed? Ouacks, indeed, there may be in 
painting. 45 well as in other proleſſions ; 
but to become a regular painter, it is in- 
diſpenſably neceflary that a man ſerve an 
apprenticeſhip to hiloſophy. We have 

people who pretend to cure diſeaſes, with- 
out knowing any thing of the animal 
economy, or of the powers of medicines ; 
and we have others who would be thought 
to paint by the mere mechaniſm of a hand, 
and a pencil moving in this and that di- 
rection : but, as the college will never al- 
low the Frmmer to be phyſicians ; ſo I ſee 
no reaſon why the latter ſhould be com- 
plemented with the title of painters. 

The example and ſucceſs of Leonardo 
cannot fail, ſure, to animate our painters 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy and mathema- 
tics. If their great walter could turn the 
o philolophy of his age to ſo good an 
account in painting; what might not be 
expected from the ſyſtem of nature, as ut 
ſtands under it's preſent improvements by 
the moderns ? We ſee what laudable uſes 
he makes, even of a defective doctrine of 
light. To what a pitch would he have 
carried his art, had he been acquainted 
| with the new, the noble, the Newtontan 
| theory of light and colours: What im- 
Wl provements would not he have made, had 
ll the diſcoveries of a Bacon, or a Boyle, 
| been 
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been known in his days, or had it been 
his fortune to have lived in ours? I know 
not how our painters will anſwer it, if 
their art ſhould ſeem to decline, at a time, 
when the knowledge of nature, and of 
geometry, which are the very balis where- 
on it is built, is ſo wonderfully improved: 
but this J dare venture to pronounce, that 
they will never reach Leonardo in paint- 
ing, till they have firit rivalled him in 
philoſophy. 

The Reader is not to expect, in the fol- 
lowing pages, to find a juſt, a methodt- 
cal inſtitution of the Art of Painting : 
what he hag to look for, is a noble collec- 
tion of uſeful precepts, and curious obſer- 
vations on the ſeveral parts of that art. 
Inſtead of treating us with a dry, an inſi— 
pid ſyſtem, dully drawn out into it's divi- 
tons and ſubdiviſions, our Author bolpi— 
tably leads us into lus cloſet, ſeis before 
us the ſineſt, and moll valuable parts of 
his knowledge, and entertains us with the 
precious fruits of all his labours, his hard 
ſtudies, and long experience. It was not 
tor a man of his genius to floop to the A 
B C of his art; to take the raw pupil] ino 
his tutorage, and tolead him {ep by ep. 
from flage to ſtage : that were the proper“ 
province of ſome heavy pedant, and 
could never ſuit a man of Leonards mer— 
cury. Yet does he not leave the young 
painter abſolutely at large, or abandon 
him 1ntirely to the mercy of his ars; but 
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wanting leiſure to attend him himſelf, he 
very civilly gives him directions for his 
conduct: thus, at the beginning of his 
work, we find him inſtruciing the novice 
in a method of ſtudy, chalking out the 
courſe he is to ſteer, and pointing out 
the ſeveral dangers to be avoided. 

If any objections lie ageinſt Leonardo's 
performance, they muſ! be drawn, either 
from the looſeneſs and inaccuracy of his 
ſtyle, or the want of order and connec- 
tion in his periods; both ot winch are 
not only eaſily accounted for, but, all 
things conſidered, eafily excuſed too. For 
the Jreatiſe, it is owned, never had ihe fi- 
niſhing hand of it's Author; and though 
he might intend it for the prels, it is (vi- 
dent that it was never prepared for it. 
SO that we have here the. elements of a 
work, not the work itlelf, mature, and 
finiſhed ; we have the matter, but the 
form is wanting. Leonardo, we are aſ— 
ſured, knew too well the powers of ſym- 
metry and proportion, to have ſent any 
thing into the world that might appear 


diſorderly and indigeſted: nor will his 


talent at ſtyle and elocution admit of the 
leaſt diſpute. Jam much miſtaken in the 
man, if he could not have written as cor- 
rettly as he painted; and have ſtruck the 
imagination as warmly with his pen, as his 
pencil. But when a man conſiders that 
buſy ſcene of life wherein he acted; that 
amazing variety of ſtudies and exerciſes 

which 
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which he went through, and of undertak- 
ings that he atchieved, it is ſo far from 
being ſtrange, methinks, that his writings 
are not in Soup and finiſhed, that it 1s 
next to a miracle he ſhould ever have 
written at all. Ys | 

In the original of the following Trea- 
tiſe, it muſt be owned there are ſome 
things ſo very dubious and obſcure, that a 
man who reads it, finds occaſion for his 

ueſſing faculty oftener than he would wiſh, 
But this is not all; for in ſome places it is 
not bare obſcurity, but mere midnight 
darkneſs. The ſtyle, which at beſt is very 
negligent, is ſometimes ſcarce conſiſtent: 
ſo that one would be tempted to think, that 


the Author were, {ometunes, writing for 


his own ſake, rather than that of the world; 


Þ 
. 
* 
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and that he w re taking down looſe notes 


to eaſe his own memory, rather than writ- 


ing a juſt Treatiſe for the uſe of the public. 
As to the want of method, which makes 


the other objection againſt the work, 
though it flows from the ſame ſource with 
the want of ſtyle, yet is it more eaſily for- 
glven: for this brings ſomewhat of merit 
along with it, to compenſate for it's failure. 
Thus, if we have not a juſt order, and a 
ſtrict chain running through the work, 
neither are we troubled with thoſe dull, 
thoſe formal tranſitions, which in that 
cale would be unavoidable. If we loſe 
lomewhat by having things of like kind 

dis- 
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chisjoined, and promiſcuouſlly intermingled 
with others to which they bear no rela- 
tion, yet we are gainers in another ſenſe; 
fnce the ſcene, by this means being often 
and unexpectedly ſhifted, we are agree- 
ably amuſed, our attention is kept alive, 
and. we are ſecured from ſinking into that 
dullneſs and indolence, to which a more 
formal, more methodical induction would 


be apt to betray us. The proſpect, here, 


never palls upon the eye; 1t 1s ever new, 
ever changing: no ſooner is it's novelty 
gone, and the edge of curioſity taken off, 
but it vaniſhes, and the mind is oppor- 


* 


tunely relieved with the appearance of a 


new one. 
Again, if we conſider the age wherein 


the Author wrote, we ſhall find ourſelves 


furniſhed with one further argument in 
favour of his want of method: for, as the 
work now lands, looſe and unconnected, 
fuch of the obſolete dogmata of thoſe days, 
as occur, he entireiy at the Reader's 
mercy, and may be thrown, by, and pailed 
over without the leaſt damage to the reſt 
of the work; whereas, had the whole been 
woven into a regular ſyſtem, there had 
been no taking out, without tearing; the 
drawing of a few ready would not only 


have disfigured the reſt, but have even 


endangered the unravelling of the whole 


hiece. It is for this'reaſon, perhaps, that 


my lord Bacon's Silva Stlvarum, which is 
; Written 


: 
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written perfectly in Leonardos manner, 
continues ſtill in uſe and eſteem; while 
the more methodical productions of moſt 
of our ſyſtem-mongers, are become anti- 
quated and out of date. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning my 


Author, and his work, the Reader will 


now give me leave to put in a word con- 
cerning myſelf, and my performance. The 
brevity and the abruptneſs of the original 
made a ſtrict tranſlation altogether unad- 
vileable; it being frequently impolſſible to 
expreſs the Author's meaning, in any tole- 
rable Eugliſi, without the help of a little 
periphraſis. That, however, is a liberty 


which I have never taken, but on the molt 
urgent occaſions ; nor even then, but with 


as much moderation as might be. My 
predeceſſor, Monſ. Chambre, the applaud- 
ed Author of the French tranſlation, has 

taken the ſame meaſures; I with it ma 
only prove with the ſame ſucceſs. That 
3 performance, I muſt own, in— 
eed, to be maſterly, beyond molt tranſ- 
lations I have ſeen; and yet with all it's 
virtues, 1t. cannot be denied but that it 
has it's failings too. In the courſe of my 
tranſlation, I found myſelf pretty frequent- 
ly under a neceſſity of dillenting from 
him, and of putting conſtructions on my 
Author, very different from what I found 
in his verſion. But miſtakes of this kind 
ought, perhaps, to be laid at the printer“, 
Or 
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or the publiſher's door, rather than at his; 


it appearing in no wile probable, that thoſe 
happy turns which are ſeen in ſome places, 
and thoſe glaring overſights which appear 
in others, {ſhould come from the ſame 
hand. As to the figures, a bare out-line 
we thought ſufficient for the purpole : to 
have given finiſhed deſigns, would have 
added conſiderably to the price of the 
book, without any addition to it's real va- 
lue; theſe being in no wiſe neceſſary, ex- 
cepting where the vyelievo of a body, the 
diminution of a colour, or the quality of 
ſtuffs in a drapery, are concerned; and on 
thoſe occaſions we have never failed to 
make ule of them. Inſtead of dividing 
the book into chapters, and prefixing ti- 
tles to each, as they ſtood in the former 
editions, 1t has been thought proper bare- 
ly to throw the work into diſtinet para- 


_ graphs, and to affix the ſubject matter on 


the margin: for, in the former caſe, be- 
ſides that the courſe of the reading was 
too much interrupted, the ſhortneſs of the 
chapters, and the length of the titles, would 
have proved matter of raillery to ſome 
readers, who might have been ſcandalized 
to ſee the head ſometimes as big as the 


body. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


A 


FJ ZEOMARDO da Vinci was born in the 
| caſtle of Vince, ſituate in the valley 
of Arno, a little below Florence. His 
father was Pietro da Vince, a man of 
a very narrow fortune; who having ob- 
ſerved his ſon's inclination to painting, by 
ſeveral little draughts and ſketches, which 
he made while he was a child, reſolved to 
give him what further helps he was capa- 
ble of. With this view he carried him to 
© Florence, where he placed him under the 
care of his friend Andrew Verocchio, a 
painter of ſome reputation in that city. 
* Andrew already ſaw ſomething very ex- 
B traor- 
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2 THE LIFE. OF - 
traordinary in the young man, and was 
ow. to be careful of his education, not 
only by the friendſhip which he owed his 
father, but by the ſweetneſs and vivacity 
which appeared in the ſon. Here Leonardo 
found en to ſatisfy the ſtrong 
propenſity which he bore to all the arts 
that depend upon drawing; for his maſter 
was not only a painter, Ba an engraver, 
architect, carver, and goldſmith; and ſo 
great a proficient did the young Leonardo 
become, that in a little time he exceeded 
Verocchio himfelt. I 
This was firſt diſcovered in a painting 


of our Saviour's baptiſm, which Andrew 
had undertaken for the religious of Valom-: 


broſa, without Florence. He would needs 
have his pupil alliſt in the performance, 
and gave him the figure of an angel, hold- 
ing ſome ny to paint: but he ſoon 
repented his forwardneſs, for Leonardos 
angel proved the fineſt figure in. the piece, 
and viſibly diſcredited all the reſt. Andrew 
was ſo deeply mortified on this occaſion, 
that he took his leave of painting, and 
from that time never meddled with pallet 
or pencil more. 

Leonardo thought now that he needed 
not a maſter, and accordingly quitting Ve- 
rocchio, he goes to work by himſelf. Se- 
veral paintings, which he made about this 

| | time, 
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time, are ſtill to be ſeen in Horence. He like- 
wiſe painted a carton, for the king of Portu- 
gal, wherein Adam and Eve were repreſent- 


ed inthe garden. I his was a finiſhed piece, 
the two capital figures were extremely 


pee the landikip full of beauty, and 
jo 


e very {hrubs and fruit were touched with 


incredible exatinels. At his father's requeſt, 
be made a painting for one of his old neigh- 


bours at Vinci; it conſiſted wholly of ſuch 
animals as we have naturally an averſion 
to, and thele he joined ſo artfully together, 
and diſpoſed in ſuch humourous attitudes, 
that, ike Meduſa's head, it ſtruck thoſe who 
ſaw it with horror and amazement. His 
father eaſily perceiving that this was not a 
Smt for a country farmer, ſold it to 
ſome merchants; of whom it was after— 
wards bought by the duke of Milan, for. 
300 florins. 
He afterwards painted two very valuable 
N in the one was repreſented our 
lady, and beſides her, a veſſel of water, 
with flowers ſtanding out of it. In this he 
ſhewed a great deal of addreſs, the light 
reflected from the flowers, being made to 
throw a pale redneſs upon the water. This 
has been ſince in the poſſeſſion of pope 
Clement the Seventh. WON. 
The other was a deſign which ke made 
tor his friend Antonio Segn?, 1t he 
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had repreſented Neptune, in his carr, 

drawn by ſea-horſes, and attended by tri- 
tons and ſea- gods; the heavens appeared 
overſpead with clouds, which were driven 
to all parts by the violence of the winds; 
the waves were ſeen to roll, and the whole 
ocean appeared in an uproar. 

This piece was perfectly in the charac- 
ter and manner of Leonardo, for his genius 
was vaſt, and his imagination lively; and 
though he knew that a juſt proportion was 
the ſource whence all real beauty proceed- 
ed, yet was he to a degree os of any 
thing whimſical or uncommon ; inſomuch 
that, if he chanced to meet a man with any 
thing odd or ridiculous in his perſon, he 
would not fail to follow him, till having 
viewed the object with attention, and fixed 
the idea in his mind, he could make a 
draught of it at his own lodgings. Paul 
Lomazzo, in his treatiſe of painting, aſſures 
us, that Aurelo Lovino had a book of 
draughts, wholly performed by Leonardo, 
in this kind. One may judge of his talent 
this way, by a painting ſtill to be ſeen in 
the palace royal at Faris. The figures 
are two horſemen engaged in fight, and 
ſtruggling to tear a flag from each other. 
Rage and fury are ſo admirably expreſſed 
in the faces of the two warriors, their air 
appears ſo wild, and the drapery is thrown 

into 
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into ſo unuſual, though, at the ſame time, 
ſo agreeable a diſorder, that a perſon Who 


looks on them, is ſtruck with horror, and 
tickled into 


ughter, at the ſame time. I 
paſs over a Meduſa's head which he paint- 
ed; and ayother piece repreſenting the 
magi doing homage; though there are 
ſome fine heads in the latter. But his 


fancy being extremely briſk and volatile, 


he left both theſe, and ſeveral others of 
his works, unfiniſhed. Beſides, he had ſo 
awful an 1dea of pamting, and his know- 
ledge, in each part of it, was ſo conſum- 


mate, thaz, with all his fire and vivacity, 


he need? a great deal of time to finiſh 
what he had begun. | 
Never was painter more knowing in the 
theory of his art, than Leonardo. He 
was well ſkilled 'in anatomy, a maſter in 
optics and geometry, and applied him- 


ſelf to the ſtudy of nature and her opera- 


tions, both on earth, and in the heavens, 
with wonderful alacrity. So many diffe- 
rent ſtudies, and ſuch variety of reflettions, 
as they preſent, furniſhed him with all the 
knowledge which a painter could with for, 
and rendered him the ableſt perſon that 
his profeſſion has ever known. 
However, his ſtudies did not terminate 
here; but having an univerſal genius, and 


a a taſte for all the polite arts, he applied 


himſelf 


3 THE LIFE OF 

himſelf to them all, and excelled in eve 
one, He was a good architect, an able 
carver, and extremely well verſed in the 
mechamics. He had a fine voice, under- 
ſtood muſic well, ſung to a miracle, and 
played better than any muſician of his 
time. Had he lived in the fabulous ages, 
the Greehs would doubtleſs have made him 
the ſon of Apollo; and would have been 
the more confirmed in their opinion, in 
that the ſame inſpiration which made him 
a painter and a muſician, made him a poet 
too; and that the ſeveral talents, which are 
ſhared among the ſons and diſciples of that 
god, were all united in him. The fol- 
Ding ſonnetto is all that is left us of his 
poetry: 


Sonnetto Morale, 


Chi non puo quel che vuol, quel che può 
voglia, 
Che quel che non fe puo folle e volere. 
Adungque ſaggio e Uhuomo da tenere, 


Che da quel che non puo fuo voler togliu. 


Pero ch ogni diletto noſtro e doglia 

Sta mf. e no ſaper voler potere, 
Adunque quel ſol può che co, douere 

Ne trale la ragion ſuor di fua ſoglia. 


go 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI. 7 
Ne 2 7 e da voler quel che l'huomo puote, 


Shefſo par dolce quel che torna amaro. 


Pian gia quel ch i0 907 f hot chi , hebbꝛ. 


Adunque tu, lettor, di queſte note, 
Sa te vuot effer buono, e a gl allr caro, 


Vogt ſemper poter quel che tu debbi. 


It was ſurprizing to ſee Leonardo take ſo 
much pleaſure in exerciſes, that appeared 
abſolutely foreign to his profeſſion. He 
was very ſkilful in the management of a 
horſe, and took delight in appearing well 
mounted. He handled his arms with great 
dexterity; and for mien and grace, might 
contend with any cavalier of his time. Nis 


behaviour was perfectly polite, his conver- 
ſation charming, and his ſpeech agreeable. 


So many extraordinary qualities meeting 
together, rendered him the moſt accom- 
pliſhed perſon of the age he lived in: his 
company was coveted by all that knew 
him; and no man ever enjoyed it without 
Peanre, or left it without regret. 

is time being ſhared in ſo many ſeve- 
ral exerciles, may be one reaſon why ſo 
many of his works are left unfiniſhed; and 
in all probability, has contributed as much. 
thereto, as the quickneſs of his fancy, 
which glanced lightly from one thing to 
another; or even as his ability itſelf, which 
would never ſuffer him to take up with 
any thing that wdifierent, 


Leonardo's 
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Leonardo's reputation ſoon ſpread itſelf 
over all /taly, where he began to be known 
for the firſt man of the age in all the po- 

; lite arts. Lewis Sforza, ſurnamed the 

5 Moor, duke of Milan, called him to his 

court, and appointed him a penſion of 

five hundred crowns. This prince having 

immediately before eltablihed an aca- 

demy for architecture, prevailed with Leo- 

nardo to enter himſelf as a member. This 

proved the greateſt ſervice to the company 

that the duke could poſſibly have done: 

Leonardo was no ſooner entered, than he 

baniſhed all the old Gothic ſaſhions, which 

the former academy, eſtabliſhed under Mi- 

chelino, above an hundred years before, 

fy had ſtill preſerved; and reduced every 

; thing to the happy ſimplicity and purity 

of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 

iy About this time, Duke Levis formed a 

1 deſign of ſupplying the city of Milan with 

0 water, by a new canal. The execution of 

"nh this project was deputed to Leonardo, and 

Un! he acquitted himſelf of the truſt, in a man- 

ik ner that ſurpaſſed all expectation. The ca- 
nal goes by the name of Morteſana ; bein 

1.1.88 extended, in length, above two E 
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miles, and navigable throughout: it paſſes 
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and enriching both the city and the adja- 
cent campaign, by it's communication with 
the Po and the fea, I his was a noble and 
a difficult enterprize, every way worthy of 
Leonardo's genius. He had here ſeveral 


_ difficulties to grapple with, much beyond 


what had been met with in digging the 
ancient canal, which conveys the waters 
of the.7e/ino to the other ſide of the city, 
and which had been made above two hun- 
dred years before, while Milan was a re- 
public. But Leonardo ſurmounted all op- 
poſition, he happily atchieved what ſome 


may think miraculous ; rendering hills and 


valleys navigable with ſecurity. 
In order to accompliſh his deſign, he re- 


tired to a feat of his friend Sig. Malzz's, 


at Vaverola. He there ſpent ſeveral years 
in the ſtudy of p/loſophy and mathematics ; 
applying himſelf with, double ardour to 
thoſe parts that might give him light into 
the work he had undertaken. To the ſtudy 
of hiloſopliy he joined the ſearches of an- 
tiquity and hiſtory; and, by the way, ob- 
ſerved how the Ptolomys had conducted 
the waters of the Nile through ſeveral parts 
of oe. and in what manner Trajan had 
opened a commerce with Nicomedta, by 
rendering navigable the lakes and rivers 


After 
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After Leonardo had been labouring for 
the ſervice of Milan in quality of architect 
and engineer, he was called, by the duke's 
order, to adorn and beautify it with his 
paintings. That prince p him to 
paint our Lord's Supper, for the refectory 
of the Dominicans of St. Mara delle Gratie. 
Leonardo ſurpaſſed himſelf in this perfor- 
mance. All the beauties of his art are 
here ſhewn in a manner perfectly ſurpriſing. 
The deſign is grand, but correct; the ex- 
preſſion noble; the colouring charming; 
and the heads admirably well varied. 
There was a majeſty and ſweetneſs in each 
of the apoſtles' faces; but, beyond the reſt, 
in thoſe of the two St. 5 That of 
our Saviour was never finiſhed, Leonardo 
deſpairing to expreſs the 1dea he had con- 


ceived of a Gop incarnate; or even to 


reach a more exalted beauty than he had 
beſtowed on ſome of his followers. While 
Leonardo was employed in this piece, the 

rior of the convent, thinking his progreſs 


too {low, would be often importuning him 
to diſpatch; but all his ſolicitations prov- 


ing vain, he, at length, had the aſſurance 
to carry his complaints to the duke. Upon 
this Leonardo was ſent for, and being ex- 
amined about the painting, he aſſured his 
highneſs that there were but two. faces 


wanting to compleat the piece; the one 


being 
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being our Saviour's, and the other that of 
Judas. As to the former, he owned him- 
ſelf unable to finiſh it; being at a loſs how 


to paint the majeſty and beauty of ſo 
amiable and auguſt a perſonage: but pro- 


miſed very ſpeedily to compleat the latter; 
fince, to draw the avarice and ingratitude 


of Judas, he needed nothing but to repre- 


ſent the prior of the Dominicans, who had 
ſo baſely rewarded him tor all the pains 
he had taken. 

This work has always been eſteemed 
Leonardo's maſter-piece. It was accom- 
modated to that part of the hiſtory where- 
in our Saviour declared to his apoſtles 
that one of them ſhould betray him. The 
ſentiments which ought to ariſe in the 
breaſts of his diſciples are finely repreſent- 
ed: the expreſſions of grief, fear, ſuſpi- 
cion, inquietude, and love, are adnurable. 
Fudas bears all the marks of a traitor and 
a villain; the treachery that lurks in his 


breaſt ſits confeſſed in his face, and the 


hrit glance of the eye ſingles him out from 
the reſt. Leonardo has here ſhewn that 


# he Feen underſtood the motions of the 
ſou 


, knew what effects they have upon 


| the body, and was able to expreſs them 


in all their force and energy upon the 
tace. In this part of painting, indeed, 


4 he was inimitable : and not only excelled 
all the world, but himlel{ too. 


2 Francis 
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Francis the Firſt was ſo charmed with 
this piece, when he ſaw it at Milan, that 
he was not ſatisfied till he had tried all 
means poſſible, for it's removal into France. 
In the end, however, this was found im- 
practicable, the hiſtory being painted on 
a thick wall, and taking up no leſs than 
thirty ſquare feet in area. The copy of 
this painting now to be ſeen at St. Ger- 


mains, was made by order of the ſaid Fran- 
cs the Firſt ; who, finding the original out 
of his reach, reſolved to have ſomething 


as like it as he could get. There is ano- 


ther copy of it in large, made by Lomazzo, 


one of Leonardo's pupils, and ſtill preſer- 
ved in the church W Bnakir at Milan. 
From theſe two copies, the curous may 
form ſome idea of the beauties of the or- 


ginal, which is now mee defaced. For 


Leonardo having painted it in oil, and 
upon a wall not ſufficiently ſecured from 
moiſture ; the dampnels of the place has 


mixed itſelf with the colours, and diluted 


them to that degree, that the wall is now 
reduced to it's primitive nakedneſs. In 
the ſame refectory of the Dominicans, may 
be ſeen another piece of Leonardo's, repre- 
ſenting duke Lew:s and Beatrix his duch- 
eſs, both upon their knees. On the one fide 
of them appear their children, and on the 


other 


| | , 
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other a crucifix. About the ſame time he 
likewiſe painted our Lord's nativity for 
the duke: which laſt piece is now pre- 
ſerved in the empercr's cabinet. 
Leonardo's {kill in anatomy proved of in- 
finite ſervice to him: this enabled him to 
ive a peculiar force to his figures, and to 
agu them by their ſtrength, from 
thoſe of any other maſter. This he ſeemed 


ſenſible of, and accordingly took all op- 


portunities of improving it. He held fre- 
quent conferences on the ſubject with An- 


thony de Tour, anatomy profeſſor at Pavia; 


and made abundance of draughts from the 
life, many of which have been ſince col- 
lected into a book by his ſcholar, Francis 
Melzi. He drew a book of combats for 
the uſe of his friend Sig. Borromee, maſter 


of arms; in which were repreſented all 


the ſeveral kinds of engagements both on 
horſe-back and on foot. He likewiſe 
compoſed ſeveral treatiſes for the uſe of the 
rage of the new academy ; of which 

e had ſome time before been choſen di- 
rector; and which, through his extraordi- 
nary care and conduct, was now in a very 
flouriſhing condition. Aﬀter Leonardo's 
death, his writings lay a long time at 
Vaverola, in the hands of Sig. Melzz ; till 
at length being freed from their obſcu- 

rity, 
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rity, it was their fate to be diſperſed to 
different parts; as we ſhall hereafter have 
occaſion to obſerve. 

Leonardo frequently retired to Vaverola 
for the conveniency of his ſtudies. He 
there found himſelf perſectly at eaſe; his 
repoſe being neither interrupted by the 
vilits of his friends, nor the cares of the 
academy; and it was in this retreat that 


he compoſed the greateſt part of his works. 


But the wars of /taly began now to break 
in upon his quiet: he found his patron, the 
duke, engaged in an unhappy war, and 
not only the academy, but even the ſtate, 
in danger. The event proved altogether 


as melancholy as the preſage had been: 


duke Lewes was defeated, taken priſoner, 
and carried into France, where he died 


in the caſtle of Loches. The academy, 


in fine, was deſtroyed, the profeſſors turn- 


ed adrift, and the arts effectually baniſhed 


out of Milan. 


Italy, however, proved a gainer by theſe 
ray nf of the Milaneſe, tor Leonardo's 
b 


ing now broken up, the ſcholars 


{ſpread themſelves over the whole country. 
Several of them were perſons of extraor- 
dinary abilities, and knew how to 1mitate 
their maſter ſo well, that people of moderate 
judgment have been ſometimes at a loſs 
to diſtinguiſh the copy from the original. 
4 Me 
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He had made painters, carvers, architects, 
” founders, and . in cryſtal and 
precious ſtones. Out of his ſchool came 
Francis Melzi, Cefar Seſto, Bernard Lovi- 
no, Andrew Salaino, Mark Uggiont, An- 
thony Boltraſſio, Gobbo, an extraordinary 
painter and carver; Annibal Fontana, a 
worker in marble and precious ſtones; 
Bernazzano, an excellent painter of land- 
ſkips; Paul Lomazzo, and ſeveral others. 
> Seſto and Lovino were thoſe who have had 
the greateſt reputation; but Lomazzo 
l have ſurpaſſed them both, had he not 
unhappily loſt his ſight in the very flower 
of his age. Being thus diſabled for the 
practice of painting, he applied himſelf 
do it in ſpeculation; and, while he Was 
blind, wrote ſeveral treatiſes, admired by 
the moſt clear- ſighted; always appealing to 
Leonardo as a ſtandard, and recommend- 
ing him to all who would excel in paint- 
ing, as a compleat model for their imitation. 
In 1499, which was the year before 
duke Lewtss defeat, Leonardo being at 
Milan, was deſired by the principals of 
the place to contrive ſome new device 
tor the entertainment of Lerois the 12th 
of France, who was then juſt ready to 
make his entry through that city. Leo- 
nardo conſented, and accordingly made a 
very curious automaton ; it was the figure 


he 
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of a lion, whoſe inſide was fo well furniſh- 
ed with machinery, that it marched out 
to meet the king, made a ſtand when it 
came before him, reared up on it's hinder 
legs, and opening it's breaſt, preſented a 
ſcutcheon with flower de luces quartered 


on it. Lomazzo is miſtaken when he ſays 


that this machine was made for Francis 
the Firſt, that prince having never been 
at Milan, till the year 1515, at which time 
Leonardo was at Rome. 

The diſorders of Lombardy, and the 
misfortunes of his ancient patrons the 
Short, obliging Leonardo to quit Milan, he 
retired to Florence. That city enjoyed all 
the calmneſs and tranquillity neceſſary for 
the polite arts to flouriſh under. The mag- 


nificence of the Medici, and the good taſte 


of the principal inhabitants, were power- 


ful attractives, and prevailed more upon 
Leonards to lettle there, than the love he 


bore to it as the place of his nativity: The 
firſt thing he undertook here, was the de- 
ſign of an altar-piece for the annunciate. 
In this he repreſented the little 7e/us with 
his mother, St. Anne, and St. John. Leo- 
nardo rendered himſelf extremely popular 
among his countrymen by this on 


ance, which was ſeen and applauded by 


the whole city. Some years after this, he 
carried it with him into France, where, 
al 
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in colours. But the piece he took the 
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at the deſire of Hancis the Firſt, he put it 


greateſt pleaſure in, and on which he be- 
flowed the moſt pains, was the pitture of 


* Liſa, commonly called {a Joconde. This 


was a divine piece: Frances the Firſt was 
ſo charmed with it, that he purchaſed it at 


the price of 4000 crowns; and it is ſtill to 


be ſeen in his ſucceſſor's cabinet. This 


work coſt Leonardo four entire years, and 
et, after all, is ſaid to have been leſt unfi- 


M L 
niſhed. While he was employed in paint- 


3 ing this lady, he had muſicians conſtantly 
attending; always playing upon inſtru- 


ments, or ſinging with their voices to di- 


vert her, and to prevent her from ſhewing 


a certain indolence and melancholy, which 
people out of action are extremely liable 
to. Leonardo about the ſame time painted 


two other very valuable pictures; the 
one a nobleman of Mantua, and the other 


a daughter of Americus Benci, much ad- 


mired in thoſe days for her incomparable 
beauty. Nor mull we omit a Hora, which 


he finiſhed about this time, and which 


3s full to be ſeen at Faris. The figure 
has an uncommon grace and ſweetneſs in 
it's air; and might have been reckoned a 


malter-piece, had 1t come from any other 

hand than Leonardo's. | 

In the year 1509, the Florentines re- 
D ſolving 


2 
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ſolving to have their council chamber 
painted, Leonardo, by a public decree, 
was elected to that office, He had already 
made a conſiderable progrels in one fide of 
the chamber, when 2 ad the mortifica- 
tion to find that his colours did not ſtick, 
but that as faſt as they dried they looſened 
from the wall. Mich, Angelo, in concur- 
rence with Leonardo, painted another fide 
of the room. Michael, though he was but 
a young man, yet was become a very 
able painter, and had already acquired a 
mighty reputation; inſomuch, that at 29 
years of age he was not afraid to vie with 
Vince, who was 60. Each had his friends 
and partizans, who, far from bringin 
them t& a better underſtanding, helped 
the more I>-embiter them againſt each 
other; lo that Michael and Leonardo com- 
. © — enced open enemies. 
| bout this time Raphart coming freſh 
out of Perugino's ſchool, was led, by Leo- 
nardo's reputation, to Florence. The firſt 
view of Vincts works truck him with 
aſtoniſhment, and wrought a reformation 
in him, to which all the glory he has ſince 
acquired, may juſtly be aſcribed. Hebegan 
now to look upon the dry, harſh manner 
of his old maſter Perugino with contempt ; 
and to ſet before him the tenderneſs and 
delicacy of Leonardo tor his imitation; and 
with 
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with ſuch incredible vigour, as well as ſuc- 
ceſs, did he follow his new maſter, that he 
arrived by degrees at the utmoſt pinnacle 
of his art; and to this day, for the ſoftneſs 


and ſweetneſs of his figures, reigns abſolute 


and without a rrval. 

Leonardo kept cloſe at Florence til] the 
year 1513. The moſt conſiderable of his 
works at that time, were a piece repreſent- 
ing the virgin, with her little ſon; and a 
Baptiſt's head: the one now in the hands 
of the Botti, and the other in thoſe of Ca- 
millo Alb1z2z1. | 

Leonardo eu never yet ſeen Rome, 
reſolved now to make the tour of that city. 


The exaltation of Leo X. to the Bont. fi- 


cat, gave him an occaſion of paying his 
reſpects to the new Pope; and he had there 


met with a countenance and eſteem ſuit- 


able to his merit, but for an unlucky ad- 
venture. Leo, who had an hereditary love 
for painting, and the polite arts, reſolved to 
employ him. Leonardo hereupon ſets him- 
ſelf to the diſtilling of oils, and the prepar- 
ing of varniſh, to cover his paintings with- 
al: of which the Pope being informed, ſaid 
pertly enough, that he could expect nothing 
from a man who thought of ſiniſhing his 
works before he had begun them. Vaſart, 
a zealous adherent to M:ichacl Angelo, al- 
lures us, that Leonardo met with many other 

D 2 morti- 
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mortifications while he was at Rome, and 
relates {ome other little ſtories of him, 
which are the leſs to be credited, becauſe 
they appear infinitely beneath a perſon of 
Leonardo's genius, and were never told 
but by a profeſſed enemy. _ 
Leonardo ſoon grew weary of Rome, and 
having an invitation from Frances the Firſt, 
he removed into France. He was above 
ſeventy years old when he undertook this 
voyage; but the honour of ſerving ſo great 
a king, ſupported him, and ſeemed to give 
him new ſtrength. In effect, the Frenc/ 
2 as favourable to him, as the Romans 
ad been injurious; and he found enough 
in the goodneſs of king Francis, to make 
him amends for any affronts he had met with 
at Rome. The court was at Fontainebleau, 
when Leonardo firſt preſented himſelf be- 
tore the king. Francis received him in the 
moſt affectionate manner, and ſhewed him 
all- the marks of eſteem and veneration 
which he could any way expreſs. He was 
highly pleaſed to find the firſt painter in the 


world at his court, though, by reaſon of his 


Be, he had but little to expect from him. 
he fatigues of his voyage, and the change 
oftheclimate, in all probability, contributed 
to the diſtemper of which he died. He lan- 
guiſhed ſeveral months at Fontarnebleau ; 
during which time, the king went fre— 
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* quently to ſee him. This prince making 
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him a viſit one day, Leonardo, to ſhew his 


ſenſe of the favour, raiſed himſelf on his 


bed: at that inſtant he was ſeized with a 


einting fit, and Frances flooping to ſup- 


arms. 


port him, he expired in the monarch's 


Leonardo died at the age of ſeventy-five 


, hank: extremely regretted by all who 


oved the polite arts, and honoured with 


the friend{hip and eſteem of a mighty 
king. Nature, perhaps, was never more 
| laviſh, than in the compoſure of this great 
man, for ſhe gave him even all that ſhe 
had. He was extremely handſome and 


well ſhaped, his ſtrength was ſurpriſing, 
and he acquitted himſelf with uncommon 
applauſe in all exerciſes of the body. But 


- the talents of his mind were ſtill more 


extraordinary than thoſe of his perſon. 


He joined to a polite behaviour, the great- 
_ eſt ſtrength and elevation of mind ;—a 
ſurpriſing vivacity to an unwearied appli— 


cation to ſtudy ;—a good ſtock of learn- 


| ing, to a pleaſing converſation. He re- 
frained from marriage, that he might 
work with the more freedom; on which 


occaſion, one of his friends ſaid. that Leo- 


nardo would marry no miſtreſs but paint- 


ing, nor beget any children but the works 
he performed. In his riper years, he 1n- 


J du! ged 


* 
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dulged a philoſophical negligence, letting 
his Fair 110 his 1 5 1 imme 
that at length he appeared like an ancient 
druid, or a modern religious in a deſart. 
Some of Leonardo's paintings are to be 
ſeen in England and other countries, but 
the greateſt part of them are in Florence 
and France. Beſides thoſe we have men- 
tioned, Lomazzo informs us, that he paint- 
ed the conception of the bleſſed Virgin, 
for the church of St. Francis at Milan. 
There are ſevcral other pieces in Paris, 
that are known aſſuredly to be his; as 
the holy Virgin fitting in St. Ann's lap, 
and holding 5 little Son. An Herodiade, 
of exquiſite beauty, ſome time in the car- 
dinal de Richilieu's poſſeſſion. Another 
Virgin with her Son. St. John and an an- 
ge], a very valuable piece. St. of in 
the wilderneſs. A VHgin, much eſteemed, 
heretofore in the hands of the marquis de 
Sourdts. M. de Charmozs, ſecretary to the 
duke of Schomberg, had another very no- 
ble piece of Leonardo's, repreſenting Jo- 
ſeþh ſtruggling to diſengage himſelf from 
Pottphar's wife; the ſweetnels and modeſty 
of the one, and the beautiful aſſurance of 
the other, were admirably expreſſed, and 
raiſed all thoſe different emotions in the 
mind, which a view of the real tranſaction 
vrould have done. 
As 
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As to the diſcourſes Leonardo had com- 
poſed, and the draughts he had made, thoſe 


into whoſe hands they are fallen, prefer- 
© ring their private intereſts before thoſe of 
the public, ſtill keep them in obſcurity. 


After Leonardo's death, they were digeſted 


into thirteen volumes, all written back- 


Wards, after the Hebrew manner, and in 
ſo very ſmall a character, that the naked 
eye was at a lols to diſtinguiſh one letter 
from another :—a contrivance, no douht, 
of the author, to ſecure them from becom- 
ing too common. The fate of thele pre- 
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cious remains has been as follows ;— 
Lelio Gavardi d Ajola, provolt of St. 

Zeno in Pavia, and a near relation of A/- 

dus Manuttus, had the care of inſtructing 


Me. Melzi in the ſciences. This gave 
him frequent occaſions of going to their 


country ſeat at Vaverola, where the fore- 
ſaid thirteen volumes of Leonardo's works 
were preſerved. Gavard: ſpying the books, 
begged them of his pupils, obtained his re- 

„and carried them with him to Flo- 
Yence, iy to make a round ſum of mo- 
ney, by felling them to the great Duke. 
He was diſappointed, however, for he 
found the duke on his death bed when he 
arrived there. Upon this he leaves Flo- 
rence, and betakes himſelf to P:/a. It was 
there his fortune to meet with Ambroſe 


Mazzenta, _ 


24 THE LIFE Of 
Mazzenta, a gentleman of Milan, who &X: 
i the caſe with him, laid before 
im the baſeneſs of taking the papers out 
of the Melzi's hands, who knew ſo little 
of their value. Gavard: was ſo touched 
with what he heard, that, without more 
ado, he returns the books to Horalio Mel- 
27, then head of that family; and Horatio, 
to reward the care and friendſhip which 
Mazzenta had ſhewn, in procuring their 
reſtitution, . gives them back to Mazzenta. 
This gentleman taking all occaſions of ex- 
tolling Horalio's bounty, and expreſſing his 
own gratitude, the matter came at length 
to the ear of Pompeo Leoni, ſtatuary to the 
king of Shan. Melzi was ſoon made to 
know the value of the papers he had ſo 
frankly given away; and being promiſed a 
conſiderable poſt in the Milancze, if he 
would recover them from Mazzenta, and 
reſent them to the king of Spain, he hies 
to Milan; where, with much intreaty, he 
prevailed ſo far upon Mazzenta, that ſeven 
i! of the thirteen volumes were delivered him 
. back again. Of the remaining fix, cardi- _ 
ö ll nal Borromeo had one, now in the Ambro- 
| | 


an library; Ambroſe Figgtn had ano- 
ther, ſince deſcended to Ins heir Hercules 
Bianchi; the duke of Savoy, Charles 
Emanuel, had a third; and the other three 


fell to Pompeo Leont, and have been 25 
fold 
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fold by his heir Cleodore Calchi, to Sig. 


Galeas Lonato. 
Leonardo's papers conſiſted of draughts 


and diſcourſes; the latter, ſo many of them 
at leaſt, as we have any knowledge of, are 


as follow 
A Treatiſe of the Nature, Equilibrium, 
and Motion of Water. This work con- 


* tains many draughts of machines for con- 


veying, railing, and ſupporting of water; 


being written on occaſion of the aqueduct 


at Morteſana. 


A Treatiſe of Anatomy, already men- 


. tioned, This work was likewiſe embel- 
| liſhed with a great number of draughts, 
all carefully done after the life. 


The Anatomy of a Horſe, mentioned 


by Vaſarz, Borghani, and Lomazzo. The 


author had a particular talent at drawing 


of thoſe animals; and deſigned this treat- 
tiſe for the uſe of thoſe, who paint battles 
or triumphs. '—+ 


A Treatiſe of Perſpective, divided into 


: ſeveral books. Leonardo, in this piece, 
delivers the method of drawing hgures 
larger than the life, ſo much commended 
by Lomazzo, Chap. iv. 


A Treatiſe of Light and Shadows, now 


in the Ambrofian Library, at Milan. It is 
in a foto volume, covered with red vel- 


vet, and was preſented by Sig. Mazzenta 


to 
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to cardinal Borromeo. Leonardo here 
handles his ſubject as a philoſopher, a 
mathematician, and a painter; and makes 
mention of this work, in this Treatiſe of 
Painting. This muſt undoubtedly be an 
excellent performance ; for Leonardo was 
admirable in that part of painting: he 
perfectly underſtood the effects of light 
and colours, and managed them with ſo 
much advantage, that his paintings diſ- 
cover ſomething of truth and nature, be- 
yond what 1s to be found in the works of 
any other maſter. 
In his Treatiſe of Painting, Leonardo 
promiſes two other works. The one on 
the motion, and the other on the equeli- 
brium of bodies. 
The laſt of Leonardo's treatiſes which 
we ſhall mention, is that which we here 
offer to the reader, upon Painting. Vaſarz 
informs us, that a painter of Milan travel- 
ling through Florence, ſhewed him this 
work, and promiſed him to get 1t printed 
at Rome ; but he failed of his word, and 
left the honour of firſt publiſhing this ini- 
mitable piece to the French. It was in the 
year 1651, that an {/taltan edition of it 
appeared in Paris, all imaginable care 
having been firſt taken to ſend it into the 
world both correct and compleat. And to 
render the book ſtill more familiar to the 
people 
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people of France, a tranſlation of it was 
fr Made into that language, by M. Chambre, 
a gentleman of extraordinary {kill in the 
polite arts, and a maſter in all the parts of 
deſigning. 85 
That zeal, which the French, on this oc- 
caſion, ſhewed for the improvement of 
painting, ſeemed lo very laudable, that we 
thought it worthy our imitation; and have 
accordingly not only followed their ex- 
ample in publiſhing a verſion of this inva- 
luable treatiſe in our own language, but 
have likewiſe obſerved their advice and 
method in the performance of it; keeping 
Vith all neceſſary ſeverity to the ſenſe of 
the noble original, without overlooking 
the helps a aſſiſtances of an excellent 
tranſlation. Thus teſtifying our regard 
and eſteem fora work, which, for the dig- 
nity of it's ſubjett, the excellency of it's 
-precepts, and the merit of it's author, de- 
Aerves immortality. 
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F 'THOEVER would apply himſelf to 
| painting, muſt, in the firſt place, learn 
— perſpective: this will enable him to diſpoſe 
things in their proper places, and to give the 
7 due dimenſions to each. Having done this, he The firſt ching 
= muſt learn to deſign ; * chooſing for that pur. to be leamed by 
poſe ſome able maſter, who, at the ſame time, painting, | 

= may give him an inſight into the contours F of 
figures. He ought then to conſult nature, to 


Confirm himſelf in what he has already learnt; 


— — — 
n — 


fy * To draw, gl | 
+ The outlines deſcribing any body: the French ſay, 

Contourner unt figure. 
| and 5 


Ta what a 
painter ought 
principally to 
exerciſe him- 
ſe lt. 


The order to 

be obſerved in 
teaihing a no- 
vice to deſign. 


30 A TREATISE OF PAINTING, 
and, laſtly, let him apply himſelf to the ſtudy 


and imitation of the greateſt maſters, in order 
to get a habit of reducing what he has learnt 
into practice. 

To deſign well, and to diſpoſe the lights 
and ſhadows of figures ſuitably to their ſitua- 
tions, being the moſt conſiderable parts of this 
art, and thoſe on which the greateſt ſtreſs de- 
pends ; ; it is in theſe that a painter, who would 


make any great proficiency, ought principally 


to exerciſe himſelf, 

Of all animal operations we plainly perceive 
ſight to be the moſt quick : it moves with in- 
credible velocity, and diſcovers a thouſand ob- 


jects in an inſtant. But then it ſees them 


very confuſedly, and in effect does not diſcern 
above one at a time. For inſtance, 1f you 
glance your eye over a page of this book, you 
will immediately perceive it full of different 
characters; but what theſe characters are, or 
what is intended by them, will be ſtill a ſe- 


cret: inſomuch that, to gain any determinate 


knowledge of what you have ſeen, you muſt 
contider them piece- meal, forming the letters 
into words, and thoſe again into periods. So 


a man who would mount to the top of a 


building, is content to go up ſtep by ſtep, as 
knowing it impoſſible otherwiſe to reach it. 
In the ſame manner, a perſon who would at- 
tain to a {kill in painting, muſt begin with the 
parts of objects, ere he can proceed to repre- 
{ent them entire; and muſt take them in or- 
der, never advancing to a ſecond, till he has 
got a good habit of doing the firſt : for other- 
wiſe, his time will be thrown away. or at leaſt 
his advances rendered extremely flow and 
imperceptible. He muſt further inure him- 


ſelf 
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ſelf to work with patience and ſteadineſs, al- 
vays remembering that a ſlow diligence will 
outſtrip a haſty negligence. 
Some people have a fancy for painting, who a jactination 
yet want the neceſſary diſpoſitions thereto, not always at. 
This is eaſily diſcoverable in children, who SN ME 
amuſe themſelves. with drawing imperfect ins. 
ſketches, never troùbling themſelves to ſhadow 
any thing they undertake. 
A painter deſerves but a ſmall ſhare of repu- a painter to by 
tation, who only ſucceeds in ſome one branch of wverlal. 
His art; as for inſtance, in painting a audit), “ 
a head, drapery, animals, landſkips, &c. ſince 
the heavieſt genius, by inceſſant plodding on 
the ſame thing, cannot fail, at length, of per- 
forming it well. 
A painter muſt therefore be univerſal, and 
apply himſelf to the ſtudy and conſideration 
of all objects; but ſo as to attend, in a parti- 
cular manner, to thoſe parts of each, which are 
the moſt beautiful and perfect. By this means fon painter 
his imagination will become like a mirror, re- may become 
preſenting every thing laid before it, in it's I. 
proper character and colours. 
But further, a painter who is not equally 
pleaſed with all parts of his art, will never be- 
come univerſal. My friend Bolicello, for in- 
ſtance, had a particular pique againſt landſkips, 
and thought them much beneath his applica- 
Eon; the effect of which was, that being a 
very ſorry landſkip painter, his merit in other 
matters was the leis regarded. It was a ſaying 
of his, that a pallet full of colours being thrown 
againſt the wall, would leave a ſtain behind it 


1 * A naked figure, either of a man or woman; eſpecially 
the latter, : CONS a 
1 properly 


dies. 
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properly enough repreſenting a landſkip. It 
is true, indeed, that by help of a ſtrong fancy, 


ene may {py heads, battles, rocks, ſeas, clouds, 


woods, &c. in a wall ſo ſmeared; it being 


here, as in the ringing of bells, where every 
body is at liberty to make them ſay what he 
pleaſes: but then, though ſuch a fortuitous 


mixture of colours may ſtart a hint, or give 


riſe to a new invention, yet will it not furniſh 


the leaſt aſſiſtance towards the execution, or fi- 


niſhing any thing it has occaſioned. 


A painter who would appear univerſal, and . 


pleaſe people of different taſtes, muſt ſet off 


ſeveral figures in the ſame piece, both with 
very deep and very ſoft ſhadows ; taking care, 


by the way, to make the reaſon of ſuch diver- 
ſity apparent. 
A painter ought to have his mind continu- 


ally at work, and to make remarks on every 
The courſe a object, worthy of notice, that he meets. He 7 


painter mult 
take in his ſtu- 


ought even to ſtand {till in order to view them 


with the greater attention; and afterwards to 


form rules on what he has obſerved, with re- 


gard to lights, ſhadows, place, and other cir- 


cumſtances. Let him make himſelf a maſter of 
the theory, before he meddle with the practice, 
and be very-curious in comparing the limbs 
and jondures of different animals with one ano- 
ther; taking minutes of every thing he learns, 
the better to fix them in his memory. 

A painter who has no doubts in his ſtudies, 
makes but a ſmall progreſs in his art; it being 
an infallible ſign, where all things appear eaſy, 


How a painter that the workman is inſufficient, and the work 


may judge of 
his proticiency. 


above his pitch. But when once a painter has 
got a juſt ſenſe of the whole difficulties of his 
work, every new reflection he makes, will give 
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him new ſtrength to ſurmount them; inſo- 
much that, if he perſeveres in it, every day 
will contribute ſomething towards his i improve- 
ment and perfection. | 

Let a novice, in the firſt och; exerciſe his 
hand, in copying the deſigns of ſome able maſ- 
ter; after he has got a habit of doing this, he 


21 

The manner 

of learning to 
eſign. 


may proceed to relie vo's, deligning after them, 


in the method hereafter to be taught. 

The firſt ſkerch of a hiſtory piece muſt be 
very ſlight, and the ſigures very imperfectly 
formed; your principal regard being to the 
juſtneſ: of their ſituation: having adjuſted the 
ordonnance of the piece, you may finiſh the 
members at your leiſure. 
| Whenever either your own. reflection, or the 
information of your friends, points out any 
fault in your work, correct it immediately; 
leſt, in expoſing the piece to the world, you 
ex poſe your own weakneſs: nor flatter your- 
ſelf that what reputation you loſe by letting it 
eſcape, may be retrieved in your next perfor- 
mance. It is not with painting as with muſic, 
which dies in the breath that gives it birth: 
Painting is of a more durable nature, and what- 
ever overſights of this kind you make public, 
will be ſtanding reproaches to you ever after- 
wards. Nor will it avail to plead poverty in 
zexcuſe of your errors, or to palliate the matter 
by urging want of leifure ro finiſh what you 
do. The ſtudy of virtue itſelf will ſerve for 
food to the body, as well as the mind. How 


{% 


— 


_ 


> * Ordonnance is the placing, regularly, the figures, it in re- 
ſpect of the whole compoſure; or the particular diſpoſition 


of figures, as to the different groups, maſſes, contraits, de- 
corum, e and ſituation. 


; F many 


How to ſketch 
out a hiſtory- 
piece. 


Faults to be 
corrected as 
ſoon as diſco- 
vered. 
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many philoſophers born in the midſt of alenty; 
have yet abandoned themſelves to penury and 
want, to become the more free and diſengaged 
for virtue, and the ſtudy thereof. 

Nothing deceives us more than the judgment 
to truſt his own we form of our own works; nor are the opi- 


A painter never 


judgment. 


nions of our friends much more to be relied 
upon: a friend is in effect a ſecond ſelf, and 
therefore to be held in the ſame degree of ſuſ- 


picion. It is the critique of our enemies that 


we ought to form ourſelves by : this is uſually 


ſincere; which is more than I can fay either for 


myſelf, or my friend. 

Among other things, I ſhall not ſcruple tc 
deliver a new method of affifting the invention; 
which, though trifling in appearance, may yet 
be of conſiderable ſervice, in opening the mind, 

A new art of and putting it upon the ſcent of new thoughts; 
vention and it is this; if you look at ſome old wall co- 
vered with dirt, or the odd appearance of 
ſome ſtreaked ſtones, you may diſcover ſeveral 
things like landſkips, battles, clouds, uncom- 
mon at1iludes,* humorous faces, draperies, 
Sc. Out of this confuſed maſs of objects, the 


mind will be furniſhed with abundance of de- : 


ſigns and ſubjects, perfectly new. 
The advantage I have often found it of uſe, to recollect the 


of recollecting ; 
in the nicht. idcas of what J had confidered in the day, after 


what has been J was retircd to bed, and encompaſſed with the 
ſtudied in the 
day. 

thus repeating the conteurs, and other parts of 


e which. require a cloſer attention, their 


— nn 


— — —— 


* Attitude implies little more than action and poſture; 
though it is ſometimes uſed where neither of theſe would be 
proper: for inſtance, action is not applicable to a dead 
corpſe; nor do we ſay, that ſuch a figure is in a handſome 
Polture, but in a graceful attitude, or diſpoſition, 


filence and obſcurity of the night. For, by 
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images are ſtrongly impreſſed on the memory, 
and familiarized to the mind. 
If you intend to become a proficient, be ſure a man to go 
! never to deln any thing Nightly or in haſte ; e 
but take time to conſider, with regard to lights, induftry ere he 
which parts receive the ſtrengeſt, and in ſha- hne, auh“ 
” dows which are the deepeſt; obſerve how theſe ee and exye- 
> mingle together, and in what quantity, ſtill 8 
comparing the one with the other. As to the 
cContours, conſider towards what part they are 
to be directed, what quantity of light and ſha- 
dow meet within the lines, where they are 
more or leſs ſtrong, larger or ſmaller; and 
laſtly, take care that your lights and ſhadows 
do not terminate abruptly, but that they fall 
ſoftly into one another, and at laſt loſe them- 
ſelves, inſenſibly, like ſmoke. After you have 
once habituated yourſelf to be thus punctual 
and exact in your deſigns, expedition and diſ- 
patch will come apace. | ; 
While a painter is employed either in deſign- A painter to 
ing, or painting, he ought to liſten with atten- (et te cen- 
tion to the different ſentiments which dif- rent perſons on 
* ferent people entertain of his performance: is works. 
there being nobody, how ignorant in painting 
ſoever, but who underſtands the ſhape of a 
man, and can readily tell whether he be hump- 
backed, crooked-legged, have any thing mon- 
ſtrous in his hand, or any the like blemiſh : 
Why may not a perſon then, who can ſo well 
- diſtinguiſh the defects of nature, be allowed to 
judge of thoſe of art? 
It is ridiculous in a painter to confide ſo far 


a 


A painter to 


in his memory, as to think it capable of retain- deten after na- 


j ing all he has ſeen and obſerved in nature: wt, rather 


| ' | than his own 
the memory is a faculty too weak, as well ideas, 


as too narrow, for that purpoſe ; and the only 
F 2 ſure 
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Variety of pro- 
Portions to be 
affected. 


No difficult 
matter to be- 


come univerſal. 


The abſurdity 


of meddling 
with the prac- 
tice, before 


having maſter- 


ed the theory. 
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ſure way, is to copy, as much as pollible; from 
nature herſelf. 

A painter loſes a great TY of his dignity, 
by confining his genius, and never venturing 
out of his ordinary courſe. There are ſome, 
for inſtance, who apply themſelves to the paint- 
ing of nudibies; but ſo, as ſtill ſtrictly to ob- 
ſerve the ſame proportions, and never introdu- 
cing the leaſt variety: whereas they ſhould 


conſider, that a man may be well proportioned, 


whether he be thick or ſlender, ſhort or tall. 
By diſregarding this diverſity of proportions, 
a painter ſeems to caſt all his figures in the 
lame mould, which is an error of the firſt 
magnitude. 

A painter, well acquainted with the theory 
of his art, may, without any great difficulty, 
render himſelf univerſal. For all terreſtrial 
animals have this in common with each other, 
that their members are compoſed of muſcles, 
nerves, and bones: the only difference between 
them lying in their different lengths and 
thickneſſes, as is demonſtrated by the anato- 
mitts. As to aquatic animals, in which, in- 
deed, there is a great variety, I think a painter, 
who is well adviſed, will not trouble him 
about them. | 

Thoſe who venture on the practice, without 
firſt qualifying themſelves in the theory, are 
like mariners putting out to ſea without ei- 
ther helm or compaſs, ignorant what courſe 
to take. The practice ought always to be built 
on a rational theory, of which perſpective is 
both the guide and the gate; and, without 
vhich, it is impoſſible to ſucceed, either in 
deſiening, or in any of the arts depending 
thereon. 

A painter 
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A painter ſhould never tye himſelf to imi- One power: 
tate the manner * of any other; his buſineſs be- eee 
ing not to repreſent the works of men, but other. 
thoſe of nature; who at the ſame time is ſo 
abundant in her productions, that it is ridicu- 

lous to have recourſe to her ſervants, who have 

nothing but what they borrowed from her; 

when the miſtreſs herſelf is ſo ready to enter- 

ain them. 

To deſign after nature, or the life, you muſt How to deſign 

be removed from the object, three times it's Ver the Mee. 
magnitude; taking care, as you draw each 
ſtroke, to obſerve what parts of your model F 
meet under the principal, or perpendicular 
line. | 
In deſigning, you muſt confider that the ſha- a caution a- 
dows of objects are not always ſimple; but bout ants 
that, beſides the principal one, there are ſeveral ; 
others, thrown like ſmoke or a thin cloud 
upon the principal ſhadow, and for that rea- 
Jon almoſt imperceptible. This may be ſeen by 
experience; and the reaſon of it ſhewn by 
perſpective, which demonſtrates, that ſpheri- 
eal bodies receive as many different lights and 
ſhadows as there are different bodies encom- 
paſſing them. 


" _ 


__—_ 22 — — 
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Manner is the habitude that painters have acquired, 
Bot only in the management of the pencil, but alſo in the 
bree principal parts of painting, viz. invention, deſign, 
and colouring : it is by the manner in painting, that we 
Judge this piece to be Tifian's, 7intoret's, or Vinci's hand; 
as by the ſtyle in writing, we guels this book to be this or 
that author's. 

+ The model is generally taken for any natural object 
that preſents itſelf to be drawn; in particular, it ſignifies a 
ſtatue, nudity, or the like, ſet up in the academies, to be 
Copied by the novices in, painting: | 
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A north light will be the moſt proper for a 


painter's purpoſe, as being the ſteadieſt. 
chamber be open towards the ſouth, it will be 
convenient to place an oiled ſaſh before it; to 
the end that the light of the ſun, which will 


be upon it all day, being moderated, may ſpread 
itſelf equally, and without any ſenſible altera- 


* 


The lights pro- 
per tor figures 
deftgned 2 fier 
the life, or ak. 
ter Tete 90 8 


- 
\ 


tion. The light, by which he deſigns from the 


life, ought to come from ſuch am altitude, as 


that the ſhadows of bodies projected on the 
plane, may be equal to their heights. 

In repreſenting of bodies, you muſt always 
give them ſuch lights, as are moſt ſuitable to 
the places they are ſuppoſed to be in. For in- 


ſtance, if they be ſuppoſed in the country, and 


in the open air, the ſun being hidden, they 
ought to be encompaſſed with an almoſt uni- 


verſal light; if the ſun be ſeen, the ſhadows 
mult be very dark with reſpect to the other 


parts which receive the light; and all the ſha- 
dows, both primitive and derivative, muſt have 


their extremities bold and defined: the light 


accompanying theſe ſhadows, muſt be extreme- 
ly faint; becauſe the air, to whoſe reflection 


they owe that little light they receive, com- 
municates at the ſame time it's own colour; 


weakening the light it conveys, by mingling 
it's own azure along with it. 


as are illumined by the ſun, plainly appear- 
ing tinged with the colour of that luminary ; 
but diſcovers itſelf ill more evidently, when 
the ſun, hidden behind a cloud, illumines it 
with his rays, and makes it appear red and 
intlamed: for then all bodies, receiving light 
trom the cloud, will be tinged and coloured 
with it's redneſs; while the other ſides of thc 


bodies, 


This is eaſily ob- 
ſervable in white objects; ſuch parts of which, 


If his 
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ſacs, turned from the cloud, will appear ob. 
ſcure, and tinged with the azure of the air; 


0 ſo that a perſon, obſerving this object thus dif- 


ferently illuſtrated, will imagine it of two co- 
lours. It is a certain maxim then, founded upon 
what we know of nature, and the 'caufe of 
\ theſe lights and ſhadows, that, to repreſent 
them aright, they muſt participate of that 
Zwhich produced them; and that, unleſs we 
make them retain ſomething of their firſt 


: Ncauſe, our imitation of nature will be lame 
and imperfect. But if the object you repre- 


ſent be ſuppoſed in a chamber a little illu- 


mined, and that you view it from without, 
ſtanding in a line withæne light that breaks in 


upon it, the ſhadows of that figure muſt of 


i neceſſity be very ſoft, and the figure cannot 


fail of being very graceful, and of doing cre- 


dit to the painter; for the relievo * will be 


ah Zbold, notwithſtanding the ſoftneſs of the ſha- 


4 


dos; and theſe will be the more eminently 
fo on that ſide of the chamber which is the 
= moſt enlightened, the ſhadows there being al- 
* moſt inſenſible: the reaſon of which ſhall be 


2 delivered hereafter. 


Where the light is too harſhly cut by the The nahis pro- 
© ſhadows, it has a very ill effect: to exade 


$ which inconvenience, it will be neceſſary, 


© where your figures are ſuppoſed in the open 


f air, to avoid placing them in the ſun-ſhine ; 


rather feigning a lowering day, and drawing, a 


few tranſparent clouds between the ſun and your 


figures by this means they will be the more 


* _— + 
—_—_— ä 
* — 
nn Lam. Df — 8 —— yy 
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The relievo is an emboſſed figure in ſculpture; in paint- 


ä ing it is uſed for that part which comes boldly out, as ir it 


| 


were really emboſſed, 


weakly 


per tor "Syures 
deſigned from 


How to deſign 


a nudity, 


How to defign 
from the life. 


How to deſign 
a landikip from 
the lie, or to 


plan of a 


country, 
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weakly enlightened, and there will be room 


for 


the extremities of 


their ſhadows to 


mingle and loſe themſelves inſenſibly in the 


lights. 


In deſigning a nud:ty,. obſerve firſt to give 
your figure it's entire contour ; afterwards chuſ- 
ing that part of it which you think beſt, and 
giving it a juſt proportion to the reſt, proceed | 


to finiſh it; 


for without this method you will 


never be able to join the ſeveral members toge- 
ther with the ſymmetry required: laſtly, to add 
a ſtil] further grace to your figure, obſerye 
that the head be never turned the ſame way 


with the ſtomach; 
have never the ſame direction; 


that the arm and leg 


head be turned towards the right ſhoulder, 
it be made to ſtoop a little on the left fide; 
that if the ſtomach ſtrut forwards, the head 
may be turned to the leſt fide, and the parts 
of the right fide repreſented higher than thoſe 
of the lett. 

A perſon who would den from the life, 
ought to place himſelf in ſuck a manner, as that 
his eye may be ina level with that of the figure 
he 1s to copy from. 

Take a ſquare piece of glaſs, about the ſize 
of a quarter of a theet of royal paper, and fix- 
make an exact ing it directly between your eyes, and the ob- 


jects you would deſign, remove yourſelf two- 


thirds of your arm's-length, that 1s, about a 
foot and a halt backwards. Having then fixed 
your head, by means of ſome contrivance, ſo 


firm as not to move or ſhake a jot, ſhut one of 


your eyes, and with the point of a pencil, trace 


every thing upon the glaſs, 
through it. 
- you may transfer this deſign from the glaſs 


that you ſee 
When your eyes are at liberty, 


upon 


that if the 


* 


* 
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© upon paper, and chalking the paper, make a 
fair copy from it, to be put into colours at your 
F leiſure; but be ſure to obſerve the aerial a 
ſpective. 

Landſkips ought to be painted in ſuch man- The tight pron 
"ner, as that the trees may appear half enlight- per for las- 
tencd and half ſhadowed. The beſt time you *' 

can chooſe for this purpoſe, is when the ſun 
is half covered with clouds; for then the trees 
receive, on the one hand, an univerſal light 

from the heavens, and on the other, an uni- 

verſal ſhadow from the earth; and their parts 
will be ſo much the darker, as they are nearer 

the earth. 
When you have no other light to work by, 

but that of a candle, obſerve to place between How to defien 
the light, and the figure you would copy, a eaadie git, 
laun frame, or an oiled paper, or at leaſt a 

piece of plain paper unoiled, provided it be 
very fine and thin; the ſhadows being by this 

means ſoftened, their extremities will not ap- 

pear too abrupt and cut off. 
Lights and ſhadows add a ſurprizing grace 
to the faces of perſons placed at the entrance ola bot __ 
of a dark room; every body who ſees them give it all the 
will be charmed, provided they be well diſ— ee ee 
a poſed ; and ſo as that the ſhadowed fide of the des. 

face may appear obſcured by the darkneſs of 
the place towards which it is turned; and at 
the ſame time the lightened ide be further 
illumined by the ef of the air, which 

is diffuſed all over it, and by which nicans the 
ſhadows become almoſt inſenſible on that ſide. 

This augmentation of light and ſhadow gives 

figures a great ,reliez» "6a an uncommon 
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The light pro- 
per for taces, 
and all corna- 


47% in general walls are waſhed with a carnation * colour, 
to be painted 


by. The time you are to chuſe for painting, is the 


ſummer, when the fun is covered with thin 
clouds; but if you fear leſt it ſhould break out, 
you may take care to have the ſouth-wall of 


your chamber raiſed ſo high, as to be a ſcreen 


to the northern one, and to prevent the ſun- 
beams from ſtriking upon it; otherwiſe the 
reflected rays will make falſe lights, and ſpoil 


your ſhadows. 
be taken in de- 
gures in a 


hiſtory-piece, 5 e 
klebe. gures to be placed; obſerving, when he deſigns, 


that his ſight be as much below the figure he 


is upon, as the place where the piece is to be 
expoſed, is higher than the eye of a ſpectator. 
Without this precaution, his work will inevita- 
bly be full of faults, and can never poſſibly have 
a good effect. 


How to deſign 
a nudity, or any 


other obiect Your hand, and obſerve what parts meet in the 
from the lite. {ame perpendic ular line. 


The meaſure or 
diviſion of a 


N each degree into twelve points, each point in- 


to twelve minutes, the minutes into ſeconds, 
and ſo on, till ſuch time as you have found a 


meaſure equal to the ſmalleſt parts of your fi- 


gure. 

rr T7426. 1. Fig. 1.] be a window 
lf with regars through which the light enters, M the center 
to the light of the light, and C the model: a painter may 


—_— place himſelf where he pleaſes, provided 


A painter muſt always conſider the place his 
painting is to be diſpoſed in, and remark the 
height of the plan in which he intends his fi- 


Hold a thread with a plummet ſuſpended in 


Divide the head into twelve degrees, and 


For faces and other nudities, you muſt have i 
a chamber open and expoſed to the air, whoſe 
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his eye be between the ſhadowed, and the en- 
ightened part of the »odel ; which place he 
may find, by diſpoſing himſelf between the 
Point M, and that point of the model where 
P ceaſes to be enlightened, and begins to be 
ſhadowed. 

A high light, equally diffuſed, and not too I Hoe in 
#littering, ſets off objects with the utmoſt per wth, 
grace, and ſhews the ſmalleſt parts of them to the mot ad- 
the greateſt advantage. e 

A painter who has any thing unſeemly, or A painters 
diſproportionate in the make of his own per- ſasenne, im. 
fon, will be extremely liable to beſtow the ſame poſed upon by 
blemiſh on his figures: this is particularly ob- e e 
ſervable in the hands, as being continually be- 

oe our eyes. A painter therefore mult apply 

Himſelf to correct any falſe 1mpreſſion, which 

an object always preſent to him, may make on 

his imagination; and to guard againſt that ri- 

giculous piece of ſelf-love, of fanſying every 

thing beautiful that reſembles himſelf. 

A painter well acquainted with the muſcles, Anatomy me. 
tcndons, &c. will know what, and how many inter. 
muſcles concur to the motion of any member; 

what muſcle contracting itſelf, occaſions any 

Other to retire; what tendons and what liga- 

ments belong to each muſcle, and conſpire to 

make it act; and will look with contempt on 

the manner of ſome ignorant painters, who, in 

all ſorts of alliludes, do always make the ſame 

muſcles appear, in the arms, back, ſtomach, 

and other parts. 

It is a very groſs, though a very common Repetition in 
fault, to repeat the ſame attitudes, and the ſame 1 
folds of the drapery, in the ſame painting; and ö 
to draw all the faces ſo like one another, that 

they all appear * after the ſame model. 


2 | A painter 


How a painter 
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the choice of 


A fault of ſome 
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A painter in the firft place ought to defign | 0 
his figure from the model of ſome natural body, 


and beautiful ; let him 1n the next place mea- 


ſure himſelf, and obſerve in what part of his 
perſon he differs from his model, and how 
much that difference is. Having once deter- 


mined theſe points, let him carefully avoid 


thoſe faults in his figures, which he has dif- 
covered in his own perſon. A painter can 


never be too circumſpect on this head; for as 
there is no object nearer, or more familiar to 
us than our own body, the defects of that do 
uſually paſs unregarded : ſometimes we are even 
fond of them, and not only view them with? 
delight in ourſelves, but in others too; ; It being. 
a natural paſhon of the ſoul, to take pleaſure 
in things.rclembling the body it animates. It 
is for this reaſon, perhaps, that there is no 
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woman, how difagreeable ſoever ſhe be, but 


” who finds her gallant, 


A painter who had de/igned. ſome particular A 4 


figure, with ſtrong lights and ſhadows, ſhall i 
frequently, either through 1gnorance or inad- 7 


vertency, introduce it into a piece, the /cexe 
of which lies in the country, and demands a 
light equally diffuſed on all ſides, and which 
ſhews all parts of the object. By this means 
it comes to paſs, that, contrary to the eſta- 
bliſhed rules of the clair-0b/cure,* we often ſee 
deep ſhadows, where there can be none in na- 
ture, or at leaſt where they are almoſt inſen- 
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art of managing lights and ſhadows: ſo when a painter: 7 
chuſes an advantageous light, and diſpoſes his figures ſo, 6 

Fo lights which are ſet off with deep ſhades, I pe 
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able; and r-//exes,* where there cannot poſſi= 
dly be any at all. 

Painting conſiſts of two principal parts; the pivigen of 
dne is the hen, that is, the figure, or con- baintins. 
our, bounding bodies, and their parts :—the 
pth-r is the colouring, comprehending the co- 
ours included within the contour, 

1 Deſigning is likewiſe divided into two parts; Diviſion of 

ne whercof is the proportion of the parts, isis. 

vith regard both to one another, and to the 

hole which they conſtitute: the other is the 

ttilnde, which ought to be proper to the ſub- 

ect, and to correſpond with the intention, and 

he ſentiments ſuppoled to be in the figure 

benny : 

There are three things to be conſidered in Proportion of 

the proportions, dix. juſtneſs, ſuitableneſs, “e bn. 

and motion. juſtneſs takes in the exact 
meaſure of the parts, conſidered both with 
gegard to one another, and to the whole. By 
ſuitableneſs, we mean the character proper to 

each perſon, according fo it's age, ſtate, and 
ondition ; ſo that in the ſame figure there be 

ot ſeen parts both of an old man and a young 
dne; nor thoſe of a woman in the figure of 
a man; nor in a beautiful body, any other than 
beautiful parts. Laſtly, the motion, which is 
nothing but the ailude and expreſſion of the 
ſentiments of the ſoul, requires a diſpoſition 
in every figure, that may expreſs what it is 
going; and the manner it would do it in: 
for it muſt he obſerved, that an old man never 
appcar with the briſkneſs and vivacity of a 


. 


i * Reflex is the return or rebound of the light, bring- 


» han it a colour borrowed from the ſuhject that ſends it 
ac L. 
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The motion 
and expreſſion 
of figur es. 


The center: Never draw the contours of your figures in 
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young one, nor the force and vigour of a ro- 


buſt one; that a woman never have the air of 
a man; and, in ſhort, that whatever either 


force or delicacy are ſhewn 1n the figure, be 


likewiſe ſeen in it's motion. 


All the figures in a painting ought to be 


in an a/i/ude ſuitable to the ſubject they repre- 
ſent; ſo that, in viewing them, one may eaſily 
know what they think, and what they would 
ſay. To aſſiſt your imagination, in thus ſuit- 


ing the allitudes to your figures, conſider atten- | 


tively the geſtures of mutes, who expreſs the 
thoughts and conceptions of their mind, by 
the motions of their eyes, hands, and whole 
body. Nor muſt you be ſurprized that I ſend 
you to a maſter without a tongue, to learn an 
art of which he is ignorant himſelf; ſince ex- 
perience makes it appear, that he will teach you 


more by his actions, than all the world beſides, 


with their words and lectures. A painter there- 
fore, before he fix his attiludes, ſhould confider 
the quality of thoſe who ſpeak, together with 


the nature of the buſineſs they ſpeak on; in 
order to apply the example of a mute, which 1 


here propoſe, to his purpoſe, 


never to be too any colour different from that of the ground 


harſh and appa- 


vent. 


they are in; that is, never make any obſcure 
projiles * between the figures and the ground. 


7 —_ _ — 
hd 9 IF 


* Profile is that which marks out the parts, members, 
and jettings-out, (ec. of ſolid bodies, and is oppoſed to 
the plan; as when we ſay the profile of a church, we mean 
the repreſentation of it's height, depth, and length, Oc. 
1 
\ 


ſculpture it ſignifies a head drawn ſideways, as in medals, _ 


The 
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+ The faults in little figures are not ſo eaſily , fault not fo 
giſcerned as thoſe in larger; the reaſon of ea diſcovers 
hich is, that the extreme diminution of the in 
parts of little figures does not allow us to ex- one. 

amine ſtrictly into their proportion: ſo that 

It is impoſſible to determine wherein thoſe parts 

gre defective. For inſtance, if you look at a 

man three hundred paces diſtant from you, 

Fith deſign to examine the features of his face, 

and to obſerve whether he be handſome or de- 

3 or of ordinary appearance; you will 

Had that with how much carneſtneſs and at- 

tention ſoever you view him, it will be impoſſi- 

ple for you to diſcover to which claſs he be- 

longs: the reaſon of which is, without doubt, 

owing to the apparent diminution of the parts 

of the object, occaſioned by it's great diſtance 

From the cye. If you doubt whether diſtance 
diminiſhes objects, you may be eaſily convinced 

the following experiment: hold your hand 

ſome diſtance from your face, in ſuch man- 

Her, as that pointing up a finger, the tip of 

it may correſpond to the top of the ſame per- 

Jon's head, whom you were before obſerving ; 

And you will find that your finger does not only 

gover his face length-wiſe, but likewiſe a con- 

derable part of his body: an evident proof of 

the apparent diminution of the object! 

The painters are apt to lament themſelves, why the lie- 
Ind quarrel with their own performances, be- in painung 
Fauſe, in copying from the life, they cannot r 
2 . 3 , 

ive their figures the ſame force and relievo, in nature. 
with which images appear in a mirror; ur— 

ing that they have colours of greater luſtre, 

and ſhadows much deeper, than any the mirror 

Ei and laying the whole blame of their - 
ilure upon their own ignorance, or W 
rl neſs. 
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neſs in the management of them: but they? 
herein abuſe themſelves, and impute that to 
their own weakneſs, which is an effect purely 
natural. A painted figure muſt of neceſſity ap- 
pear with leſs relieve, than a figure ſeen in a” 


mirror, (though both ſuperficial) unleſs both 


the one and the other be only viewed with a 
ſingle eye; the reaſon is this: the two eyes, 


AB, [Tab. 1. Fig. 2. ] viewing the two objects, 
N M, one behind another, M cannot entirely? 
intercept the ſight of NM, the baſe of the viſual! 


Trays being ſo large, that the farther object dif. 


covers itſelf beyond the firſt; but if you only 


make uſe of one eye, as &, [Tab. 1. Fig. 3.] the 
object F will intercept the whole extent of &, 
becauſe the pyramid of viſual rays, iſſuing from 
a point, has the firſt body F tor it's baſe ; by? 


which means the ſecond R, of the ſame ſize, is 


entirely hidden.“ 


pieces never to 
be painted one 
over another on 
the ſame front. 


A It is an univerſal fault, and which painters» 
Several hiftory- EVETY day run into, in painting the fronts of 
churches and chapels, that, after finiſhing ſome: 
hiſtory-piece, with the landſkip, buildings,” 
Sc. they go on to paint other pieces, over, and 
by the ſide of the firſt, {till changing the per. 
ſpective point ; ſo that the ſame front ſhall be 
painted with ſeveral different points of view, 


3 — — —ů 
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* Leonardo 1s a little obſcure in this chapter, and may, 


perhaps, have been miſtaken ; the matter, in a few word 


| ſeems to be this: every painting is a piece of perſpective, 
and the figures in it capable of appearing with as much 
But the 5 


reliewo, as the natural objects they repreſent. 
figures in painting are all flat, ſo that we cannot turn round 
them, to view their different ſides; there being properly but 
one point of view. from whence they may 


whereas we ſurvey all the ſides of natural bodies; and th“ 


always appear with the relievo they really have. 
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Dan which nothing can be more abſurd; the 
Woint of view in any painting repreſenting the 
ye of a ſpectator. If you aſk then, how the 
Ife of any ſaint divided into ſeveral hiſtories, 
Pay be painted on the ſame front? I anſwer, 
that you muſt place your firſt plan, with it's 
herſpective point, at ſuch a height as may be the 
Moſt ſuitable to thoſe who are to view it below; 
preſenting your principal hiſtory in large, up- 
In this firſt plan, and ſtill diminiſhing the fi- 
Zures and buildings for the reſt of your ſubject, 
cording to the different ſituations they are 
Waced in. In the reſt of the front towards the 
dp, you may paint landſkips, with trees, pro- 
Wortionate to the figures, or angels, if the 
Wſtory require it, or birds, or barely the 
avens with clouds, and the like incidents. 
Without this conduct, it will be much better 
for you to let theſe forts of paintings alone; for 
Pur whole work will be falſe, and contrary to 
Me rules of optics. 

The figures illuminated with ſome particu- 
Jar light, ſhew a greater 7e/iewv, than thoſe en- 
htened with an univerſal one. For a parti- 
ular light produces reflexes, which looſen the 
Hy ures from the ground of the painting. Theſe 
Mexes riſe from the lights of ſome figures, 
d rebound upon the ſhadows of thoſe oppo- 
Aſc to them, giving them a faint light. A 


ſome vaſt obſcure place, receives no reflex ; 
that there are no parts of it to be ſeen but 


The light in 


which figures 


appear with 


the greateſt re. 


16. 


Pure, however, expoſed to a particular light, 


What are enlightened: but this is never uſed - 


*Excepting in niphi-pizces, where the light muſt 
ge very dim and particular. 

The contours of ſigures diſeover more ſkill in 
ge //2ning, than the lights and ſhadows : the 


+ 


Greater varies 


ty in the 
lights aud 


madous o, fl 
gutes, than in 
their cortours. 


*The muſcles 
uſed in the ſe- 
veral motions 
ot the body, 
to be remem- 
.bered by a 
punter, 
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firſt requires the greateſt ſtrength of thought, 
and the latter the greater extent and compals; |# 
for the members are confined to a certain num- 
ber of motions ; but the projections of ſhadows, 
the qualitics of light, their degradations, &c. 
are infinite. 7 

Take notes of the muſcles and tendons, 
which, in different 2////udes, and different mo- 
tions, are either diſcovered or hidden in each 
meinber, or at leaſt, that are neither the one 


nor the other: and remember that this is a 


ſtudy of great importance to painters and ſta- 
tuaries, whoſe profeſſion obliges them to un- 
derſtand the muſcles, their functions and uſes. 
Bur further, you muſt make theſe remarks on 


the human body, in all it's ſtages, from infancy 


to old age; obſerving the changes each mem- 
ber is liable to; for inſtance, in growing fatter | 


or leaner, &c. 


A remark upon 
expteſſion and 
altitudes. 


Painting only 
to be viewed 


trom ſome fin-- 


gle place. 


A remark upon 
kKiadows. 


In actions purely natural, which we perform i 
Nieht reflection, but which, at the ſame time, 
ſpring from a ſtrong inclination, a painter mg 
ſhould obſerve what are the firſt effects dilco- 
vering themſelves in the body; and make Wh 
ſketches of what he remarks in this kind; for 
by means of theſe, he will be enabled, on occa- 
lion, to place a body in the ſame a7ituae ; from 
whence he may gather, what parts are con- 
cerned inthe action he would repreſent. WM 

Painting Theuld only be viewed from one 


ſingle place, as may be obſerved from the fol. We 


lowing example: If you would repreſent a 
round. bowl in any High place, you muſt give 
your figure an oval contour, retreating back- 
wards till ſuch time ſas it appear round. Fs 
When, in deſigning after any body, you find % 

_ yourſelf unable precitely to determine how far 5 
che; 
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EE the ſhadows reach; be ſure to leave them un- 

WE finiſhed | in your painting. By this ingenuous 

piece of negligence, you will at once ſhew your 

T own modelty, and the ſtrictneſs wherewith you 

= imitate nature. 

Children that are to be repreſented fitting, tow to repre- 
© mult ſhew very quick motions, and even con- det Title chil- 
torſions of body; on the contrary, it they be 

© ſtanding, they ſhould appear timorous and 

* fearful. 

Io repreſent an old man landing, you mult ©: REY 
281 give him a dull indolent attitude, with flow bud old men.“ 
motions, his knees a little bent, his feet ſtrad- 

ling, his back crooked, his head ſtooping for- 

wards, and his arms rather folded, than ſpread 

out too wide, 

Old women ſhouid-appear cager and paſſion- h d „pre- 
ate, fiery and outrageous as furies: but this ſented women. 
character ought to be exprelied in the air of the 
face, and the agitation of the arms, rather than 
in the motions of the feet. 

Women muſt appear very modeſt and reſer- How to repre- 
ved in their air, their knees cloſe together, “t vomen- 
their arms aero, or folded over the ſtomach, | 
the head gracefully bowing, and a little in- 
clincd on one {ide. 

A thing wholly devoid of light, is nothing "IIIa MY 
but darkneſs: now, the night "being of this night-piece, 
nature, to make any nocturnal repreſenta- 
tion, you muſt take care that there be a large 
fire, to illumine your objects; in the con— 
duct of which, you muſt obſerve the following 
rules: thoſe things that are neareſt the fire 
muſt be the moſt tinged with it's colour, it be- 
ing a natural property of bodies, that the 
nearer they are to any object, the more they 
be receive of it's light, and the morc they partake 


T7 2 i af 


How to repre- 
ſent a tempeſt. 
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of it's colour; and as the fire appears of a red 
colour, every thing illumined by it muſt like- 
wife be ſcen of a reddiſh caſt; this redneſs 
always growing weaker, and partaking more 
of the blackncls of the night, in proportion 
as the objects are farther removed from the 
fire. As to the figures, obſerve that thoſe 
between you and the fire do not appear in 
the leaſt illumined by it; for, on the ſide that 
you view them, they are only tinged with the 
obſcurity of the night, there being no poſſi- 
bility of their 1 any thing from the 
brightneſs of the fire: the figures on either ſide 
ſhould appear halt * and half black; and 
thoſe ſeen beyond the fire, muſt be all illumi- 
ned with a red light, upon a black ground. 
As to the altiudes, ſuch figures as are neareſt 
the fire ſhould hold their hands before their 
faces, and ſcreen themſelves from the ſcorch- 
ing heat of the fire with the ſkirts of their 
cloaths, turning their faces the other way, as 
if they were about to fly from it. Thoſe that 
are further from the fire, ſhould likewiſe appear 
dazzled with the flame, covering their eyes 
with their hands, to ſhelter them from the too- 
powerful light. 

If you would repreſent a tempeſt, conſider 
attentively it's effects. A high wind, either 


upon ſea or land, forces up everything it 


meets with, if not Rteadily fixed, toſſes it con- 
fuſedly, and whirls it away. In painting a 


tempeſt, therefore, you muſt repreſent the 


clouds driven impetuouſſy by the wind, and 
claſhing againſt each other; the air filled with 
duſt and ſand, ſwept from the ſhores, and 
gathered into eddies ; leaves, and even branches 


of trees, Aiſorderly blended with other light 


bodies, 
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1 BY LEONARDO DA VINCT. . 
bodies, and hurlcd with rapidity over the whole 
region; herbs beaten cloſe to the ground; 
ſome trees torn up, their roots in the air; 
others giving way to the wind, their boughs 
1 broken, or bent contrary to their natural 
= poſture, their leaves ruffled, and folded in dif- 

ferent manners; men overturned, incumbered 

in their cloaths, covered with duſt, and ſcarce 
to be known; others, who keep upon their 
feet, appearing behind ſome tree, and cling- 
ing cloſe round it, leſt the ſtorm ſhould tranſ- 
port them; others covering their eyes with 
their hands, for fear of being blinded by the 
duſt, bending towards the earth, with their 
drapery irregularly fluttering in the air, or even 
flying from them in the wind. If the ſtorm be 
= repreſented at ſea, the waves daſhing againſt, 
cach other, muſt cover it with froth, which 
being raiſed up by the wind, may fill the air 
as with a thick cloud; veſſels appearing in the 
> middle of the water, muſt diſcover ſailors 
> holding the ends of broken ropes, ſhattered 
ſails wildly floating, and torn maſts tumbled 
upon the deck: others may be repreſented. 
upon the point of ſnip-wreck, the waves break- 
ing in, the mariners ſhrieking and laying hold 
of the remaining wrecks of the veſſel. One 
may further feign the air full of clouds, im- 
> petuouſly driven by the winds, ſtopped and 
= repulſed by the mountain-tops, and having re- 
= collected themſelves, encompaſſing them like 
waves broken againſt a rock; the day at the 

ſame time appearing dark and overſhadowed 

with duſt, rain, and thick clouds. 
In the firſt place, you muſt paint the ſmoke yy, to repre. 
- ofgartillery, confuſedly mingled in the air, ſent a battle, 
with the duſt ariſing from the horſes? feet. 
5 In 


} 
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In expreſſing this mixture, obſerve the follow- 
ing rules. Though duſt, by reaſon of it's extreme 
lightneſs, does eaſily mount into the air, yet 
has it the common affection of all natural bodies, 


I mean gravity, by which it returns of itſelf. 


towards the earth; none but rhe fineſt and 
moſt ſubtle parts of it continuing to float in the 
air : it muſt be painted therefore of a very thin 
weak colour, and not much unlike to that of 
air; the ſmoke which mingles itſelf with the 
air and duſt, being mounted to a certain pitch, 
will appear like dark clouds; in the more ele- 
vated parts, it will be much more viſible than 
the duſt, and will appear of a colour ſomewhat 
azure and blueiſh; the duſt always retaining 
it's natural colour. This mixture of air,“ 
duſt, and ſmoke, will appear much brighter on 


the ſide whence the light comes, than on the 


oppoſite one. The deeper the combatants are 
ſunk in this cloud, the leſs viſible they will 
be, and the leſs difference there will be between 
their lights and ſhadows. The faces, per- 
ſons, airs, arms, and every thing about them, 


muſt be painted of a fiery red colour, this 


redneſs always diminithing as it is further re- 
moved from it's origin, and at laſt loſing itſelf 
entirely. The figures far diſtant, between you 
and the light, muſt appear dark, upon a light 


8 — — - = 
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* The author's words are, dalla parte che viene il lume 
parra queſta miſtione d aria, ſumo, & polvere, molto pi lu- 
eida che dalla oppeſita parte. Which the French tranſlator 
has taken the liberty to alter, turning them thus, de me- 
lange d'air, de fumee, & de per Here, fera beauc oup plus clair 
far le haut, que vers le bas ; I. e. this mixture of air, ſmoke, 
and duſt, will be much clearer at the top, than towards the 
bottom. One of theſe two meanings, we hope, cannot fail 
to Neaſe che reader. 


ground, 
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ground, their legs being always the leaſt diſ- 
tinct and viſible; becauſe the nearer the earth, 
the thicker and groſſer is the duſt. If you re- 
preſent any horſemen out of the main battle, 
remember to raiſe a little cloud of duſt behind 
each of them, at the diſtance of each ſtretch of 
the horſe; taking care that they weaken and 
diſappcar, as they become further removed 
from the horfe that raiſed them; and obſerving 
that thoſe which are the fartheſt diſtant, be the 
higheſt, ſpread the wideſt, and the thinneſt; 
and thoſe nearer, the loweſt, denſeſt, and moſt 
ſenſible. The air muſt appear full of trains of 
fire, darting like lightning, ſome upwards, 
” ſomedown, and others in a level with the carth. 
The balls diſcharged from fire-arms, muſt 
© leave a train of ſmoke behind them; and the 
front figures muſt appcar covered with dult, 
eſpecially their eye-brows, and other parts apt 
to retain it. The conquerors muſt be repre- 
© {ſented running, with their hair [ſcattered abroad, 
and both that, wa their draperies blown about 
buy the wind; their faces frowying, their eye- 
brows ſwelled, nd drawn 04 5 one another; 
their members muft make a contraſt * among 
them, ſo that if the right foot ſtep the fore 
moſt, the left arm moſt be advanced the 
furtheſt. If you repreſent any one fallen, 
let the blood, trickling from-his wound, ſtain 
the dull; and let the wet earth all around 
be marked with the footſteps of men and 
3 horſes: you may likewiſe paint the figures of 


— — 
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5 * Contraſt Lenifes quarrel or oppoſition, and 1s uſed £0 
& © denote the different aſpects and pe 01101; ons, either of the parts 
of a figure, as in the place here referred to; or of the figures 


forming a group, or allemblag»: as for inſtance, when que 
figure thews itſelf ſide-ways, another r Fall before you, a hid 
ou the other fide, &c. they wake ontraſt. 


horſes, 
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horſes, dragging and tearing their dead maſ- 
ters hanging i in the ſtirrups, and ſmearing the 


ground they paſs over with blood. The van- 


quiſhed muſt appear pale, and aſtoniſhed, their 
eye-brows high, their forehcads full of wrin- 
kles, their noftrils ſhrunk into an arch, and 
furrowed from the tip of the noſe to the eyes; 
their mouths gaping, their lips turned back, 


_ diſcovering the teeth unclenched, and in a poſ- 


ture of ſhrieking and lamentation. Let ſome 
one, lying wounded on the ground, with terror 
and amazement in his looks, hold one hand be- 
fore his eyes, the palm towards the enemy; 
with the other fixed on the earth, ſupporting 
his body: you may ſhew fome turning their 
backs, and fiying with open mouths: The 
field of battle muſt be covered with arms of 


all ſorts, trampled under foot by the comba- 


tants; ſhattered helms, bucklers, broken 
{words, ſhivered lances, and the like. Among 
the flain may appear ſome half covered with 
duſt, and broken weapons; others, as it were, 


quite buried under them: ſtreams of blood 


muſt be ſeen iſſuing from the wounded, and 
flowing into the duſt; and this mixture of 
blood and duſt muſt cover the earth with a 
purple mire. Some may be reprefented in the 
pangs of death, grinding their teeth, rolling 
their eyes, clenching their fiſts, and making 


ſeveral contorſions of body, arms, and legs: . 
another may be ſeen diſarmed, and thrown | 
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down by his enemy, yet ſtil] defending himſelf * 


with his teeth and nails. A horſe may be 
ſhewn broken looſe, and running through the 
enemy, with his mane diſperſed, and floating 


in the wind, beating down all he meets with: 


ſome one, wounded, may be ſcen tumbling to 
the 
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the ground, and covering himſelf with his 


buckler; his antagoniſt at the ſame time ſtoop- 
ing over him to tabe away his life. There may. 
be likewiſe repreſented a whole croud of men, 
confuſedly ſpread under a dead horſe; ſome of 
the conquerors may be ſthewn retiring out of 
battle, wiping their eyes clammed up with duſt, 
and their cheeks ſmeared with filth, formed 
out of ſweat and tears which the duſt had 
made to trickle from their eyes. You may 
= likewiſe repreſent ſquadrons advancing to ſuc- 
cour their fellows, full of hope, mixed with 
circumſpection; their eye-brows drawn up on 
# high, ſhadowing their faces with their hands, 
the better to diſcern the enemy through the 
= duſt, and attentively waiting the commands of 
their leader. The general muſt be ſeen with his 
= truncheon in his hand, ranging his troops, and 
pointing out what way each battalion is to 
move. A river may be repreſented, and horfe- 
men ſeen plunging through it, daſhing the wa- 
ter all around them, and raiſing a froth where- 
ever they paſs. Nothing, in fine, muſt be feen 
throughout the whole field of battle, but what 
is fulhof horror, blood, and carnage. 
We all allow the air to be much groſſer and 
more denſe in ſome places than in others; and 
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= earth, it is more ſubtil, pure, and tranſparent. 
Tor this reaſon, high objects, ſeen at a good diſ- 
= tance, do not ſhew their under parts ſo clear- 
ly as the upper; the viſual rays, by means of 
- which we view the former, travelling through 
a a long track of thick foggy air: whereas the 
rays, by which we ſee the latter, though on the 
ſide of the eye they begin in a groſs air, yet 
do they terminate in a much purer and refined 
: I air 


How to repre. 
ſent remote ob- 


that, in proportion as it is higher from the les. 
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rs i of the object: ſo that, in pro- 
portion as they remove farther from the eye, 
they become ſtill ſiner; paſſing continually out 
of a pure air into a purer. In painting land- 
ſkips, therefore, a painter muſt obſerve to 
make his mountain-tops clearer than the bot- 
toms; and even his hillocks riſing over one 
another, muſt appear conformable to this rule: 
the farther they are removed, the clearer al- 
ways muſt their tops be ſeen; and the higher 
they are raiſed, the more viſible and diſtinct 
mult their forms, and difterent colours, diſco. 
ver themſelves, 

The lower parts That part of the air near our earth, being 

er then che p. Srofſer than that at a greater diſtance, of con- 

per. ſequence it muſt receive and reflect a greater 
ſhare of light. This you may obſerve, by loox- 
ing towards the weſt, when the ſun is riſing; 
for you will fee a conſiderable brightneſk in that 
quarter, before any appearance of light be 
Gfcoverabl over your head. In painting a 

ndſkip, therefore, where the fight is ſuppo- 

ſed to be bounded with a large plain, the hea- 
vens muſt be repreſented brighter, in propor- 
tion as they appear near the earth; the lower 
part, at the ſame time, being ſeen whiter and 
more lucid than the higher, in the ſame propor- 
tion; becauſe the rays of the light reflected from 
the former, paſs through a larger track of groſs | 
white air than thoſe from the latter, and of 
conſequence muſt be more tinged with the 
whiteneſs thereof. But in looking towards the 
eaſt, when the ſun riſes, the air appears more 
obſcure, in proportion as it is lawer; the ſun- 
beams bcing ſcarce able to make their way 
through the groſs vapoury air of the lower re- 
gions. 
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The figures of any body will appear looſened nos to give 


from the painting, and ſtanding out with a furs agreat 


relie vo, and 


1 great relievs, when the ground they are painted make them aps 


7 on is diverſified with bright and obſcure colours; Per nding 


out from the 


the greateſt variety poſſible appearing about ground of the 


the contours of the figures: but it muſt be ob- Fehn. 


ſerved, in diſtributing theſe colours, that a due 
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regard be had to their degradation, that is, to 


the diminution of brightneſs in the white, and 
of obſcurity in the dark ones. 
In repreſenting objects after their natural 


Of repreſenting 


| bigneſs, it muſt be obſerved, that the front object in thei; 


figures in pieces of miniature, be equally finiſhed 9212! nete. 
and diſtinct with the larger ones in painting: 
but then the figures in miniature, being ſmall, 
mult be viewed very near, and thoſe of painting 
at'a much greater diſtance; by which' means, 
how different ſoever they may be in their real 
dimenſions, they ought to appear of the ſame 
bigneſs; the eye, in that caſe, viewing them, 
under equal angles, as may be thus demonſtra- 
ted: let 5 C be a painting, [ Tab. 1. Fig. 4. ] 4 
the eye, and D E a glaſs, through which the 
ſpecies of B C paſs to the eye; I ſay that the 
eye A remaining fixed, the image of the paint- 
ing B C, thrown upon the glaſs D E, will be 
{ſmaller than the painting, in proportion as the 
glaſs is nearer to the eye, and will be equally 


* finiſhed and diſtinct with the painting itſelf; 
> becauſe it perfectly repreſents the painting at 


that diſtance. But if you would make a copy of 


= BCupon DE; in that caſe, the painting, by rea- 


ſon of it's diſtance, appearing indiſtinct, the 
figure you make from it muſt not be equally 


© finiſhed and diſtin® with the painting; though, 


© at the ſame time, it muſt be more diſtinct than 


| N another figure V N, made upon the glaſs FG : 


2 for 


<= 
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for if the figure P O were as much finiſhed as 
B C, the perſpective of the former would be 
falſe; ſince, though with regard to the dimi- 
nution of the figure, it would be right, B C be- 
ing reduced to the extent P 0, yet "would it be 
too much finiſhed tor it's diſtance : ſo that, 


by finiſhing PO as much as BC, BC will ap- 
pear at the nearneſs of P O; and, by dimi- 


niſhing BC to the compals I ©, PO will ap- | 


pear at the diſtance 5 C. 


What figures to Things that are near, and that are repreſent- 


be the moſt ti- 
„ ed in the front of a painting, muſt appear more 


diſtinct and finiſhed than thoſe ſuppoſed to be 
ſeen at a diſtance, 


Take care that the colours of your figures =, 
be ſo matched, as that they may give a grace to 


each other; and when you make any one 


ſerve as a ground to another, let it be done in 


ſuch a manner, as that they may not appear 


joined or faſtened together, even though they | 
be both of the ſame kind ; but obſerving to 


make their /e/n/e or luſtre ſtronger or weaker, 
in proportion to the diſtance, and to the groff- 


nels of the air interpoſed between them: and, 


by the ſame rule, proportioning their contours ; 


making them more or leſs bold and diſtinct, as 


the figures are nearer, or farther removed. 
What light ſees The light, ſtriking on the faces of perſons 


en piece between dark w alls, makes them appear 


the moſt adyan- . „ 
tage. very graceful, and with a great relicvo,; eſpe- 


cially if the light comes on them from on high. 


The reaſon of this relledo is, becauſe the moſt 
forward and advanced parts of theſe faces are 


illuminated with the univerſal light of the air 
betore them ; ſo that the parts thus enlightened 
have ſhadows that are almoſt inſenſible; the 
parts farther removed, being, at the ſame time, 

ſhadowed 


v 
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EZ ſhadowed by the obſcurity of the walls, and 
47 receiving ſtill more of this ſhadow, as they are 
# farther removed from the advanced parts, and 
N deeper involved in the ſhade. Obſerve farther, 
that the light, coming from on high, does not 
illuminate all parts of the face, but that ſome 
are ſcreened by the relievo of others; as the 
eye-brows keep the light trom the hollow of 
the eye, the noſe from part of the mouth, and 
the chin from the throat. 
Reflexes of light procced from clear tranſpa- Of the reverbe⸗ 
rent bodies, whoſe ſurfaces are poliſhed and br > ok 
= moderately denſe; for a ray of light ſtriking 
upon one of theſe bodies, rebounds like a ball, 
and reflects upon the firſt body that appears 
im it's courſe. 
Ihe ſurfaces of denſe bodics are encompaſſed paces where ne 
with lights and ſhadows of very different Ik is revect- 
cd 
qualitics. Of lights there are two Kinds; the 
one original, the other borrowed. 
light is that inherent in any body, and which 
it does not receive from any other ; as fire, the 
ſun, and even the air; which laſt, however, 
though it be well ſtored with light, yet does it 
in effect receive it all from the Tun. Borrow- 
ed light is reflected light; that which a body 
has not in itſelf, but receives from another. 
> To come to the purpoſe them: there can be 
no reſlex of light from that ſide of a body on 
which it 1s ſhadowed; that is, from that ſide 
turned towards any dark body or place, as 
thickets, trees, ſhrubs, herbs, and the like; 
for though each leaf and branch receives the 
light towards which it is turned, yet does the 
great quantity of leaves and branches form 


an opake body, which the light cannot pene- 
trate, 


„ 
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7 Refiexes will partake, more or leſs, of the 
mo colour of the object on which they are pro- 


duced, and of the colour of that which pro- 


duced them, as the object that receives them "3p 
has a more or leſs poliſhed ſurface, than that 


which produces them. 


Of reflexes If the light illumining any body be reflected | | 


14) 
5 | 


thrown upon upon the ſhadows encompaſſing it, the reflexes | 


ſhadows, 


formed thereby, will alleviate or enlighten . 


the ſhadows, in proportion as their light is 
ſtronger or weaker, and as they are nearer or 


more remote from the body whence the light 12 
proceeds. This obſervation is made uſe of by 


ſome, and as much deſpiſed by others. The 
painters have even divided themſelves into fac- 


tions about it, each expoſing and ridiculing | 


the other. If you would keep a juſt mean, and 


ſecure yourſelf from the cenſure of either party, 


make the proper uſe of both opinions: obſer- 
ving never to make any reflexes, but where 
the neceſſity of thoſe reflexes, and their colours, 
may be evident ; nor ever omitting to make 


them, but where the reaſon of ſuch omiſſion 


may be eafily perceived by every one. 
Where reflexes Ihe reflexes of light are more or leſs bright, 


appearthemoſt, that is, they are more or leſs apparent, in pro- 


and where the 


leaſt. portion as the ground, on which they are ſeen, | 


is more or leſs obſcure. When the ground is 


darker than the ref/ex, the latter will appear. 


ſtrong and ſenſible, the former ſerving as a 


foil to it: ſo whore the refiex is found ona 


ground brighter than itſelf, it muſt of courſe. 


appear the more dim, by rcaſon of the white- 


neſs ſurrounding it, becoming, by this means, 
almoſt imperceptible. 


What part ofa The reflex will be the moſt bright and vivid 


flex will bethe - 
— that part which receives it's light between 


the 


A 


\ 
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the moſt equal angles: for example, ſuppoſe N 
the center of light, | Tab. 1. Fig. 5. ] and A Þ 
the enlightened part of the body ABC FED, 
from whence the light is reflected all around 
the ſhadowed concavity of the ſame body; ſup- 
"pole likewiſe the light reflected on E to have 
been tranſmitted between equal angles, or an- 
gles nearly ſo: in this caſe the reflex E will not 
Woe angles ſo equal at the baſe, as the reflex 
, as may be caſily ſeen from the great inc- 
quality between the angles E AB and E BA: 
thus the point F will receive more light than 
the point E, and the refer F will be brighter 
than the reſex E, ſince, though the angles Fand 
E have the ſame baſe, yet the angles oppoſite 
to the point J, approach nearer to an equality, 
than thoſe oppoſite to the point E. Further, 
the point F, by the rules of perſpective, muſt 
be more enlightened than the point E, becauſe 
it is nearer the luminous body A B, whence 
they receive their light. 
Ihe reflexes of a carualion,* receiving their Of the colour | 
light from ſome other carnation, will be of a [Rec from. 
redder, more vivid, and more vermilion colour, | 
than any other part of the body : the reaſon 
is, becauſe the ſurface of any opake body par- 
takes more of the colour of the body from 
-whence it has it's light, as that body is nearer 
it, and leſs ac it is further removed : it likewiſe 
| ane more or leſs of it, as the opake 
body is greater or ſmaller; becauſe being large 
it intercepts the ſpecies of the adjacent bodies, 
and prevents them from mingling their colours 


— 


Bu carnation is ſometimes meant barely a colour; at 


other times it ſignifies a naked part of a figure, uncovered 
with the drapery, | 


with 


” 
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with it's own; which, were it ſmall, would in. 
fallibly be the caſe. Sometimes, however, it gap. 
pens that a reflex partakes more of the colour 
of a ſmall body, that is near it, than of a larger 
more remote ; the effects of the latter being | 
rendered lefs fenſible, by reaſon of it's diſtance. 
Where reflexes Of all reflexes, that which is ſeen on the 
kanu. darkeſt ground, muſt appear the boldeſt and moſt 
ſenſible; and, on the contrary, that appearing 
on the brighteſt ground, the dimmeſt and leaſt 
diſtinct: this ariſes from the coutraſt between 
things of different obſcuritics; the leaſt ob- 
{cure of theſe ſerving to ſet off the others with 
the greater luſtre, and the brighter to rende: 
the others ſtill darker and leſs perceptible : juſt 
like two things of unequal whiteneſs, which 
when oppoſed to each other, the whiteſt caſts | 
a dimneſs and foil on the other, beyond what 
it had of itſelf. 17 
Of double and Double reflexes are more powerful than ſingle 
triple teßexes. ones, and the ſhadows interpoſed between the 
incident rays and theſe reflexes are ſcarcely ſen- 
ſible. A ſimple rex 1s that which is formed 
by one eplipt tened body alone; whereas a 
double e receives light from two, and a 
triple one from three. To come then to the 
proof of on r propolitien, let A be a luminous 
body, [Tab. I. Fig. 6.] AM and AS direct re- 
flexes, N and 5 parts illumined by A, O and E 
arts of the ſame bodies, illumined by the - 
flexes, 4 M E a ſimple reflex, and A N O and 
AS O a double reflex: the ſimple reflex E is 
formed by the enlightened body Þ D, and the | 
double reflex O by the two enlightened bodies 
B D and DR, hence the ſhadow of the double 
reflex will be very thin, and ſcarce perceptible, 2 
being found between the zacident light and that 2 
of the reflex NO SO, O 
ne 
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One body reflecting light upon another, does The colour of 
not communicate it's colour to that other body, dase * 
ſuch as it appears in itſelf; but tinges it with Ow of 
Ja mixture of ſeveral colours reſulting from dif- ou 
© ferent parts of the firſt body, upon the ſame 
. oint of the ſecond. For example, let A be a 
=> yellow colour, [Tab. 1. Fig. J.] reflected upon 

the part O of the ſpherical ſurtace C OE, and 

let the blue colour Z have it's e upon the 
> ſame point O, by the mixture of theſe two co- 
lours in O, the reflex will be converted into a 
green, if the ground be white; it appearing 
from experience, that blue and yellow mingled 
together do form a very beautiful green. 

It ſeldom happens that a refex is either of the The colour of a 
colour of the body whence it proceeds, or of Hebel 
the colour of that upon which it falls; theſe two of the body 
1 . . whence it pro- 
Colours uſually mingling themſelves together, cceds, and of 
and out of the mixture forming a third. For e 
= inſtance, ſuppoſe the ſpherical body DF G E, . 
be of a yellow colour, [Ta. 1. Fig. S.] the object 
6 C of a blue one, and let H be the point where 
a reflex ſent from C B, ſtrikes upon DF GE: 
the point H in this caſe will become green, 
when illumined by the light of the ſun diffuſed 
in the air. | | _ 
Among reflexes which have the ſame figure, In what place a 
force, and extent, that will ſhew- itſelf with gag . 
the greateſt or leaſt ſtrength, which terminates ſeafible. 
on a ground the moſt or leaſt obſcure. | 
Ihe ſurfaces of bodies partake more of the 
© colours of objects, as their images are reflected 

upon them, under angles nearly equal. Of co- 
lours, reflected by objects upon oppoſite bo- 
dies, between equal angles, that will be the moſt 
vivid, whole reflex comes from the leaſt diſ- 

= tance, Among the colours of different objects, 

: ſending 
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ſending their reflexes from the ſame diſtance, 
and at the ſame angles, upon oppoſite bodies, 
that will be reflected with the greateſt force, 
whole luſtre is the ſtrongeſt. The object re- 
flecting it's colour with the greateſt vigour up- 
on an oppoſite body, is that which has no co. 
lour around it, but of it's own kind: and on 
the contrary, of all refexes, that produced by 
the greateſt number of ohjects of different co- 
lours, will be the moſt dim and confuſed. 

The colour neareſt any reflex will communi- 
cate more of 1t's tincture, than thoſe at a greater 
diſtance. 

Laſtly, a painter muſt tinge the reflexes of his 
er with the colours of ſuch parts of the 

drapery, as are neareſt the carnations on which 
theſe r2flexes are thrown; always obſerving that 


theſe reflected colours do not appear too vivid 


Of reflected 


Colours. 


Ot the poſiuon 
of figure“. 


and diſtinct, unleſs where there is ſome parti- 
cular reaſon for the contrary. 
All reflected colours are leſs vivid, and ap- 


pear with leſs force, than thoſe which receive 


their light directly; the direct or zucident light 
bearing the ſame proportion to the light re- 
fected, which the luminous bodies occaſioning 
them, bear to one another in brightneſs and 
luſtre. A reflex proceeding from a body more 
obſcure than that which receives it, will be 
weak and almoſt infenfible; on the contrary, 


where the ground on which it is received, is 


darker than the ſurface whence it proceeds, it 
will be bolder and more viſible: laſtly, it will 
be {till more ſenſible as the ground is more ob- 
{cure, and dimmer, as it is more bright. 

As much as the left ſide of the nudity, DA, 
is ſhortened on account of the poſition of the 
figure, fo much the oppolite fide B C is E. 

ened; 


W 
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Wencd; that is, in proportion as that part of the 
Wi oure between the left ſhoulder D, and the 
W waiſt 4, is diminiſhed, the part on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, from B to C, is augmented; the navel, 
or the middle of the body, al ways continuing in 
the ſame height. This diminution of parts on 
the left ſide of the figure, ariſes from it's reſting 
on the left foot, which by this means becomes 
be center of the whole body: hence it comes 
to paſs, that the middle point, which is under 
the throat, between the two clavicles, quits the 
; perpendicular i in which it was found when the 
1 body was erect, and enters into another which 
© paſſes through the left leg, and terminates in 
0 the left foot; and the farther this line deviates 
from the middle of the body, the farther like- 
j wiſe will the horizontal lines which traverſe it, 

7 recede from right angles; ſtill declining to- 

= wards the left fide, on which the body reſts. 

4 When you underſtand perſpective and ana- 
tomy well, and have a tolerable notion of the 


9 ry 


Preliminaries 
to the painting 


8 parts and members of bodies, take all occa- pieces. 


flons of obſerving the different alliludes and 
> * geſtures of men, in different actions. For ex- 
ample, in your walks, when the mind is free 
and diſengaged, obſerv the motion of thoſe 
8 about you; whether des be converſing fami- 
= larly together, diſputing one among another, 
f quarrelling, or even coming to blows : obſerve 
the behaviour of thoſe about them, whether 
if they be endeavouring to ſeparate them, or 
15 Jamuſing themſelves with the ſight of the ſcuf- 
fle; and whatever you remark in this kind , deſign 

+ pon the ſpot, For this purpoſe, it will be con- 
venient to have a pocket-book always about you, 
the leaves of which may be faſtened in ſuch 
manner, as to take out without tearing, For 

. | K 2 theſe 


Ty - piece. 
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theſe are things that you cannot preſerve with 
too much care; the memory itſelf being far 
unequal to that infinity of objects which pre- 
ſent themſelves to a painter, and which he may 
find occaſion to make uſe of in his future per- 
formances. 
How to proper. The height of the firſt figure in a hiſtory- 
„ piece muſt be leſs than the life, in proportion 
zure in a hiſto- ag it is removed behind the firſt line of the plan 
of your painting; the ſame rule holding in the 
diminution of the reſt, which muſt be all cor- 
reſpondent to the diſtance of the 42 they are 
placed in. 
Of the reliew That figure in a hiſtory- piece, which is 
of figures iv a ſuppoſed to be neareſt the eye, ought to have 
iſtory-piece. 
the greateſt relievo. The reaſon is evident, 
ſince in ſeveral parcels of the ſame colour, that 
muſt of neceſſity appear the boldeſt and moſt 
perfect, which has the leaſt air interpoſed be- 
tween itſelf and the eye that views it: it is for 
this reaſon that the ſhadows which diſcover the 
relievo of opake bodics, arc always ſtronger 
and more obſcure, in proportion as they are 
nearer; the eye viewing them at a diſtance, 
being confounded by the air, and unable to 
diſtinguiſh them from the colours of objects; 
whereas, when they are viewed near at hand, 
they appear in all their force, and give each 
body a relievo in proportion to their deepnels 
and oblcurity. 
Of the fore. When a painter has only a ſingle figure to 


* repreſent i in a piece, he ſhould avoid all fbort- 7 


gures. 


enings, both of particular members, and of the 


whole body; fince otherwiſe ho will be every © 


minute expoſed to the impertinent queſt ions 
of ſuch as are unacquainted with his art, But 


in large compoſitions, where a great number 


of 


* 
J 
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Mc f figures are found, he may uſe his freedom ; 
and cſpecially in battles, where there muſt of 
WE neceſſity appear an infinite variety of motions, 
and contortions, in the figures engaged in a 
ſcene ſo full of horror and confuſion. 

In large hiſtory- pieces, it will be neceſſary to 
> introduce figures of various kinds, with re- 
4 1 gard to ſhape, complexion, carnations, and at= 
© zitudes. Some mult be repreſented fat and 
== burly, others thin and ſhrivelled; ſome thick 
and ſhort, others tall and ſlender; ſome gay 
and ſprightly, others thoughtful and melan- 
= choly; ſome muſt have lank hair, others curled; 
the briſk and lively geſtures of ſome muſt 
make a contraſt with the flow and graver mo- 
tions of others. In a few words, there muſt 


| every thing that enters into the compolition 
of the piece. 9 

When you underſtand the make of a human 
body, it's members, jondtures, and the ſeveral 
> poſitions theſe are capable of, apply yourſelf to 
the ſtudy of motion. And here you will find it 
of conſiderable ſervice to draw flight ſketches 
of any thing in the actions of thoſe about you; 
= theſe may be worthy of notice; taking care by 


* 
0 


NN 


* 8 


= what you are doing, ſince, by this means, they 


1 
Tay 


* 


will infallibly come ſhort of that force and ſpi- 


rit in the action, which otherwiſe they would 
expreſs. Thus, when two men are enraged, 
= with what violence and fury do they ruſh upon 
cach other? Their eye-brows move with britk- 
neſs, and their arms ſwing impetuouſly every 
Way; and every geſture and motion they ſhew, 
Confeſſes the rage, choler, and paſſion that 
tranſports them, Now it will be impoſſible to 
: | make 


the way, that the perſons. be not apprized of 


Of diverfity of 
figures in a hiſ- 
tory-picce. 


be variety in the form, colour, drapery, Sc. of 


How to ſtudy 
the motions of 
human bodies, 
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make a model expreſs the zeal and fervour, | 


with which a genuine rage is attended; or | if 


even to repreſent the effects of any real paſſion, 


as grief, admiration, fear, joy, or the like. A 5 


man is not ſo much maſter of his paſſions as to 


raiſe and lay them when he pleaſes, Let a 


painter therefore take his motions and attitudes 4 


from nature herſelf, rather than from thoſe who 


would appear to mimick her; always remem- 


bering, that a juſt contour, and a lively expre/- 15 


ion, are the moſt important parts of his art. 


The method to Your firſt eſſay towards painting a hiſtory. 54 
be taken in piece, ſhould be the ſketching out a few ſlight 7 


learning to 


paint hiſtory. figures, and diſpoſing them together; but you 
1 muſt firſt be able to deſign them well on all ſides, 
and to manage the /hortenings and extenſions of |” 
each member with addreſs. You may then ven- 5 
ture to make a group of two figures fighting to- 


gether with equal courage; obſerving to repre- 
{ent them in different manners and attitudes, 


Laſtly, you may proceed to paint a combat be- / . 


tween a brave cavalier and a coward ; taking 
occaſion, 1n all theſe pieces, to introduce vari- 


ety of ſuch accidents and paſſions, as may re- 


quire expreſſion, and enrich the ſubject. 


Of the variety In pieces of hiſtory a painter muſt ſhew 7 


necefſaryin h. .- ſomething of a genius and a talent at inven- 
tory piece, tion, by the abundance and variety of bis 
figures; ſtudiouily avoiding all repetition of 


the lame ching, and ſtriving to pleaſe the eyes 


of his ſpectators, by an appearance of novelty. Y 


Where the ſubject will bear it, therefore, let 1 
him venture to mingle men different in age, 
air, and dreſs, with women, children, dogs, 


horſes, buildings, land{kips, hills, and che 


- Iike; taking care that thers be ſomething ol 


i: 


dignity in the appearance of a prince, or a per- 


{on 
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n of quality, and that he be diſtinguiſhed from 

Me populace. He muſt further obſerve, that in 3 
Ine ſame group * be never ſeen the gay and 

Wprightly, mixed with the penſive and melancho- 

ic; it being natural for people of jovial diſpo- 

tions to aſſociate with thoſe of their own 

ZXKind; and, on the contrary, for the ſerious and 

grave to ſhun thoſe of a different humour. 

It isa fault, to which the /!alian painters are The faces in 5 
extremely liable, (to wir,) the introducing entire 1 
figures of emperors and others, imitated from“ 

the ancient ſtatues, into their pieces; or at leaſt 

he giving their figures the air and appear— 
ance by which ſome of the ancients are diſtin- 
guiſhed: to avoid this fault, remember never to 

op the ſame thing, nor ever give the fame 
face to two figures in the ſame painting. And 

In general you may take it for granted, that the 

more your den is diverſified, by having that 

which is ugly placed near that more beautiful, 

an old man near a young one, a robuſt man near 
weak one, the more pleaſing your paint- 

ing will prove. It often happens, that a painter 

having deſigned fore animal, will make every 
ſtroke of it ſerve for his purpoſe; but herein 
he 1s overſeen, for the members of the animal, 

While he was deſigning it, were uſually in a 

poſture by no means conformable to the action 

xepreſented in the painting: thus, having 

nniſhed the figure with a great deal of care and 


- oY 
— : 3 
* 


= * Group, an aſſemblage or knot of figures, gathered to- 
gether in one pelotoon, globus, or bottom, as it may be called. 
One may illuſtrate it by a conſort of voices in muſic, which 
Atogether ſuſtain one another, and from which, if you take 
away any one, the harmony becomes defective : ſo if a group 
he not well balanced with figures, ſomething or other will 

appear diſagreeable, 


juſtneſs, 
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juſtneſs, he has the mortification at laſt of find. 

ing himſelf under the neceſſity of effacing it, 1 

and ſupplying it's place with another. 1 
. you would have the neighbourhood of one 
rue colours in Colour give a grace to another, imitate nature, 5 ; 
as that they give and do that with your pencil which the rays a 
oer. the ſun do upon a cloud, in forming a rain. | 
bow; where the colours fall ſweetly into one, 

another, without any ſtifineſs appearing in their? 

extremes. 7 

Obſerve, further, the following remarks re. 

lating to colours :—1. In repreſenting a deep 

darkneſs, be ſure you oppoſe to it a ſtrong 

white; and to ſet off a white with the greater 

force and luſtre, let there be a deep dark op- 

poſed to it. 2. Red will appear more vivid near” 

a pale yellow, than near a violet. 3. You muſt, 


: diſtinguiſh between colours, which ſet one; 


another off with a greater force and brightneſ;, 
and thoſe which only add a grace to each 
other; thus green gives a grace to red, and at 
the ſame time takes it from blue. Laſtly, a pale 
yellow or a white matches very ill with an 

azure ; the union of theſe colours, as well as of 

ſome others hereafter mentioned being of mu. 
tual diſſervice. i 


How to make You muſt always provide a very white ground. 


re Pear for colours Which you deſire to appear bright, 

; provided they be tranſparent ; for others a. 

white ground is by no means ſuitable ; as 1 

found by experience, in painted glaſs, the co. 

lours of which appear extremely beautiful, when 

held between the eye and the light, but lofe al 

their luſtre when held to a thick dark air, or an 

opake body. 

Of the colour of The ſhadow of any colour muſt always par: 

the dale“ of ticipate of the colour of it's object; and that in 
y colour P J 

a greatc! 


420080 * 
8 N : 
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a greater or leſs degree, as the object has more 
Wor leſs light, and as it is nearer or further diſ- 
tant from the ſhadow. 
Among colours more obſcure than the air, The variety ove 
that will appear the moſt viſible, which is {een 9 
at the greateſt diſtance; and, on the contrary, are nearer or 
among thoſe brighter than the air, the furtheſt T9 remote. * 
removed will be the dimmeſt and leaſt diſtinct. 
= Thus all things in general may be faid to change 
the nature and quality of their colour, by being 
viewed from a great diſtance ; the brighteſt, in 
that caſe, appearing more obſcure, and the 
dimmeſt more vivid. | 
A body loſes it's colour at a greater or leſs ,, i. dit. 
= diſtance, as the eye and the object are at a op "20 I 
greater or leſs height from the earth, This pas. 
= propoſition I thus demonſtrate : the air being 
more or leſs denſe as it is nearer or more remote 
from the earth, it follows, that where the eye 
and the object are but a little elevated above 
the ſurface of the earth, the groſſneſs and den- 
ity of the interpoſed air mult weaken and ob- 
ſcure the colour of the object: but when both 
the eye and the object are conſiderably raiſed 
above the loweſt region of the air, the pure- 
neſs and ſubtilty of the medium will yield an eaſy > 
paſſage to the /peczes of the object, fo that the 
eye will receive them without any ſenſible di- 
minution of their luſtre. In fine, that variety 
and degradation, obſervable in the colour of an 
object, is not only owing to the light, which, 
at different hours of the day, is unequally ſplen- 
did, but to the different rarity and denſity of 
the atmoſphere, through which the colour is 
tranſmitted to the eye. 
1 The ſhadow of white, expoſed to the air, rue EE = 
will appear bordering upon blue. The reaſon fey 


Wh | 


What colour 
produces the 


dark eſt ſhadow. 
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tacle of other colours. Now having already 
ſhewn that every body partakes of the colour 
of it's object, that part of a white ſurface op- 
poſed to the air, muſt of neceſſity appear tinged 
with it's azure. 

The ſhadow bordering the moſt upon black, 


is that which is caſt on the whiteſt ſurface ; and 1 
this ſurface is more peculiarly diſpoſed to pro- 
duce variety of ſhadows, than any other: for 
white being no colour of itſelf, but barely a 
diſpoſition to receive all colours indifferently, 
white ſurfaces partake more intenſely of the 
colour of their objects, and render it more vi- 


vid, than a ſurface of any other colour. This 


is particularly obſervable where the object is 
black, or of any obſcure colour far removed 


from white; in which caſe the white appears 


ſenſibly clouded, and there is a viſible differ- 
ence between the principal lights, and princi— 


A colour ſome- 
times feen with 
the ſame force 
at different dil- 
tances, and in 
airs of diflerent 
denſities. 


pal ſhadows. 
It may ſometimes happen, that the ſame co- 
lour ſhall not receive any alteration, though 


viewed at different diſtances ; this muſt be the 
caſe when the ſeveral denfitics of the air, and the 
ſeveral diſtances whence the colours are ſeen, 
bear the fame proportion, The proof is as fol- 
lows: let A be an eye, [Tab.1. Fig. .] and H 
any colour that you plcaſe, placed one degree diſ- 


tant from the eye, and in an air 4 degrees denſe; 


now, becauſe the ſecond degree above AMNL®T 
s twice as ſubtil as the degree beneath, the 
Pute muſt be twice the diſtance of A H, re- 


is owing to this, that white is not properly a 4 | 
colour of itſelf, but only the ſubjett or recep- 


BEI tp dT 
nr: 
» 


moved from the eye in AVL, to make it ap- 
pear the ſame that it did in the former degree; 


and of courſe muſt be placed in the point G: fur- 


ther, 
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Wher, if the colour be raiſed to a degree twice as 
Hubtil as the ſecond, viz. to O M N , it muſt 
Ve removed to the diſtance E, in which caſe the 
Mine of it's diſtance AE, will be equivalent, in 
quantity of air, to the diſtance 4 G, as will 
appear from the following demonſtration: if in 
the ſame denſity of air, the diſtance A C inter- 
poſed between the eye and the colour, take up 
two degrees, and AE two degrees and a halt, 
that difference is enough to prevent the colour 
C, from undergoing any alteration in it's removal 
to E; becauſe the two degrees 4 C and AF, 
being in the ſame denſity of air, are alike and 
equal; but the degree of air CD, though equal 
n length to the degree FC, is nevertheleſs un- 
equal to it in denſity, becauſe it is found in an 
air twice as ſubtil as that below; one half de- 
gree diſtance of which laſt, intercepts as much 
of the colour as a whole degree of the former. 
By calculating, therefore, firſt the denſities of 
the air, and laſtly the diſtances, you will find 
the colours to have changed their places, with- 
out any alteration in their luſtre. "The denfity 
of the air you may calculate thus: the colour 
II is placed in an air four degrees denſe, the 
colour G in two, and that E in one; now let us 
ee whether the diſtances be in a reciprocal pro- 
portion, but converſe; the colour E is diſtant 
from the eye two degrees and a half, the co- 
lour G two degrees, and the colour H one; but 
theſe diſtances not bearing an exact proportion 
to the denſities, we muſt proceed to a third cal- 
culus, ſomewhat after this manner: thè degree 
A we have already ſuppoſed ſimilar and equal 
to that A F, and the halt degree CB is ſimilar, 
but not equal to the degree 41, as being but 
halt a degree in length, which at the ſame 
bo L 2 time 
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time is equal, in quantity of air, to an entire 
degree of that above it. The calculation will 1 
now be found compleat and ſatisfactory; for . 
AC is equivalent, in quantity, to two degrees 


Fe 4 | 


of the air above, and the half degree CB is 
equivalent to one entire degree of the ſaid air, 0 
and another degree is found between 5 E, 
which makes the ſum of AE equivalent to four 
degrees of denſity : thus, A H has likewiſe four 
degrees of denſity, and A G has four in like 
manner, v/2. A F two, and FGas many, which 
added together make four: ſo that, if the dil 75 
tance AE be not double the diſtance A G, nor 
quadruple the diſtance A H, yet has it that deff. 0 
cCiency ſupplied by the half degree of denſe air 
CB, which is equivalent to a whole degree of | 7 
the ſubtil air above. Thus have we proved 2 
our propoſition, which was, that the colour H 
G E, will be ſeen the ſame, at different diſtances, 
Ofthe perſpec= The fame colour being placed at different 
tive of colours. diſtances, but at equal heights, it's force or j 
luſtre in each poſition will be proportional to 
it's reſpective diſtance from the eye that views 0 
it; as may be thus proved: ſuppoſe E CD di- 
vided into four parts, cach of the ſame colour; 5 
let the firſt, E, be removed from the eye A two 
degrees, the ſecond B four degrees, the third 
C fix degrees, and the fourth T eight; as is | 
ſhewn in the arches terminating on the line Al 
KR; [Tab. I. Fig, 10.] laſtly ſuppoſe the foace 
ARSPa degree of ſubtil air, and the ſpace |! 
SPET a degree of denſer air; now the co- 
lour E, to arrive at the eye A, muſt pals through | 
a degree of denſe air ES, and another degree 
of more ſubtil air S A; and the colour B muſt 
ſend it's ſpecies or image to the eye A, through | 
two degrees of denſe, and two of ſubtil air; 
the 
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ine colour C through three degrees of denſe 
air, and three of ſubtil; and the colour T 
chrough four degrees of denſe, and as many of 
ſubtil air. Thus it appears by this example, 
Ms that the proportion of the weakening or degra- 


unequally. 
A colour will appear the ſame, though re- Fine » lone 
moved into different places where the air is of githourany al- 
= different denſities, provided the diſtance and the 3 
3 . . n in different 
denſity of the air be reciprocally proportional; places, and 
that is, provided the colour be no more weak- e air is 
ened by the diſtance of the eye, than it's paſſage denſe. 
is facilitated by the thinneſs of the air. This may 
be thus proved: ſuppoſe the firſt or the loweſt 
air to have four degrees of denſity, the colour 
to be one degree diſtant from the eye, and the 
ſecond air, which is higher than the firſt, to 
have loſt one degree of it's denſity, and to be 
only poſſeſſed of three; add one degree to the 
diſtance of the colour; and when the air, which 
is ſtill higher, has loſt two degrees of it's den- 
ſity, and the colour has gained two degrees in 
diſtance, then will your firſt colour and your 
third be perfectly alike: in a word, if your co- 
lour be raiſcd fo high, as that the air there want 
three degrees of it's denſity or groſſneſs, and 
that the colour be removed to three degrees of 
- diſtance, then you may reſt aſſured that the 
high and diſtant colour will receive a diminu- 
tion of luſtre, equal with that of the lower and 
- nearer colour; becauſe, if the air on high want 
| three 


r 


Different co- 


lours may ap- 
pear equally 
obſcure by 
means of the 
{ame ſhadow, 


Why the eye 
cannot diſcern 
ſome objects, 
though really 
illumined. 


— 
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three quarters of the denſity of that below, the 
colour at it's utmoſt altitude has added three 
quarters to it's primitive diſtance from the eye; 
which was the thing we intended to prove. 

It is by no means impoſſible, but that all the 
ſeveral colours we ſee, when involved in a ſha- 


dow, may equally loſe their different luſtres, 


þ 


and appear transformed into the ſingle colour of 5 
the ſhadow itſelf: this in effect is no more than 


what happens every dark night, during which, 


we are unable to diſtinguiſh either the figure or 
the colour of any body whatever: for dark- 
neſs being nothing but a mere privation of all 
light, both incident and reflected, by means of 


which we diſcern the forms and colours of ob- 
jects; it follows, that the cauſe being taken 
away, che effect muſt ceaſe of courſe. 

There are ſeveral places really enlightened, 


which nevertheleſs appear full of darkneſs and 15 


obſcurity, and where the things that are found, 
remain entirely devoid both of form and colour. 


This phenomenon is owing to the light of the ; | 
air, interpoſing itſelf between the eye and the 
object; and appears very ſenſibly in windows, 


which when viewed from afar, the eye ſees no- 


thing within them, but a continued uniform ob- 


ſcurity ; whereas entering into the places them- 


ſelves, you will find them well illumined, inſo- 
much that you may be able to diſtinguiſh the 
figures and colours of the molt minute objects [ 
within them. Theſe two very different im- 
preſſions are owing to the natural diſpoſition | 


of the eye, whoſe weakneſs being unable to ſup- 
port the too powerful brightnels of the air, thc 


pupil contracts itſelf, and by that means loſcs 


a great deal of it's force; on the contrary, in 
places more obſcure, the pupil dilates itſelf, and 
acquires 
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4 5 Icquires new force, in proportion as it increaſes 
n extent; by this means, taking in the images 
f objects, and ſeeing their parts very diſtinctly, 
Ew hich before, were inviſible, | 
An object never appears in it's proper colour, An objea never 
but where the light illumining it is of the ſame ago BAS 
colour with itſelf: this is ſeen very ſenſibly in untes it receive 
the colours of ſtuffs, the enlightened folds of afar rpg 

Which, throwing reflexes, or caſting light on the ſame kind. 

"oppoſite folds, thew them in their natural co- 

Hours. Gold-leaves have the ſame effect, when 
they reflect their light reciprocally from one to 
another; whereas, when they receive their light 
from any other colour, they appear very dif- 
ferent. 

A colour will never appear uniform and equal Colous receive 
in all it's parts, unleſs it terminate on a ground by dhe oppot- 
of the ſame colour: this is viſible in black, tion of the 
$7 ground they are 

when found on a white ground; cach colour, upon. 
in that caſe, appearing ſtronger towards it's ex= _ 

tremes than it's middle, by reaſon of the foil 
and oppoſition of it's contrary. 

A tranſparent colour being laid on another The changes 

colour of different kind, forms a third, partak- rd eee 
ing of each of the two ſimples that compole laid upon 
it. This is obſervable in ſmoke, which meet- “er 
ing with ſoot in it's paſſage through the chim- 

"ney, becomes blue; but being mounted into 

the air, which is azure itſelf, appears brown or 
reddiſh; this purple laid upon blue, forms a 

violet, and blue mingled with yellow, becomes 
green; ſaffron colour laid upon white, turns 

yellow, and white upon black, produces azure; 
which laſt will be brighter, as the white and 
black are more excellent. | 
It muſt here be obſerved, which part of the The degree 
ſame colour, under it's different circumſtances, 3 
. appcars 


. 


hs | 
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colour appears appears the moſt beautiful; whether that which | 
the moſt beau- 


tiful, receives the ſtrongeſt light, or that faintly il. Þ 
lumined ; that of a ſhadow, or that of a half # 
ſhadow, or even of a reflex upon a ſhadow, * 
To this end it will be neceſſary to know the © 
particular colour in queſtion, there being à 
great difference among colours in this reſpec; 
one appearing the moſt beautiful in one de- 


gree of ſtrength, and another in another: for 
inſtance, the perfection of black is in the 


depth of it's ſhadow ; white, on the contrary, 
is the moſt beautiful in it's lighteſt part; azure, 
green, and lake, in half ſhadows; red and yel. | 


low in their ſtrongeſt lights; and gold in its 
reflexes. 


The lights of All colours are more pes d in their en- 


any colour 


. lightened, than in their ſhadowed parts; the, 


" | 


„ 


than it's na. reaſon is, becauſe light ſhews the ſpecies and 


dows. 


is no colour. 


What colours The brighter any colour is, the better it may 


the qualities of colours, whereas ſhadow ob- 
ſcures them, puts out their natural beauty, and 
hinders them from appearing what they are. 
If you object, that black is the moſt beautiful 
in it's ſhadow, the anſwer is very eaſy, for black 


8 ken be ſeen at a diſtance; the darkeſt has an effect 


quite contrary. 


What part of a Suppoſe A a light, [Tas. 1. Fig. 11.] Ba | 


colour ought to 


be the mat body directly illumined by it, E hs: body 
beautiful, out of the reach of A, and only receiving light 
from B, which is ſuppoſed of a red colour. 


In this caſe, the light communicated from 


B being of the ſame colour with the body, 
will tinge with red the oppoſite body E, ſo 


that if E were of a red colour before, it's 


redneſs will now be heightened, and rendered 


much more beautiful than that of B: but ſup- 


poſing 
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Fo poſing it to have been yellow before, then will 
inere reſult from the mixture of theſe two, a 

Bc ubious colour partaking both of the one and 
the other. 


Since it is by means of light that we diſcover The moſt besu- 
the quality of colours, it follows, that where f of a 
there is the moſt light, we ſee moſt of the real placed in the 
colour of the body enlightened ; and that where Ut 


there is the moſt darkneſs, the greateſt ſhare 

of colour is loſt in the ſhadow : for this reaſon, 
a painter muſt always remember to lay the moſt 
perfect and beautiful of his colours on the en- 
lightened parts., 


The green colour, made of copper-ruſt, com- Of verdigris. 


monly called verdigris, though ground in dil, 
will not fail to evaporate in ſmoke, and loſe it's 
beauty, unleſs you cover it with a thin ſkin of 
varniſh, immediately after laying it on; but 
this is not all, for if you wipe it with a ſponge 
dipped in clear water, it will rife from the bot- 
tom of the painting, and peel off like a water- 
colour. This is particularly obſervable in moiſt 
weather, and ſeems to be owing to this, that 
verdigris being a kind of ſalt, is eaſily diſſolved 
in moiſt air; and eſpecially if ſoftened with 
the additional wetneſs of a ſponge. 


Some aloes Cavallino mixed with your ver- How to aug 


digris, will make it much more beautiful than 
it was before; and it would become {till more 
do by the mixture of a little ſaffron, could it be 
Prevented from evaporating. The goodneſs of 
your aloes will be found in it's diſſolving in hot 
aqua viie, which diſſolves it much better than 
cold: and if atter uſing any of the verdigris 
you go ſlightly over it with ſome of this liqui- 
hed aloes, you will find the colour become in- 
comparably beautiful. Further, this aloes may 


M be 


ment the beau. 
ty of verdigris. 
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be ground in oil, either by itſelf, or with verdi- 
gris, or with any other colour that you pleaſe, Þ 
Of the mixture Though the mixture of colours one with an- 
of colours one other, do almoſt admit of an infinite variety, 
yet muſt it not be paſſed over without a feu 
tranſient remarks. Accordingly, in the firſt | 
place, I ſhall lay down a certain number of Am. 5 
ple colours as a foundation; with each of theſe, 
mixing each of the reſt, one by one, afterwards 
two by two, and three by three, proceeding thus 
to an entire mixture of all the colours together: 
afterwards, I ſhall begin to mingle theſe colours 
over again, two by two, then three by three, four 
by four, and ſo to the end; upon thoſe two co- 
lours ſhall be laid three, and to theſe three ſhall 
be added three more, afterwards fix, and ſo on, 
continuing this mixture through all the pro- 
portions. Now, by ſimple colours, I mean ſuch 
as cannot be made or ſupplied out of the mixture 
of any other colours: white and black I do not 
reckon among colours, the one repreſenting 
darkneſs, and the other light; that is, the one 
being a mere privation of light, and the other 
mere light itſelf, either original or reflected; 1 
ſnall not omit to ſpeak of theſe, however, their 8 
uſe being of the laſt importance in painting. 
which is nothing in effect, but a compoſition of 
lights and ſhadows, that is, of bright and ob. 
ſcure. After white and black, comes green 
and yellow, then azure, after tanned or oker, 
then violet, and laſtly red. Theſe eight being 
all the imple colours in nature, I now pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of their mixture. In the firſt 
place, mix black and white together, then black 
and yellow, and black and red; afterwards yel- 
low and black, yellow and red, &c. But, be- 
cauſe paper begins here to fail me, (ſays the 
author,) I ſhall treat at large of the mixture of 
colours, in a work by itſelt. The 
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= The ſurface of every opake body partakes 8 
of the colour of the body that enlightens it.“ “ee 
nis appears in the inſtance of dark bodies, 


*Znone of which ſhew either their figure or co- 


lour, unleſs the medium between the body and 

the light, be illumined; if the opake body 
therefore be yellow, and that whence the light 

comes blue, the illumined part of the opake 

body muſt of conſequence be green, that being 

the reſult of blue and yellow mingled together. 

A white ſurface is better diſpoſed for the What ſurface 
reception of any colour, than the ſurface of any 2 ren? ag 
other body; provided the latter be not tranſ- colours, 
parent. To prove this, we ſay that every empty 

> body is capable of receiving that, which ano- 


ther body, not empty, cannot receive; now if 


you allow white to be empty, or in other words, 

void of all colour, it follows that being illu- 

mined by a body of any colour whatever, it 

muſt retain more of that colour than black, 

which, like a broken veſſel that has loſt it's re- 

tentive faculty, lets the colours ſlip as faſt as it 

receives them. | 

The ſurface of any body will partake moſt a body will be 

of the colour of that object which is neareſt it; , tinged 

the reaſon is obvious, for the ſpecies iſſuing of it's neart 

from a near object, muſt lodge in greater abun. es. 

dance upon the ſurface, and make a greater al- 

teration in it's colour, than thoſe emitted from 

a body more remote; hence it's colour will be 

more vivid, and more perfect in it's kind, than 

if it came from a body at a greater diſtance. 

The colour of an opake body will be ſo much What bot «ti 

the more perfect, as it is nearer another body selbe, 

5 of the ſame colour. colour. wh 

Bodies appear viſible at greater diſtances, in Of he carna- 
proportion as their colours are in greater quan- e !«ccie 

6... M 2 tities, 
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tities. Hence we ſee why faces diſappear even 3 
at moderate diſtances, the greateſt ſhare of them 
being poſſeſſed by ſhadows, in compariſon of A 
which, the lights are very inconſiderable. Thus 7 
every face becomes obſcure at a ſhorter dif. 
tance, as the ſhadows bear a greater proportion 

to the lights: further, a face will become ſo 
much the darker as it has more white oppoſe, 
cither before or behind it. 


How to deſign A painter, to deſign from relievo's, muſt tinge 

bad te pee the ſurface of his paper with a pale imperfect 

the paper ior ſhadow ; he may then proceed to diſpoſe his 

tat furpo. deeper ſhadows; and laſtly, to give his work 
the finiſhing caſt, let him touch his principal? 
lights, but with a great deal of addreſs and 
conduct, it being theſe laſt touches, which, at a 
moderate diſtance, do the ſooneſt difappear to 
the eye. 


Of the changes Among colours of the ſame kind. that which 
obſervable is neareſt the eye will undergo the leaſt altera- 
ing to their tion; the reaſon of this is evident, for the ait 
r e interpoſed between the eye and the object, ha: 
the eye. always ſome effect upon it, and alters it's co- 
lour, either in a greater or leſs degree; when 
the interpoſed air, therefore, is found in a ſmall 
quantity, it muſt needs communicate a leſs 
ſhare of it's own azure to the ſpecies tranſmitted ! 
through it, and therefore will diſcolour it leſs, | 
than when the ſaid air, being in a greater quan- | 
tity, has both a greater ſhare of colour, and makes 
more reſiſtance to the ſpecies, in their paſſage. 
e In a campagne of the ſame quality and kind, 
ale the verdure of trees and plants will appear 
more obſcure, and that of fields more bright. 
An obſcure verdure will approach nearer an 
azure, than a bright one; azure being compoſed 
of bright and obſcure ſcen at a great diſtance. 
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bf all ſurfaces, there is none whoſe genuine What bodies de 
Polour is harder to be diſcerned than thoſe neun 
nich are bright and poliſhed. This is obſer- 
Pable in ſome herbs, and in the leaves of ſome 
trees, whoſe ſurfaces being ſmooth and ſhining, 
aſume that colour which the ſun's reflex caſts 
upon them; or, at leaſt, that of the air, which 
jllumines them: inſomuch, that in thoſe parts 
where theſe r-flexes ſtrike, the real colour is but 
little ſeen. 5 
> Thoſe bodies, of all others, do beſt diſcover what bodies da 
their natural colour, whoſe ſurfaces are the ae! 
rougheſt and moſt uneven. This may be ſeen colours. 
in cloth, linen, leaves of trees, and herbs that 
are furry, on which the light cannot gather in 
any quantity, and which, for that reaſon, be- 
ing unable to receive the image of neighbour- 
ing objects, ſend their colours pure and unadul- 
terated to the eye. Hence, theſe bodies are 
neither tinged with the blueneſs of the ambient 
air, nor diſcoloured with the redneſs of the 
* ſetting ſun, even when he paints the clouds, and 
the whole horizon with his colour. 
Ihe colours, vivacity, and light of a painted nue tight of a 
landſkip, will never vie with thoſe of a natural handtkip. 
one illumined by the ſun, unleſs the painted 
landſkip itſelf be likewiſe enlightened by the 
ſame luminary, _ 
By how much the air approaches nearer the orte perſpec- 
horizon, by ſo much it will participate the more tive of the air 


"% | | and the dimi- 
of an azure; and, on the contrary, the more nution of da- 


remote from the horizon, the dimmer and more ous teen at 4 
> obſcure will it's blue be ſeen. The reaſon of © 
this I have already given in my Treatiſe of 
© Perſpective; where I have ſhewn, that a body 
both receives and reflects a leſs ſhare of light, 
In proportion as the body is thinner, and 
: Es leſs 


Of air ſeen in 


the water of a 
landſkip. 


Colours dimi- 
niſned by the 
medium. 
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leſs ſubtil. Now it is confeſſed, that the air 
far diſtant from the earth, is purer and more 
refined than that in it's neighbourhood ; of con. 
ſequence, therefore, the upper regions of the 
heavens mult be darker and more obſcure than 
the air below, through which the ſun-beams 
penetrating, enlighten an infinity of atom 
{ſwimming in it, and thereby render it viſible | 
to the eye, Hence, the ſpecics of the above. 
mentioned dark regions, paſſing through thoſe | 
more enlightened ones underneath, the white 
neſs of the latter muſt of neceſſity be qualified 
by the obſcurity of the former, and will there. 
by become azure, Now this azure will appear 
ſtill brighter, as the quantity of air interpoſed | 
between the cye land the obſcurer parts is 
greater; as for inſtance, ſuppoſe the eye placed 


Nr 
3 


at P, [Tab. 1. Fig. 12.] and let it look along . 


the line PR; then lowering a little, let it 
look along the line Y, in this latter caſe the | 
air will appear fomew! nat brighter than in the 
former, becauſe it looks through a greater quan- 
tity of groſs air; but if the eye look directly 
toward the horizon, then the azure which ap- 
peared deep in the firſt line, and ſomewhat 
fainter in the ſecond, will in a meaſure wholly © 
diſappear in the third, there being a much 
greater quantity of oroſs air in the horizontal 
line P D, than in the oblique one P &, or the 
perpendicular PR. | 

That air alone will have it's image repreſen- 
ted on the ſurface of the water, which is reflec- 
ted from the water to the eye between equal 
angles; that is, whoſe angle of incidence is 
equal to it's angle of reflexion. 

E very viſible "object will ſhew ſo much leſs 
of it's natural colour, as the medium between 
that object and the eye is more denſe. 


Two 


. GA 
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I uo colours, one whereoſ ſerves for a ground 
o the other, whether they be illumined, or 


The ground ſul. 
table both for 
tights and ſira- 


il uppoſed in a ſhadow, will appear free and dows. 


Jooſe from each other, in proportion as they 
are found in different degrees: that is, one 
obſcure colour mult never ſerve as a ground for 
another; but for that uſe you muſt chuſe ſome 
very different colour, as white, or ſome other 
colour, bordering in the ſame degree upon 
uhite, as the other appears bordering upon 
black. 
When one white body ſerves as a ground 
to another, theſe two whites will either be 
equal, or they will not: if they be equal, then 
that ſuppoſed to be neareſt you, may be a little 
obſcured towards it's extremes bounding on the 
other; but if the ground be leſs white than 
the colour laid upon it, then will the latter 
looſen itſelf, of courſe, from the other, ſo that 
you need not have recourſe to any expedient 
or artifice whatever. | 
White appears the brighter, as the ground 
it is found on, is more obſcure, and, on the 
contrary, more obſcure, as it's ground is more 
white, This is viſible in fleeces of ſnow, 
which, while they are floating in the air, illu- 
mined on every tide, appear leſs white, than 
when viewed over againſt an open window, 
where the obſcurity v itbin- ſide makes a dark 
ground, and lets off the falling fleeces with an 
exquiſite white. It muſt likewiſe be obſeryed, 
that ſnow, when viewed near at hand, feems 
to fall with quickneſs, and in large continued 
quantities; whereas, at a diſtance, it appears in 
{mall flakes, and thoſe deſcending very ſlowly, 


* 


Among 


What remedy 
to take when 
one white ter- 
minates upon 
another. 


The different 
effects of coloum 
ſerving as 
grounds to 
white. 
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Of the ereuinc's Among things equally bright, that will ap. 3 
proper in paint pear the moſt dim, which is ſeen on the av 1 
* ground; and that, on the contrary, will appear 
the moſt vivid, whoſe ground is the moſt ob. 
Favre Carnation will appear pale upon a red ph 
round, but a bright and vivid red upon a 
yellow one. In like manner, all other colour; ? 
may be made to appear different from what 
they are, by means of the ground wherewith | 
they are encompaſſed. 5 
i grads. It is a thing of the laſt importance, and 
which deſerves the moſt mature conſideration, 
to chuſe proper grounds for your figures, and 
to diſpoſe your opake bodies in ſuch manner 1 
as may be moſt advantageous to their lights 
and ſhadows: always taking care that their il- ; 
luminated parts appear on dark grounds, and 
their ſnadowed parts on grounds that are more 
bright; an inſtance of which you 7 find in 
Tab. 1. Fg. 14. 4 
3 Many people are of opinion, that, in an open 
take in painting Campagne, the figures muſt appear more ob- 
evuntry-pieces. ſcure, in proportion as they are further removed 
from the eye; but herein they are unhappilyß 
miſtaken, for the very contrary method AM 
commonly to be obſerved, excepting where the 
thing to be repreſented is white; as we ſhall | 
have occaſion to ſhew more at large underneath, 
Of he colours Thoſe objects viewed through the greateſt | ? 
of «bj:&s far extent of groſs air, appear the moſt tinged | he 
diſtant from the 1 +» . 
oye. with it's azure; ſo that the air communicatesa 
greater ſhare of it's colour to a body ſeen at 
two miles diſtance from the eye, than to the 
fame body when ſeen at half that diſtance. Here 
ſome one may object, that in Jandſkips the 
trees near at hand appear brighter than thoſe 
at a greater diſtance, which ſeems to overthrow 
our 
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our propoſition ; but this objection is uſually 
| falſe, when underſtood of trees ranged at equal 
| diſtances; and does only hold true, where the 
| neareſt trees are placed ſo wide from each 
other, that between them you ſee the light of 
the air, and of the intermediate fields, the 


more remote at the ſame time being cloſer and 


more compact, as is often obſerved on the banks 


of rivers, where the trees are ſeen ſo near to 
each other, that they join their ſhadows, and 
revent either the verdure of the fields, or the 


* brightneſs of the air, from appearing. It muſt 


be obſerved, however, that as the ſhadowed part 


= ofa tree is more large than the part illumined, 


it's image will be ſtronger, and will preſerve it- 
ſelf better, than that of the other; for which 
reaſon, a far diſtant tree may happen to appear 
more obſcure than a near one, notwithſtanding 
the azure brightneſs communicated by the air 
to the latter. 

That which is beautiful, is not always good: 
this 1s intended for certain painters, who are ſo 
taken with the beauty of their colours, that they 
can find no room for ſhadows ; never uſing any 
but what are ſlight and almoſt inſenſible. Theſe 
people have no regard to that force and relie vo 
which figures receive from a bold ſhadow ; and 
are ſomewhat like your fine talkers, who uſe 
abundance of good words, but without any 
meaning. 


The ocean has no uniform, univerſal colour The fes of air. 


appearin the ſa 1 . ferent eolours, 
ppearing me throughout; a ſpectator at ferent colours, 


land fees it obſcure, and eſpecially near the different places. 


ſhore, ſome white waves appearing near the 
horizon ſlowly moving, like flocks of ſheep ; 
to thoſe at ſea it appears blueiſn; and the reaſon 
of this difference is no hard matter to deter- 

| N mine ; 


Degrees of co- 
lour in paint- 


ing. 


* 
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mine; the ocean having the faculty of a mir. { 
ror, repreſenting the azure of the air at high | 
ſea, and the obſcurity of the earth nearcr | 
ſhore. 2 
The effects of A black drapery makes the cornations of fi- 
erapery . gures appear whiter than they are, and on the 
contrary, white garments make them ſhey 
more obſcure: a yellow dreſs heightens them, 
and a red one turns them pale. 
Colour ofthe The colour of a body ſhadowed by another 
dees of be body, Will never be pure in it's ſhadowed part, 
except the colour of the object, whence the ſna- 
dow comes, be the fame with that on which it 
is caſt : for inſtance, if in a chamber the walls 
of which are green, be expoſed ſome body 
whoſe colour is blue, and illumined by another 
blue; in this caſe the enlightened fide of the 
object will be ſeen of a very beautiful blue, the 
ſhadow at the ſame time appearing foul and 
diſagrecable ; retaining nothing of the bright- 
neſs of it's original azure, but mixing and de- 
baſing it with the green reflected from the walls; 
| and the effect would be ſtill the worſe, were the 
IF walls of a tanned colour. | 05 
Diminution of In luminous places, gradually and uniformly & 
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colours in dark retreating to perfect darkneſs, a colour will 
places. 5 
dwindle with an inſenfible diminution of luftre, | 75 
as it removes further from the eye. Þ 
Of the perſpec= The primary colours muſt be all pure and | 
tive of colouts. ſimple, and the degrees of their weakening, and | 
thoſe of their diſtances, muft agree reciprocally | 
reach other; that is, the bigneſs of objects 
muſt partake more of the bigneſs of their point 
of view, as they are nearer it; and in the ſame | 
manner, the colours muſt participate more of 
the colour of their horizon, as they approach | 


nearer thereto. 
The 
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XX The colour between the ſhadowed and en- Of colours. 

WE lizhtened parts of the opake bodies, will be leſs 

beautiful than that entirely illumined ; the prin- 

WT cipal beauty of colours therefore 1s ſeen in their 

principal lights. 1 ; N 
Ihe azure of the air ariſes from it's being a ꝓynence the air 

” denſe tranſparent body, illumined by the ſun, derives it's 

| | - ”  &ZUXEs 

and placed between the carth and the darkneſs 

of the upper regions. Of itſelf, it is entirely 

void of all qualities, having neither ſmell, taſte, 

nor colour; yet does it eaſily aſſume thoſe of 

things about it, inſomuch that it appears of an 

= azure, by ſo much the more perfect as the dark- 
© neſs behind it is more groſs, and the light it re- 

ceives more vivid; provided, however, that it be 
at a ſuitable diſtance, and not too much charged 
= with moiſt vapours. It may further be obſerved, 
that towards mountains the air appears of the 
= moſt perfect azure, which the eye ſees at the 
grcateſt diſtance, and which is interpoſed be- 
tween that and the molt obſcure part of thoſe 
mountains; the nearer and more 1llumined 
hills communicating their own colour to the 
air, in their paſſage to the eye. 

Among colours which are not blue, that gt , 
which comes the neareſt black, will participate moitliable to 
the moſt of azure at a diſtance; and on the con- e. 
| trary, that colour will beſt preſerve itſelf at a 
diſtance, which has the leaſt conformity with 
black. It follows, therefore, that the verdure 
of fields will ſooner transform itſelf into azure, 
than white or yellow; and for the ſame reaſon, 

1 and yellow will change leſs than red and 
violet. 


The colours placed in ſhadows, will retain 
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more or leſs of their natural beauty as they are in obſcure 
(cen in a greater or leſs obſcurity ; but if they be dee \ 
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ſeen in any light place, then will their beauty 


appear the more elevated, as their place is more 


illumined. Some may object, that the variety in 
ſhadows is as great as in the colours of things 


ſhadowed; to which I anſwer, that the colours 


ſeen in ſhadows, ſhew ſo much leſs variety 
among themſelves, as the ſhadows they are ſitu- 
ate in, are more obſcure. This is confirmed by 
thoſe who, ſtanding without doors, look into 
dark churches, where the paintings, though di- 
verſified in colours, do, nevertheleſs, all appear 
wrapped up in one univerſal ſhadow. 99 
The ground en- The ground wherewith a painted figure is 
compaſſing a 1 
figure. R . 5 
enlightened part, and brighter than the ſhadow- 
ed part of the ſaid figure. 4 


White noco- White is not a colour in itſelf, but only a 
Our, 


ſhadows do all appear blueiſh, becauſe the ſur. ® 


face of every opake body partakes of the co- 


lour of the object that illumines it. If it be 


ſcreened from the light of the ſun, by the in- in 


terpoſition of any opake body, it will remain . 
blank, without the appearance of any colour 
whatever, When it is expoſed to the light of 
the ſun, and the air, it participates of the co- 
lour both of the one and the other; that part 
of it turned from the ſun, appearing obſcure, 


being tinged with the azure of the air alone. 


Laſtly, white, if ſecured both from the green- 

neſs of the champagne, and the whiteneſs of 

the horizon around, would, without doubt, ap- 

pear ſimply and without alteration of the co- 

lour of the air. 5 

The colour re- The light of a fire tinges every thing it il— 
geren from lumines, with yellow; but this does never ap- 
; pear, 


encompaſſed, muſt be more obſcure than the 


faculty or diſpoſition in bodies to receive co- 
Jour. When it is expoſed in the open air, it's 
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ear, excepting when viewed in oppoſition to 
ome other thing enlightened by the air. It 
may be obſerved towards the cloſe of the day, 
Mand better about the dawn, or in a dark room; 
here a ray being reflected from the air, and 
another emitted from a fire or candle, upon the 
© fame object, their difference will be very plain 
and obvious. But without thus oppoſing them 
to each other, their difference would be ſcarcely 
ſenſible; nor without this method would it be 
| eaſy to diſtinguiſh between ſeveral colours 
which bear a near affinity to each other; as 
for inſtance, white and yellow, ſea-green and 
| azure; for, in effect, the light illumining the 
air, being yellowiſh, tinges the blue into a kind 
of green, which may be further improved into 
a very beautiful green, by the mixture of a lit- 
tle more yellow. 

When an opake body is found between two of an opake 
"2 lights, the effect will be as follows :—theſe 1 placed be- 
two lights will be either equal to cach other in * elghes 
force, or they will be unequal: if they be equal, 

they may yet differ two ways with regard to the 
brightneſs which they caſt upon the object, 

> which will be either equal or unequal ;—equal 
when their diftances are equal, and unequal, 
their diſtances being ſo. The object placed at 
an equal diſtance, between two lights equal 
both in brightneſs and colour, may further be 
illumined by theſe lights in two different man- 
ners; (to wit,) either equally on every ſide, or 
unequally; it will be equally enlightened, when 
the {pace remaining around the lights is equal 
both in colour, ſhadow, and brightneſs; and 
unequally, when theſe ſpaces around the lights 
are found to differ in their colour, brightneſs, 
or degree of obſcurity. 


It 


5 
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Of the colour of It often happens, that the illumined and la. + 


ſhadow. dowed parts of the ſame body are ſeen of dif. 4 
ferent colours; the one, for inſtance, appear. 
ing red, and che other green; the body incor 
being all the while uniform and alike in it's co. 
lour, throughout. Now this is obſerved, when 
the light iilvuing out of the eaſt, itrikes upon 85 
an bet and tinges it with the colour of It's 0 
own rays; another object, at the ſame time, be. 
ing placed to the weſtward, of a colour different 
from the firſt, and illumined by the ſame light. 
In this caſe, the light reflected from the latter 
object, bounding towards the caſt, will ſtrike 19 
upon thoſe parts of the firſt object which fal 
in their way; and, ſtopping there, will commu- 
nicate the light and colour of the one object 
to the oppoſite ſide of the other. Myſelf have 
frequently obſerved a white object with red 
lights and blue ſhadows; this being no un- 
common appearance, in mountains covered 
with ſnow, when the ſun, at his ſetting, paints 
the whole horizon with a redneſs like flame, 5h 
See Fig. 15. Tab. 1. i. 

On what occa= When a dark body is age upon a bright 

ſons a bright or0und, it appears with a great velievo, and 

ſary in painting. ſcems to ſtand out free from the painting: the 
reaſon of this is owing to the curve ſurfaces 5 
of bodies, which, of neceſſity, growing dark on 
that ſide turned from the light, the difference 
between the ground and that {ide of the figure, 
becomes very bold and conſpicuous. It muſt fur. 
ther be obſerved, that the illumined part of a 4 
figure ought never to terminate on a ground 
brightened by it's principal light: to prevent 
which, it may be advifeable, between the 
ground and the chief light, to interpoſe thc 


extremity of ſome other body, more obſcurc 
than 


. * FIST: 
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han either the ground or the light, reſpec- 
Ti vcly. 
FX To make a bright figure appear with advan- 
tage, you mult ſhew it on a dark ground; as 
to ſet off an obſcure figure, your ground mu 
| be bright; for white ever appears the beſt 
gneareſt black; and, in general, all contraries 
appear with a ſuperior force, when oppoſed 
one to another. 
Of ſimple colours, the firſt in order is white: 
this, and black, we know are excluded by the 
philoſopher out of the number of colours, the 
one being the cauſe of colour, and the other it's 
privation; however, inaſmuch as they are indiſ- 
denſibly neceſſary for a painter, we ſhall not 
*Icruple to admit them among the reſt. Yielding 
the firſt place among ſimple colours to white, 
yellow has the ſecond, green the third, azure 
the forth, red the fifth, and black the ſixth: 
"white we ſhall lay down for light, without 
which no colour can be ſeen; we muſt have 
yellow to repreſent the carth, green for water, 
-azure for air, red for fire, and black for dark- 
"neſs. As to compound colours, if you deſire 
to arrive at a ſpeedy knowledge of them in all 
their variety, do but take ſome pieces of paint- 


How to ſuit 
your grounds 
to your figures, 


Of ſimple co. 
lours and their 
compoſition, 


ed glaſs, and through theſe ſurvey all the ſeve- 


ral colours which preſent themſelves to the eye, 
in a country ſcene; thus will you find the co- 
lour of every object which you view, mingled and 
adulterated with that of the glaſs, and 1 may ea- 
ſily perceive which undergoes a change more 
or leſs to it's advantage; which receives addi- 
tional beauties, and which are {tripped of their 


original charms: for inſtance, if your glaſs be 


painted with yellow, you will find azure, black, 
and white, conſiderable ſufferers by the mixture, 
| and 


Remarks on 
colours. 


image it exhibits; theſe do ſtill borrow more, 
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and at the ſame time, yellow and green will 
be beauti fied, and made more perfect. OthaW 
glaſſes will have their influences on other co. 
lours, all which you muſt carefully obſerve and 
conſider ; ſtill chuſing out, for your own uſe 
ſuch whoſe compoſition appears the neweſt, and 1 
moſt agreeable. When you have thus carries“ 
your obſervations through the whole variety ff 
colours, and have viewed them all through if 
glaſs of each kind, proceed to combine glaſſe; 
of different colours; uſing firſt two, then three, 
after four, and even five, or ſix, if you find oc. 
caſion for ſo many; ſtill obſerving the rules al. 1 
ready laid down for the ſimple ones. . 
Azure and green are not ſimple colours in“ 
themſelves, the former being compoſed of light 


and darkneſs, that is, of a perfect black and 1. 


perfect white, as we have already obſerved of! 
the azure of the air; and the latter, of one 
ſimple colour, and one compound, to wit, 
azure and yellow, which, together, form 9 
green. + 
An image exhibited ina mirror, does alway: | 
participate of the colour thereof, and the mir. 
ror 1s reciprocally tinged with the colour of the 


the one of the other, as the colour of the ob- 


1 
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ect is ſtronger than that of the mirror; and | 


the image will ever appear more vivid, and per- 
fect in it's colour, as that is nearer and more 
akin to the colour of the mirror. p 
Among the colours of bodies, that which is 
of the brighteſt white, will be ſcen at the great · 
eſt diſtance; of conſequence, therefore, that wil 
diſappear at the ſmalleſt diſtance, which is the 
moſt obſcure. 


Among 3 


eſt obſcurity; and, on the contrary, that ob- 
ſcurity will be ſeen the darkeſt, which bounds 
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Among bodies of equal whiteneſs, and equal- 
ly diſtant from the eye, that will appear to be 
the whiteſt, which is encompaſſed with the great- 


on the brizzhteſt white. 


Of colours equally excellent, that will appear 
the moſt perfect, ui ich is ſeen neareſt it's direct 
contrary : thus, a pale colour near a red one, 


black near white, (though neither the one, nor 


the other, properly a colour,) gold near azure, 


and green near red, appear with advantage; 

it being a natural property of all colours to 
ſhew themiſelves more, near their oppoſites, 
than near thoſe alike to them. 


A white object ſcen ig a dark, thick air, 


= will appear larger than it is in reality; the rea- 
ſon has been already aſſigned, where a black fi- 


gure was ſhewn to enlarge itſelf on a bright 


ground. 


The medium between the eye and the object 
diſguiſcs the latter with it's own colour: thus 
mountains, at a great diſtance, are ſeen co- 
toured with azure; thus a red glaſs tinges 
every thing ſeen through it, with red; and 


thus the light around the ſtars is altered and 
= obſcured by the darkneſs of the night. 


The genuine colour of any body appears in 


= that part, which neither receives any ſhadow, 


nor any brighr light. 
When a bright colour terminates upon an 
obſcure one, the extremities of the former will, 


by that means, become brighter and more vi- 


vid; and thoſe of the latter deeper and more 


obſcute. 


Among mountains far removed from the eye, 


rhat will appear of the moſt beautiful azure, 


which 


Ot the co'our 
of mountains, 


How a painter 


perſpective of 
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which is in itſelf the moſt obſcure; and that will 
be the moſt obſcure, which is the higheſt, and 
moſt covered with wood ; becauſe of rhe ſhrubs F 
found beneath rhe larger trees, which being 
ſhadowed from the ſun, appear dark and p 
gloomy. Now the illumined air, interpoſed be. ©: 
tween theſe ſhadowy mountains and the eye, 
muſt of neceſſity have it's azure heightened and 
made more perfect by means thereof; and the 
tops of high mountains being likewiſe the 
more obſcure, by reafon of the thinneſs of their 
medium, will have the ſame effect on the air, 
through which they are viewed. It follows, 
therefore, from what we have already laid down, | 
that the mountains themſelves muſt appear | 
under the ſame diverſity of azures, with tholc 
of the airs through which they are viewed; 
and that the talleſt, and rhe ſhadieſt, will excel 
the reſt in the beauty of their colour. 
To enable yourſelf to manage the perſpective | 
of colours, and to make their changes, weak- 
enings, and degradations, correſpond to na- 
ture, take the following method :—In ſome | 
open champagne, chuſe out ſeveral objects | 
placed at the diſtance of one or two hundred 
fathoms from each other; be they men, trees, 
houſes, or the like. Now, if, for inſtance, your 
firſt object be a tree, place a glaſs over-againſt ; 
it, and holding your eyes ſteadily i in the ſame | 
poſition, defign your tree upon the glaſs; trac- | 
ing out the contour from the image before your | 
eye: having done this, retire backwards till 
ſuch time as the natural tree appears nearly 
equal with that you have deſigned; here you 
may colour the figure, taking your mealſurcs 
from the object appearing at a diſtance and 
touching it with care and attention, till at 
length 
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length it be brought to reſemble the natural 
tree, both in form and colour; inſomuch that, 
by ſhutting one eye, they may appear both 
painted alike, and both equally diſtant. Con- 
tinue the ſame courſe, with regard to the other 
objects, at the ſecond and third diſtance ; trea- 
ſuring up ſuch pieces as you perform in this 
== way, and conſulting them on all occaſions, as 
guides and rules for your conduct. By the ex- 
periments I have made in this kind, it appears, 
that the ſecond object, at the diſtance of twenty 
fathoms beyond the firſt, diminiſhes four fifths 
ol it's bigneſs. 
WE - There is ſtill another kind of perſpective, Of me erat 
called the aerial one; which, by the different perſpective. 
Ez colours of the air, ſhews the different diſtances 
of ſeveral objects placed in the ſame line. For 
inſtance, if, in ſeeing a number of buildings 
riſing behind a wall, which appear of the ſame 
2X bigneſs, and ranged in the ſame line, you have 
a deſire to paint them in ſuch manner, as that 
one may appear further removed from the eye 
than another; to favour this deiign, you mult 
X repreſent the air ſomewhat grofier than ordi- 
= nary; becauſe, in that calc, it will tinge far diſ- 
tant bodies very ſenſibly with it's azure, as is 
obſerved in mountains, Sc. This, once ſuppo- 
ſed, you may ſhew the building which appears 
= firſt on the other fide the wall, in it's natural co- 
lour: the next, which is to be a little further 
removed, muſt have it's projile a little more 
flight, and muſt farther thew a faint tincture of 
== azure: the third, which is to be ſtill further 
© diſtant, mult appear ſtill more azure, in pro- 
9 portion: and if you would repreſent a fourth, 
removed five times the diſtance of the laſt, you 
= mult diſtinguiſh it with an azure five degrees 
S more 
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s nwre ſtrong and ſenſible. BY this means, your 

buildings, chough painted all in a line, and of 
the ſame bigneſs, will nevertheleſs diſcover 
themſelves to be all conſiderably different, both 
in bigneſs and diſtance. 

1 The meaſures of a human body alter in 

proportions of a EACh member, as it is more or Jeſs bent, and in 

e OHLETENE aſpes, always increaſing or diminiſh- 
ing more or leſs on one fide, as they diminiſh 
or increaſe more or leis on the other. 

The different Man, in his firſt infancy, has the breadth of 

proportions in his ſhoulders equal to the length of his face; 

the body of a 

man, and that AS likewiſe to that part of his arm between the 

of a child. ſhoulder and the elbow, when the arm is bent. 
It is, likewiſe, equal to the ſpace between the 
elbow and the long finger; and, further, to 
the interval between the 7on7ure of the knee 


and that of the foot. But whenhe is arrived at 


his utmoſt pitch, theſe meaſures become all 
double in length, except the face, which, to- 
gether with the head, undergoes very little al- 
teration. Thus, a man come to his full growth, 
if he be well proportioned, ought to be 1n 
height ten faces, the breadth of his ſhoul- 
ders, two faces, and all the other parts, juſt 
mentioned, as many. For the reſt, we thall 
treat of them, when we come to conſider the 
proportions of all the parts of a human body. 
Chitin bare Little children have their jonFures extremely 
ae ee {mall and ſlender, and the intervals between 
of wer with te. them groſſer and more bulky; this happens be- 
gad to bulk aud cauſe the jonctures have nothing but a bare ſkin 
dale, to cover them, and a few cartilaginous mem- 
branes to bind the bones together; all the ſoft 
and juicy fleſh being lodged anderncath the 
{kin, between the ſeveral joufures, While the 


man is in his growth, the fleſh diſcharges itſelf 


of 
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of a great deal of theſe ſuperfluities, ſo that 
his members, in proportion, become more 
ſlender. But the jonfures, which conſiſt of no- 
thing but bones and cartilages, not Keeping 
ace with them in this decreaſe; the effect is, 
that the child who had his 753mf4u»v25 mall and 
{kinny, and the parts between them fat and 
plump, as is ſcen in the fingers, arms, and 
ſhoulders ; when come to manhood, has his 
fontures ſtrong and bulky ; the lame parts being 
bold and prominent in the man, which were 
thin and hollow in the child. 
Between a man and a child 1s found a very 
conſiderable difference in the length from one 
ont/ure to another; for a man, from the jonc- 
{tre of his ſhoulders to his elbow, and between 
the elbow and the tip of the thumb, and from 
the extremity of one ſhoulder to that of the 
other, has the meaſure of two heads; whereas 
the meaſure of a child in theſe parts 1s but one. 
The reaſon appears to be this, that nature, in 
the firſt place, employs herſelf about the head, 
as being the principal part, and the ſeat of the 
underſtanding ; ſetting aſide the other leſs con- 
{iderable parts of her ſabric, till ſhe ha s form- 
ed the capilal. 


A remarkable 


difference iathe 
meaſures of a 


man and a child 


The 79u&ures of the fingers grow bigger on The jorfure: 


every fide when they are dent; 
are bent the more this appears, and the more 
they are ſtraitened the leſs do they again 
grow. The ſame thing happens in the toes, 
and is always more ſenſible as they are bigger 
and more fleſhy. 


the more they of fingers. 


The jontures of the ſhoulders, and of the Th, motion of 
other flexible members, ſhall be explained in my %0u!ders, 


Treatiſe of Anatomy ; whercin will be ſhewn 
the 
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the cauſes of the motions, in all the an of a 

i human body. 

Ofie Mende, The motions produced by the fonddures of the 
ſhoulders are moſtly ſimple; that is, the arm 
dirccted by them, is uſually ca: ried either up- 
wards or downwards, backwards or forwards. 
Though theſe motions may be ſaid to be infinite, 
yet, in effect, does the arm, in deicribing a cir- 
cle on the wall, ſhew all the motions it is ca- 
pable of, For every continued quantity being 
divifible in infinilum, and this circle being a 
continued quantity, produced by the motion 
of the arm around it's circumference, it fol- 
lows, of courſe, that the mot ions of the ſhou]- 
ders are infinite, b 

Wo wnirerty Univerſal meaſures of bodies are only to be 

meaſure tobe Obſerved in the heights, not in the breadths of 

. it bei f the wonders of nature 

the breadth of figures; it being one of the v i 

tees. that in all her infinite productions, we never 
find any one, of what kind ſoever, preciſely 
like another. You, therefore, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to imitate nature, conſider that variety 
which ſhe ſets before your eyes; and learn, 
from her, to diverſify your contours; avoiding 
withal any thing monſtrous and ſhocking, as 
legs too long, bodies too ſhort, ſtrait breaſts, 
jong arms, and the 1 ke; and indulging YOUT- 
ſelt chicfly in the j9n7ures and thickneſſes of 
members; tt be ing in thele, that nature herſelf 
ſcems to affect the; greateſt variety. - 

he armToneer A painter is indilpenſibl) obliged to be ac- 

when bent tha" quainted with coe, that is, with the ſeve- 

when ſtretched , 

out, ral bones ſerving as Props to bear up the fleſh, 
wherewith they are covered; and with the jonc- 
ure, which occaſion the limbs, in bending, to 
enlar; ge and diminiſh; for the length of the arm, 
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when extended, is not equal to that of the ſame 1 | 
arm, when contracted ; it always loſing or gain- BY i 
ing an eighth part of it's meaſure, as it is | 1 
ſtretched out or drawn in. This ſhortening and s $28 
jengthening of the arm is owing to the bone | | 
between the ſhoulder and the elbow ; which, 1 
withdrau ing out of it's cavity when the elbow FR 
is bent into an acute angle, [as you hee in the | | 
figure A B,] adds to the length of that part of 1 
the arm; and this addition will be always the | ii 
greater, as the angle at the elbow is more acute; 14 
and on the contrary, as the angle at the elbow 1 
grows more obtuſe, this part of the arm muſt 1 
become Morter. 1 


All the parts of an animal mult bear a ſuit- The parts of aw 
ableneſs and conformity to the whole: thus de wo be 
where the whole animal is thick and ſhort, each to one another, 
member in particular mult be ſo too; where it 
is tall and jlender, the members mult be tall and 
lender likewiſe; and where it is of an ordinary 
make, the parts muſt appear ordinary 1n like 
manner. The ſame thing muſt be underſtood 
of trees; thoſe formerly felled being excepted 


out of che number; becauſe theſe, in lending Zn 


forth new cyons out of old trunks, deſtroy their "y 
natural ach and become, in effect, little bet- 1 it 
ter than ſo many vegetable monſters. 0 1 
Ihe wrilt, or 7onuure of the hand and arm, Of the jandlure 7 al 
becomes fmaller when the hand is fhut, and 5 Hh 1 
enlarges itſelf as the hand is opened; but the 1 


arm, on all ſides, betu cen the elbow and the 
thoulder, has a quite contrary effect; the rea- 

lon is this, that whercas in opening the hand, 

the muſcles which contribute thereto, being ; 
ſtretched out and extended, do render the arm 

more lender between the elbow and the hand; 

in clenching it, thefe fame muſcles being 


ſwelled 


Of the andture 


of the foot. 


Of the knee. 


Of the mem- 
bers of nudities, 


Whenee anarm 


moves with the 
greateſt vio- 
lence. 


Of the motion 
af man. 
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ſwelled and enlarged, ſtart off from the bone, 
and by that means thicken and dilate the ſame 
part of the arm. 

The enlargement and diminution of the 
joncture of the foot is only ſeen on the ner- 
vous fide, which increaſes when the angle of the 
ſaid 70nfure is acute, as in DEF; and decreaſes 
as that angle grows more obtuſe, as in Fig. 
A B C. 

Among all the members of a human body, 
whoſe jondlures are capable of being bent; the 
knee 1s that alone which loſes of it's thickneſs 
in bending, and becomes more groſs as it is 
ſtretched out more ſtrait. fs 

Naked men employed in any laborious work, 

or violent motion, do only ſhew ſuch of their 
muſcles, as playing along the ſide of any mov- 
ing member, is the occaſion of it's action; the 
muſcles of each member appearing more or leſs 
diſtinct and bold, as the effort it exerts is more 
or leſs forcible. 
Of two arms, that will be moved wich the 
greateſt force, which being heaved out of it's 
natural poſture, receives the moſt powerful aſ- 
ſiſtance from the other members to recover it- 
ſelf, and to drive it towards the place whither 
it would go; thus the figure A, heaves back it's 
arm with the club E, to recollect itſelf with 
the greater force, by the concurrence of the 
reſt of the body, and to drive it with the greater 
violence upon B. 

The principal part of painting lies in the art 
of making happy compoſitions; the expreſſion 
is the next part in dignity, and conſiſts in giv- 
ing each figure the neceflary attention to what 


it is doing; and in making it ſhew a briſknefs 


and vivacity ſuitable to it's character, and agree- 


able 
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ble to the action it is about, whether that be 
flow and heavy, or whether it require a greater 
ſhare of activity and fire: thus to throw a 
dart, a ſtone, or any the like projectile, let 
your figure be ſeen in fuch an a7/izude, and 
have ſuch a diſpolition in all it's members, that 
it's intention may plainly appear. The two ad- 
joining figures furniſh you with inſtances of 
this kind; where their different attitudes do 
plainly ſhew them engaged in very different 
actions. A ſhews the greateſt zeal and earneſt- 
neſs, and aims a dart; B appears more cool and 
languid, graſping a ſtone; now A will certain- 


ly throw his dart to a greater diſtance, than B 


his ſtone ; becauſe though they both look the 
ſame way, and ſeem to aim at the ſame mark; 
yet in effect A makes the moſt reſolute effort; 
for his feet are turned on the fide oppoſite to 
that where he meditates his ſtroke; ſo that in 
recovering himſelf, the parts ſpring nimbly back 
to their place, and diſcharge the dart with in- 
credible velocity: on the contrary, the figure 
B having his feet, and the reſt of his body, in a 
natural firuation, acts at a diſadvantage ; fo 
that it's motion is more feeble; and the ſtone 1s 
projected with leſs violence; for it may be ob- 
ſerved, that every impetus or effort in general, 
to have a forcible effect, muſt begin with vio- 
lent contorſions, and end in free, eaſy, and na- 
tural mot ions: thus a fling, unlefs vehemently 
agitated itſelf, gives but a languid motion to 
the body it projects; and thus an arrow comes 
toitering out of the bow that is not vigorouſly 
drawn. Now the figure A having launched his 
dart, will find his whole force exhauſted to- 
\ wards that quarter; fo that though he immedi- 
ately acquire new firength, yet that does only 
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enable him to recoil, and to make a motion 
contrary to that already made. 
Of attitudes, Never let the ſame action be ſeen repeated in 
their novons, the ſame figure; neither in the principal mem- 
bers, nor even in thoſe ſmaller and leſs conſi- 
derable, as the hands or fingers; nor ever let 
the ſame attitude be ſeen twice in the ſame hiſ- 
tory- piece: where the ſubject requires a great 
number of figures, therefore, as a battle, a 
combat of gladiators, or the like, there being 
but three ways of wounding, viz. with the puſh, 
the cut, and the back-ſtroke, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to diverſify theſe three manners as much as 
poſſible ; for inſtance, if one of your champions 
be ſeen dealing his blows with his back towards 
the ſpectator, let his fellow appear ſide-ways, and 
a third front-wiſe ; ſtill varying the ſame action 
by the different aſpects of the actors. In battles, 
a compound motion has always a very good ef- 
fect, and ſeems to animate and inflame the ſubject. 
A compound motion is that of a figure, when at 
the ſame time it ſhews motions, that appear to 
be contrary; as for example, when a figure 
ſhews the foreparts of it's legs, and at the ſame 
time a part of the body, by the profile of the 
ſhoulders: but of this we ſhall ſpeak in it's place. 
The motions of In the jondtures of the members, and their 
the neck ſeveral motions, take notice how the muſcles 
ſwelling on one fide, ſink and diſappear on the 
other: this is particularly obſervable in the 
necks of animals, the motions in that part 
being three-fold ; two of which are ſimple, and 
the third compound, partaking of each of the 
| ſimple ones; theſe are one of them ſhewn when 
| the animal inclines it's neck towards one ſhoul- 
| der, and in bowing or raiſing it's head; the 
other appears when the neck is turned either 
* | towards 
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towards the right ſide or the left, without 
bending, the face looking over one of the ſhoul- 
ders, and at the ſame time ſtanding upright; 
the third, which we call the compound mo- 
tion, happens when the bend of the neck is 
diſtorted, the ear being lowered towards one 
ſhoulder, and the face turned to the ſame 
place; or towards the other ſhoulder, the face 
looking up to heaven. 

All the members muſt appear in the exerciſe, 
of that function to which they were deſtined ; to be made fir 
for inſtance, in dead bodies, or thoſe that are "cir office, 
aſleep, none of the parts muſt appear alive or 
awake; thus the foot, which bears the weight 
of the body, muſt be ſeen as if ſunk or ſqueezed 
in, and not with it's toes free and diſengaged ; 
nn where the figure is pitched upon it's 

cel. 5 0 

The motions of the face, occaſioned by ſud- Of te moons 
den agitations in the mind, are very numerous; of the face, 
the chief are laughing, weeping, ſhrieking, 
ſinging in ſeveral tones, ſhewing amazement, 
wrath, joy, ſorrow, fear, vexation, grief, 
and other the like motions; all of which we 
ſhall have occaſion to conſider hereafter. As to 
laughing and crying, the motions they produce 
in the face are very much alike, and the cha- 
racters they impreſs on the mouth, checks, and 
eye-lids, not to be diſtinguiſhed. Their only 
difference appears in the eye-brows, and in the 
ſpace that ſeparates theſe from each other, and 
{hall be conſidered more at large, when we come 
to treat of the motions happening in the face, 
hands, and other members, under any tudden 
ſurprize. The knowledge of theſe motions is 
of the laſt importance to a painter; and bis 
figures, without this, will be dead in a double 

FS Capacity. 
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capacity. Let him beware, however, of the 
other extreme; nor ever make their motions 
ſo affectedly animated, as to repreſent the fer- 
ment of a battle in a ſcene of calmneſs and com- 
poſure, or the fury of a bacchanal, or fantaſtic 
geſtures of a harlequin, in a ſubject which re- 
quires ſobriety and peace. Obſerve further, 
that thoſe whom you introduce as preſent at 
the action you exhibit, be attentive to what 
paſſes, with countenances and behaviour full of 
admiration, reverence, grief, diſtruſt, tear, or 
joy, as ſhall be moſt ſuitable to the ſubject, and 
to the perſons forming the aſſembly. 

The bone and cartilage which compoſe the 


the deſigning of noſe, may be varied eight different ways, 


which form as many different kinds of noſes ; 
for either they are equally ſtrait, equally con- 
cave, and equally convex, which 1s the firſt 
kind; or they are ſtrait, concave, and con- 
vex unequally, which is the ſecond; or the parts 
above are ſtrait, and thoſe below concave, 
which is the third ſort; or thoſe above are 
ſtrait, and thoſe below convex, and this is the 
fourth ſort; or elſe they are concave above, and 
ſtrait below, and this is the fifth; or concave 
above, and convex below, which makes the 
ſixth; or, laſtly, they are convex above, and 
ſtrait below, which is the ſeventh; or con- 
vex above, and cancave below, which is the 
eighth kind. The letting on of the noſe to the 
eye-brows, admits but of two different forms, 
for it is always either concave or ſtrait. The 
forchead is capable of three variaus ſhapes, be- 
ing either plain, concave, or convex; the plain 
is again divided ſeveral ways, for it is either hol- 
low towards the top, or towards the bottom, 

or 
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or it is ſo both at top and bottom; or elſe it is 
plain and uniform both at top and bottom. | 
In order to retain the air of any man's face, , netlad ot 
whom you chance to ſee, apply yourſelf to the remembering 
ſtudy and obſervation of the ſeveral different“. 
faces which preſent themſelves before you; al- 
ways taking eſpecial notice of thoſe parts which 
diſtinguiſh one man from another, and which 
contribute the moſt towards that infinite and 
amazing variety ſo obſervable in the ſpecies ; 
theſe parts are the mouth, eyes, noſe, chin, 
neck, and ſhoulders. The noſe, for inſtance, ad- 
mits of ten different ſhapes, and is either 
ſtrait, crumpt, hollow, raiſed above or be- 
low the middle, aquiline, flat, ſharp, or round; 
all which appear with the greateſt advantage 
when ſeen ſideways. Of noſes proper to be 
ſeen frontways, there are twelve other kinds; 
even, big in the middle, {mall in the middle, 
big about the tip and ſmall in the ſetting on, 
ſmall at the tip and big at the ſetting on, 
noſtrils wide, narrow, tall, low, the foramina 
open, or covered with the peak of the noſe. 
Thus every other part, how minute ſoever, will 
afford ſomething particular for your obſerva- 
tion, all which being viewed with the neceſſary 
attention, will enable you afterwards to deſign 
them from your ideas. If this method be not 
altogether to your taſte, you may obſerve that 
which follows: carry always a little pocket- 
book with you, full of various % us of the ſe- 
veral parts juſt now mentioned; and when you 
find a neceſſity to retain any man's air, obſerve 
his face very nicely, taking all his features 
aſunder, and conſidering them piece-meal; re- 
membering ſtill as you go along to caſt an eye 
over your collection, and to match the natural 
parts 


2 nudity. 
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parts of the face with the artificial ones in the 
book, putting a mark on ſuch of the latter as 
come neareſt the former; to be afterwards 
joined together at your rp. ing 
3 Never let the muſcles in the face be too bold, 
of a fe. Or terminate too abruptly ; but take care that 
the lights be ſweet, and that they loſe them- 
ſelves inſenſibly in ſoft and pleaſing ſhadows ; 
for upon your conduct in this point depends 
all the grace and beauty of the face. 
Of the equiti, The hole of the neck between the two cla- 
brium of figures V7c/es, muſt hang perpendicularly over the foot 
that bears the body; if an arm be ſtretched out, 
the hole quits it's perpendicular, and if a le 
be thrown backwards, the ſame hole advances 
forwards; ſo that in every new attitude it gets 
a new ſituation. 
The motions o A figure, whoſe motions are not perfectly ac- 
a figureto x- commodate to the ſentiment or paſſion it is ſup- 
ment ef s poſed to have, ſhews it's members to be in a 
mind. ſtate of rebellion, and to want that duty and 
allegiance which they owe to the mind. There 
muſt be a great deal of zeal and application, 
therefore, expreſſed in the behaviour of a 
figure, and it's action muſt be ſo proper and pe- 
culiar to the ſubject, that it cannot poſſibly 
ſerve to ſignify any other thing, nor be uſed on 
any other occaſion, than that it is intended for. 
How to tourh In naked figures thoſe members muſt ſhew 
the muſcles of their muſcles the boldeſt and moſt diſtinct, up- 
on which the greateſt ſtreſs is laid; and that 
theſe may have the better effect, obſerve not to 
diſtract the attention of thoſe who view them 
by too great a multiplicity; only ſhewing the 
muſcles of ſuch members as have the moſt con- 
fiderable ſhare 1 in the action exhibited; in com- 
pariſon 
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pariſon with which, the reſt muſt appear lax 


and ennervate. 


A man either in running, or in moving a A remark on 
more gentle pace, muſt ſhew that part which de motion of 
is over the leg ſupporting his body, lower than 
the other. 

The ſhoulders or ſides of men, and other of the different 
animals, will have the greateſt difference in hee of the 
their height, when the whole body is found in feryable in ani- 
the moſt leiſurely motion; and on the contrary, 7 when in 
theſe parts of the animal will come neareſt to 
an equality in height, when the motion of the 
whole body is the quickeſt. This has been al- 
ready proved in my Treatiſe of Local Motion, 
upon this principle; that every heavy body 
gravitates in the line of it's motion; ſo that if 
any whole be moving towards any place, the 
part which is joined to it, follows the ſhorteſt 
line of the motion of it's whole; without 
throwing it's weight on the lateral parts of the 
ſame whole. 

It is objected againſt the firſt part of what I Objedion. 
have ſaid, that it is by no means neceſſary, that 


a man walking ſlowly, or ſtanding ſtill, ſhould 


preſerve a continual equilibrium of parts upon 
the center of gravity ſupporting the weight of 
his whole body ; but on the contrary, that he is 
frequently ſeen bending on one ſide, even when 

the weight of his body does wholly reſt upon 


one foot; and that at other times he diſcharges 


part of his weight upon the leg which is not 
ſtrait, that is, on that bent at the knee, as 
Is ſeen in the two figures and C. In anſwer to 
hich, I aſſert, that what is not done by the 
ſhoulders of C, is done by it's haunches; and 
that it at once preſerves i it's OWN equilibrium, and 

verifies wy principle. 
The 
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The firetching The ſtretching out of an arm, drives the egi 
changes the librium of the body into that foot which ſuſtains 
equiibrium.o? the whole weight; as is ſeen in thoſe, who, with 
7 
by. arms ſtretched out, can walk upon a rope, with- 
out the uſe of any pole as a counterpoiſe. 
Of the centerof Every animal will have the center of it's 
gravity in a"- legs, on which it reſts, ſo much nearer the per- 
pendicular of it's center of gravity, as it's mo- 
tion is more flow; and on the contrary, the 
center of it's legs will be further removed from 
the perpendicular of it's center of gravity, as 
it is more quick and nimble in it's motion. 

A man, in bearing a burthen, has always the 
loaden ſhoulder higher than the empty one. An 
inſtance of this, you have in the following fi- 
gure, wherein the central line of the weight, 
both of the man and his burthen, paſſes through 
the leg which ſuſtains the whole; were it not 
for this, and did not the weight of the body, 
and of the burthen, by being | equally ſhared, 
thus make an equilibrium, the man of neceſſity 
muſt tumble to the ground. Now, to this it is 

requiſite, that ſo much of the weight of the 
body be thrown on the ſide oppoſite to that 
which bears the burthen, as may make 1t a 
counterpoiſe to the other; and this can be no 


The ftretching 


Of a man bear- 
ing a burthen 
on his ſhoul- 
ders. 


other way done, but by the man's bending on 


that ſide not laden, till ſuch time as it comes 


to bear it's ſhare of the additional load laid on 
the other. And this is the expedient, which 


witty, inventive neceſſity has recourſe to on 
theſe occaſions. 

The weight of a man, who reſts only upon 
one leg, is always equally diſtributed on bot' 
tides of the central or perpendicular line, 
which ſupports him. 


The equilibri- 
um of a man, 
when ſtanding 
on one foot. 


A man, 
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A man, in walking, has the center of his Oi 
gravity over that of the leg which is ſet on p 
the ground. 

Reſt, or privation of motion in any animal, Of the <quili- 
arifes from the equality, or privation of inequa- tal Bedding 
lity, between the oppoſite weights; which, as on it's feet, 
they occaſion it to move by their inequality, fo 
they keep it ſuſpended, and at reſt, by their 
equality. 

That fide of the body, on which a man bends, Of the bends 

is diminiſhed in proportion as the oppolite ſide rag gh 
is increaſed ; and the bending or flexure of this man. 

ſide may, at laſt, come to be in a ſubduple 

ratio to the ſtretching of the other. But this 

ſhall be conſidered in a particular treatiſe. 

As much as one ſide of any flexible member of the flexures 
is lengthened, ſo much it's oppoſite one is ſhort- 7 beats of the 
ened: but the central line, being without the ; 
fide that is not bent, in a member that is, never 
gains or loſes of it's length. 

Every figure, in ſuſtaining any foreign Of the eguili- 
weight out of the central line of it's own non Fagan 
magnitude, caſts ſo much of it's own, or of the body. 
foreign weight, on the oppoſite ſide, as ſerves 
to make a perfect equilibrium about the central 
line, which paſſes through the whole mats, and 
terminates on that foot ſet on the ground. 

Thus, in bearing a burthen with one arm. we 
ſee a man naturally ſtretch out the other from 
him ; and that not proving a counterpoiſe, he 
further bends his body the ſame way, till he has 
caſt ſo much new weight on that fide, as ſuf- 
fices to reſiſt the load” impoſed on the other. 
We further obſerve, that a man, ready to fall 
on one ſide, never fails to ſtretch out the other 
to recover himſelf, 
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Diferevt ways To repreſent a man moving a burthen, con- 


Paper. Tap {1der that the motion may be made in different 
lines, v1z. either from below upwards, with a 
ſimple motion, as in heaving a weight from the 
ground; or from behind forwards, as in draw- 
ing a weight after him; or ſimply forwards, as 
in ſhoving any thing before him; or, laſtly, 
from above downw ards, as 1n pulling at u rope 
which plays in a pulley. Here 1t muſt be re- 
marked, that the weight of a man's body draws 
ſo much the more, as the center of his gravity 
is further diſtant from the center of the axis 
which ſuſtains him: to this you muſt conſider 
the effort wherewith the reins and legs, when 
bent, ſtrive to recover their ſtraitneſs; and 
that a man neither aſcends, deſcends, nor walks 
in any other line whatever, without drawing 

| | | up the heel of the hind foot. 

4 | All motionpro= All motion proceeds from a loſs of equilibri- 

oo. 3 um, that 1s, of equality, or ballance: this muſt 

| librium, always ceaſe ere motion can commence; and ever 
the further any body is removed from it's equili- 

brium, the quicker and more violent is it's motion. 

Ot the equiti- A figure ſtanding on one of it's feet, will al- 

bumofa fi- ways have the ſhoulder of that ſide lower than 
_— the other; and the hole of the neck, at the ſame 
time, perpendicularly over the middle of the 
leg which ſupports the body. This will be the 
caſe, in whatever line the figure be ſeen ; whe- 
ther it's arms be but little advanced from the 
body; whether it be free of any burthen on it's 
back, it's ſhoulder, or it's hand; or whether the 
leg out of office, be not far detached from the 
body, either forwards or backwards. 
Of the graceſul= The members of a body muſt be ſo managed, 
nets of the as that they may produce the effect intended 
1 by the figure, in the moſt graceful — 
thus, 
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thus, in repreſenting a figure that may appear 
noble and generous, obſerve that it's members 
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be ſlender and genteel, the muſcles not too bold ] 
and apparent, but even thoſe which neceſſity 4 
requires to be ſeen, touched with ſoftneſs and | 
delicacy; the members, and eſpecially the ul 
arms, muſt not appear ſtiff and obſtinate, that 8 
is, they muſt not be ſtretched out in right lines 1 
with the other members to which they are join- 15 
ed; and if it be found neceſſary, on account of i 
the poſition of the figure, that the right haunch 1 
be ſeen higher than the left, let the left ſhoulder 1 
be higher than the right; and let it's jon&ure 1 
hang perpendicularly over the moſt elevated 1 
part of the haunch : .let the hole of the neck i 
be always directly over the middle of the jouc- 1 


ture of the foot on which the figure reſts; and 
let the leg, which does not ſupport the body, 
have it's knee lower than the other knee, and 


therefore not to be brought within the compals 

of rules. All I think neceſſary here to intimate, 

is, that they muſt be free, natural, and various; 

and that without theſe qualifications, the mem 

bers will appear no better than ſo many pieces 

of wood. 
With regard to the diſpoſition of the members, of the 4iſyofi- 

obſerve that in repreſenting a perſon turning, nee 

either backwards or aſide, you never ſhew his turning the 

feet and the other members directed the ſame 297 ound. 

way with the head; but let them rather ſhare 


the action among them, and form a kind of 


contraſt, or contrariety in the four principal 1 
jonctures; which are thoſe of the feet, the 1 
knees, the haunches, and the neck: ſo that x | 
if the figure ſtand on it's right leg, let the 1 A 
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How to diſpoſe 


the members of 


a ſingle figure, 


The moſt im- 


portatit parts of 


the figure. 
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left knee be bent, and drawn backwards; it's 
foot a little raiſed, and ſpread outwards; and 
the left ſhoulder ſomewhat higher than the 
right: let the nape of the neck be turned di- 
rectly over the outer ankle bone of the left 
foot; and the left ſhoulder hang perpendicu- 
larly over the toe of the right foot. Further, 
let it be ſtanding rule with you, never to turn 
the head of your figures the ſame way with 
the breaſt ; nature having ſo contrived the nee k, 
that it turns with eaſe, on every occaſion of 
looking around us : laſtly, to repreſent a man 
ſitting, and at work with his arms, upon any 
thing ſide-wiſe of him, remember that his ſto- 
mach be turned over the jonZ2ure of the haunch. 
In a figure which you repreſent alone, ob- 
ſerve, that no two members ever appear to have 
the ſame motion; for inſtance, if your figure 
be ſcen running by itſelf, let not both it's 
hands be thrown forwards, but if one be be- 
tore, let the other come behind; for without 
this diſpoſition, it will never be believed that it 
runs: if the right foot be advanced the fore- 
moſt, let the right arm lag the hindmoſt ; ſince 
without this contraſt of parts, and this contra- 
riety in their motions, a man never runs well, 
and with advantage. If another figure be intro- 
duced following the firſt, with one of it's legs 
advanced a little forwards, take care to bring 
the other leg underneath the head; and on 
the contrary, let the arm of the ſame ſide be 
reached out the foremoſt, Of this we ſhall ſpeak 
more at large in our Treatiſe of Motion. 
Jour principal care in deſigning a figure 
mult be, to ſet the head well on the ſhoulders, 
the 4u/tc, or trunk upon the haunches, and the 
haunches and ſhoulders upon the feet. 1 
11. 
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A figure ſtanding firm on it's feet, makes an Hos, body pre- 1 
equilibrium of all it's members, around the cen- n is equi» |. 
tral line, on which it is ſuſtained. A figure, 
therefore, thus ſteady, and thus balanced, ſtretch- 
ing one of it's arms out from the body, muſt at 
the ſame time ſhift ſo much of it's weight to 
the oppolite fide, as is equal to that of the ex- 
tended arm : this muſt be underſtood of every 
part in general, ſallying out beyond ordinary | 
from it's whole. 1. 
A man will never be able to lift a burthen g geure 1 
till he lays a weight of his own, greater than lifts or bears a 1 
that of the load he would lift, in oppoſition “ ben. 1 
thereto. | 4 
The a{1itude of a figure muſt be ſo conducted, of he attitude. 8 
in all it's parts, as that the intention of the JT. 
mind may be ſeen in every member. | i 
The actions expreſſed in the figures of men, p gerenee of 
muſt be as various as are their ages and quali- atiuudes. 
ties; nor muſt even the ſex be overlooked, but | 
both male and female have their different azi- " 
{udes. | ol. 
A painter ſhould remark the at!itudes and gos , painter i 
motions of men, ſpringing immediately from may attaia to © if 
a . . give ſuitable at- 3 8 
{ome ſudden accident; and fix them well in his {jus to his 4 
memory, or ſketch them ſlightly on the ſpor. figures. : 
This will be infinitely better than to wait till 
{ome perſon mimick, for inſtance, the action 
of weeping, without any real occaſion for tears. 
For ſuch an action having no natural cauſe, the 
effect muſt of courſe be conſtrained and unna- 1 
tural. It will, however, be ſerviceable to you in a, 
i 
; 
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the higheſt degree, after having obſerved the 
circumſtances of ſome natural action, to diſpoſe | 
a model in the ſame attitude: this will aſſiſt '\ 
your imagination, and you will be enabled to = | 

paint ki 1 
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paint from it, both with the greater caſe and 
{pirit. 5 

Of the action: Thoſe who are preſent at any remarkable 

of tiofe preſent tranſaction, expreſs their admiration in diffe- 

Able en rent manners; as for inſtance, in the execution 
of criminals. Where it is a matter of devotion, 
thoſe who attend, caſt their eyes on the object, 
with various expreſſions of zeal, reſignation, 
and piety; as at the elevation of the hoſt during 
the maſs, and other the like ſolemn occaſions. 
Where the ſubject is of ſuch a kind, as either to 
provoke mirth and laughter, or ſorrow and 
compaſſion, it is not neceſſary that the ſpecta- 
tors ſhould all turn their eyes towards the ob- 
ject; but they ought to appear with different 
emotions; and it may be convenient, in this caſe, 
to diſtribute them into ſeveral groups of perſons, 
aſſembled together to vent their paſſions, either 
by laughing, or lamenting with each other. 
Where it is a ſubject that inſpires terror and af- 
frightment, thoſe who are ſeen flying, muſt ap- 
pear pale and aghaſt, with different expreſſions 
of fear and aſtoniſhment ; their flight muſt be 
diſorderly and precipitate, bur differently cha- 
racterized; as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve 
in our Treatiſe of Motion. | | 

A role in raine®. A figure, of a flender delicate ſhape, muſt 

irg a oudity.. never have it's muſcles too bold and prominent; 

for men of this make have never much fleſh on 
their bones, their ſlenderneſs ariſing from the 
want of it; and where there is but little fleſh, 
the muſcles can never have much relievo. 

Whence the Muſcular men have large bones, are ſhort and 

ee ers thick in their ſhape, and have but little fat; 

and thort, . . 

the reaſon is, that the fleſhy muſcles, in grow- 


ing, entangle one with another; ſo that the fat, 
2 which 
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which ſhould inſinuate itſelf between them, 
finds no room. Now the muſcles in thoſe bo- 
dies which are unfurniſhed with fat, being con- 1 
tiguous, and unable to dilate themſelves, confine 1 
their growth to their thickneſs; ſtill grow ing 

the moſt in that part which is the furtheſt re- 

moved from their extremes; that is, towards 

the middle of their length and breadth. 

Though fat men have this in common with Fat men never 
muſcular men, that they are frequently thick g 895 mute 
and ſhort; yet are their muſcles always ſmall 
and ſlender. Now, their {kin covering a great 
deal of ſoft, ſpungy fleſh, replete with air, it | 
comes to paſs, that fat men ſwim better, and | 
ſupport themſelves with more caſe upon the f 
water, than thoſe who are thinner and more 
muſcular ; the fleſh of theſe latter being more 
ſolid, and including leſs air than that of the 4 
former. 1 

As the arms are lifted up, or lowered, the 
breaſts diſappear, or become more prominent ; 
and as the haunches are bent, cither outwards 
or inwards, their re/zepos undergo the ſame vi- 
ciſſitude. Further, the ſhoulders, the haunches, 
and the neck, are more variable than any other 
Jondlures of the body ; thcir motions being more 
numerous and diverſificd than thoſe of any 
other part: but of theſc, I propoſe a particular 
treatiſe. 

The members of young people ought never Remacks0a the 
to have their muſcles too ſtrong and prominent; muſcles. 
that being one of the characteriſtics of maturity 
and manhood, to which youth is not yet ar- 
rived. The muſcles, however, mult be touched 
with more or leſs force, as there 1s a greater or 
leſs ſtreſs laid on them; thoſe feen to make any 


vigorous effort appearing groſſer and more in- 
fared, 
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flated, than the others which are out of action. 
By the way, let it be obſerved, that in mem- 
bers which are bent, the central line withinſide, 
does never retain it's natural length. 
A nutite.whofe A nudity, whoſe muſcles do all appear bold 
udity, whoſe 22 | . 
muſcles do all and evident, ought to ſtand ſteady and without 
. ee motion; it being impoſſible that the body 
ſhould ſtir the leaſt tittle imaginable, unleſs one 
art of the muſcles be relaxed, while their an- 
tagoniſt muſcles are in action: and it is evident 
that the ſlackened muſcles muſt ſubſide and diſ- 
appear, in proportion as the others diſtend and 
diſcover themſelves, 
The muſcles o In painting a nudity, be not too rigid and 
2 oudity never exact in marking the muſcles; that being not 
to be too exa | . 4 8 
and laboured. Only tedious and troubleſome in the execution, 
but even diſpleaſing to the eye when effected. 
Remember further, to make them the moſt viſi- 
ble on that ſide of any member which it puts 
forwards to action; the nature of a muſcle be- 
ing ſuch, that in working, it's parts aſſemble 
and unite themſelves together; ſeveral of them, 
by this means, diſcovering themſelves, which 
before were unperceived. - 
Of the exten, The muſcle behind the thigh ſnews a greater 
ons and ſhorten- variety of extenſions and contractions, than any 
083 other muſcle in the body; the next after this, 
is that which forms the buttocks; the third is 
that of the chine; the fourth that of the throat; 
the fifth that of the ſhoulder; and the ſixth 
that of the ſtomach ; which laſt has it's riſe 
under the paps, and terminates under the groin. 
The ligament In the wriſt of the arm, about three inches 
of the wriſt, from the palm of the hand, is found a ligament, 
ml. the largeſt which is without a muſcle, of any in 
5 the human body. It has it's riſe in the —_— 
o 
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of one of the Vucils * of the arm, and termi- 
nates in the middle of the other fucr/: it's form 
is ſquare, it's breadth three inches, and it's 
thickneſs one and an half; it's uſe being to keep 
cloſe the muſcles of the arm, and to prevent 
them from flying off in right lines, when the 
arm is contracted. 8 

In ſome of the jondlures of the body are found Little bones 
little bones, fixed in the middle of the ligaments, adn bs * 
with which theſe jonddures are bound together: ſome of the 
theſe are found in the knees, the ſhoulders, “ute. 
the breaſt, and the feet, and are in number 
eight, viz. in each ſhoulder one, as many in 
each knee, and two in each foot, under the 
firſt 7on&ure of the great toe, towards the heel. 

And ler jt be obſerved by the way, that theſe 
bones always grow extremely hard, as the per- 
ſon draws near to old age, 

Themuſcle whichriſes between thebreaſts and Of the muſcle 
the lower ventricle, or rather, which terminates binde and the 
in the lower ventricle, is found to have three lover venuiele, 
powers; being divided length-wiſe by three 
ligaments, into ſo many parts; the firſt is the 


A * __ RAE Le a ado ay oy 
F ne Fr neon oroe ord 


= upper muſcle, which is followed by one of the 9 
ligaments, as large as itſelf; below, is a ſe- 1 
= cond muſcle, joined to a ſecond ligament; and Mm 
{ laſtly, comes the third muſcle, with the third : 
9 | | . . . 1 Wh 
? ligament, which 1s faftened to the os pubis of 5 Wl 
£ the lower ventricle, This partition of the mul- 1 
dle by the ſeveral ligaments, is a proviſion T. 
= which nature has made, on account of the great i 
: motion happening to the body, when bent or al 
ü diſtended, by means of this muſcle; ſince, had "i 
: the muſcle been all of a piece, it would have 'Y 
5 A 1 
k : 4 n 5 = 1 
; By the two fucils, the author means no more than the | 1 A 
. 1 - 1 
F radius and cubitus of the arm. ; 8 
E | R hag 1 , 4 
& 4 
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had too great an effect, and would have produced 
too great a variety of contractions and dila- 
tations, in prejudice to the ſhape of the body, 
which is more beautiful, as the motions of this 
muſcle are leſs apparent: for if it be required, 
that the whole muſcle dilate itſelf nine inches, 

and that it afterwards contract itſelf as many; 
in this caſe, each of the three diviſions, having 
but three of the nine to dilate, their natural 
form will not undergo any great alteration ; and 
conſequently, the general beauty of the body 
cannot hereby ſuffer any ſenſible diminution. 
The greateſt * The utmoſt degree of contorſion, to which a 
3 man, in viewing his hind parts, is able to reach, 
;ng at his hind is, to have his face look perpendicularly down 
on upon his heels: and this is not done withour 
great difficulty; ſince, beſides the flexure of 
the neck, the legs are likewiſe to be bent, and 
the ſhoulder, over which the head reclines, to 
be depreſſed. 
How near the When the arms are extended behind the back 
elbows may ©. the elbows ſtand at the ſame diſtance from each 
behind the other, that is found, between the elbow and the 
wks end of the long finger ; that is, the elbows at 
their neareſt approach in this diſpoſition, are 
juſt removed from each other, the ſpace that is 
between the tip of the middle finger and that 
of the elbow; the two arms in This ſituation 
forming a perfect ſquare: and the furtheſt 
reach of the arm acroſs the ſtomach is then ſeen, 
when the elbow is found in the middle of the 
ſtomach; ſo as that the elbows, the ſhoulders, 
and the arms, form an equilateral triangle. 
Of the diſpoſi- A man, diſpoſing himſelf to deal ſome violent 
tion of the 
members, when ſtroke, bends. and turns from the mark at 
@ man is pre which he aims, with a motion contrary to that 
paring to ſtrike 
with violence. WREFeWILh he intends to ſtrike; where, collect- 


ing 
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ing all his force, he lets it fly; and diſcharges 
it on the body that he hits, with a compound 
motion, formed out of that of the arm, and of 
the weapon that he holds. 

The two muſcles which ſerve to move the of me force of 
larger fucil of the arm, have their origin near thc ans. 
the middle of the bone named adjutorium, one 
behind the other; the office of the hindmoſt 
being to ſtretch the arm, and that of the other 

to contract it. 

Now, to find which is the gr eateſt force, 
whether that wherewith a man pulls towards 
him, or that where with he thruſts from him; it 
muft be obſerved, that in my Treatiſe De Ponde- 
ribus, I have already proved, that of two weights 
equally heavy, that will have the greateſt force, 
which is the fartheſt removed from the center 
of it's ballance; whence it follows, that N B 
and N C being two muſcles of equal power; 
N C, which 1s before, will have a greater force 
than the other N B, which 1s behind ; inaſmuch 
as it is faſtened to the arm in C, a place further 
removed from the middle of the arm, or from 
the elbow 4, than B, which 1s juſt off the 
middle itſelf: ſo that the point is now deter- 
mined. This, however, is but a ſimple power; 
the compound power being what 1 now pro- 
ceed to conſider. By a compound power, I mean 
that which a man exerts, when, to the action 
of his arms, he adds ſome other ſecondary force, 
as the weight of his body, or the effort of his 
legs and reins. An inſtance of this power is wth 
ſhewn in the adjoining figures ; which are ſcen 1 
to ſtruggle, the one to thruſt, and the other to 11 
pull down a pillar; each to that end, making a 


joint effort with his arms, reins, and legs. | [NF 
R 2 The _ 
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tion a man has 
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The force wherewith a man pulls towards 


the greatet him, is conſiderably greater than that wherewith 


ſtrength, whe- 
ther in thruſt- 
ing or pulling. 


he thruſts from him. The reaſon is, that in 
pulling, the muſcles of the arm, which are of 
no uſe in thruſting, join their powers with thoſe 
of the other muſcles, which ſerve indifferently 
in thruſting or pulling, and augment their force; 
whereas, in thruſting, the arm being ſtretched 
out ſtrait, the muſcles which give the elbow 

it's motion, are of no uſe in the action, making 
no effort beyond what would be made by the 
ſhoulder, if leaned againſt the thing to be 


moved: ſo that as there are no tendons nor 


Of the fReſh 
around the 
jonctures u hich 
are beat, 


muſcles Hund to contribute towards that effect, 
excepting thoſe, which when the xeins are 
bowed, or the legs bent, ſerve to reduce them 
to their ſtraitneſs again, and which lie under 
the thigh, and in the calf of the leg; it fol- 
lows, that there being a greater number of 
powers which conſpire, and act conjunctly in 
pulling, than in thruſting, the arms, the legs, the 
back, and even the ſtomach, (as the body i is more 
or leſs bent, ) contributing to the former, and 
the force of the arms being to be omitted, in 
the account of thoſe acting in the latter; the 
action of pulling muſt carry with it a greater 
power, than that of thruſting: for it muſt be 
remembered, that though the ſame parts of 
the body concur to the one and to the other, 
yet, that the action of the arms is without 
effect in thruſting; the arm which is then 
ſtretched out ſtrait, and without motion, being 
juſt equivalent to a ſtick, interpoſed between 
the ſhoulder and the thing to be thruſt. 

The ligaments wherewith the jonckures of the 
banes are covered, together withother things, en- 
com paſſing or adhering to theſe bones, ſwell and 

ſubſide, 
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ſubſide, in proportion as the reſpective members 
are bent or extended; that is, they ſwell, and 
dilate withinſide the angle, formed by the bend 
of the inembers, and at the ſame time are 
ſtretched, and lengthened withoutſide the ſaid 
angle of the bend: the middle parts found in 
the bend, or between the outer or inner angles, 
partaking of the diminution of the one, or di- 
latation of the other; but in a greater or leſs 
degrec, as they are nearer or more remote from 
the ſaid angles of the jondture. 

The leg cannot poſſibly be moved, either to The leg not to 
the one ſide or the other, without turning the be turned fide- 
1 3 2 ways without 

thigh at the ſame time: this is owing to the che thigh. 

ſtructure of the knee; for the bone of the 
thigh and that of the leg being inſerted and 
fitted into each other, the jouZZure is at liberty 
to play backwards and forwards, ſo far as is ne- 
ceſſary in walking, kneeling, and the like; but 
is utterly incapable of any lateral motion, by 
the very nature of the articulation. Now if 
this jondlure was flexible on every fide, like the 
os adjutorium in the ſhoulder, or that of the 
thigh, where it is joined to the haunch ; the 
legs would be in a condition to be moved ſide- 
ways, as well as backwards and forwards ; and 
would uſually be found acroſs and twiſted, to 
the no ſmall hindrance of the man and his mo- 
tions. Further, this j6n&ure can only be bent 
forwards, ſo far as to ſtraiten the leg, and to 
ſet it on a right line with the thigh; nor is 
it's flexure backwards unlimited; ſince, if it 
were, a man once down on his knees, would ne- 
ver be able to raiſe himſelf upon his feet again: 
for, in order to recover himſelf from this poſ- 
ture, we find that, in the firſt place, he diſ- 
charges the weight of his body upon one ken, 

an 
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and by that means eaſes the other; ſo that 
the other leg not being charged with any weight 
but it's own, eaſily raiſes the knee, and. ſteps 
it's foot on the ground: this done, he returns 
back his whole weight upon this foot, by reſt- 
ing his hand upon his knee, and heaving up his 
arm, and with that his head and cheſt towards 
the other ſide; being now at liberty to diſtend 
the thigh, and to ftraiten it into a line with 
the trunk, he raiſes himſelf upright on the foot 
placed upon the ground; till, by that means, 
he erects the other leg, and ſets it by it's fellow. 
Of the vrinkles The fleſh, in the bend of a ñjondture, is always 
in the bend oa wrinkled on that ſide towards which it is bent. 


Tangle mo- A ſimple motion is that which a man makes 
tion. in bending ſimply either backwards or forwards. 
A compound motion is that which a man per- 


Of compound 


8 forms, when, on any occaſion, he bends both 
downwards and ſide ways at the fame time. And 
here it may not be impertinent to advertiſe the 
painter to purſue his compound motions ; and 
to make them appear quite through the piece 
he 18 painting : that is, having given any of his 
figures a compound attitude ſuitable to the ſub- 
ject of his hiſtory, let him never weaken 1t's 
force or expreſſion, by accompanying it with 
the ſimple motion of ſome other figure leſs at- 
tentive to the matter in hand. 

Of the motions The Motions of your figures muſt always ſhew 

ſuitable to the that degree of ſtrength which they may be ra- 

action in which 

a tigure is em- kionally ſuppoſed to employ i in their reſpective 

ployed. actions; that is, a man in lifting a ſtick, ought 
never to exert the ſame effort which would be 
neceſſary to heave a beam. Remember, there- 
fore, to proportion their ſeveral efforts to the 
quality of the work, and the weight of the 
burthens they bear. 

Never 
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Never let the heads of your figures be ſeen of the motions 
erected juſt in the middle of the ſhoulders, but of figures. 
always a little turned, either to the right or 
the left. This muſt be obſerved even where 
they are looking up or down, or even ſtrait for- 
ward; it being abſolutely neceſſary that they 
ſhould have ſome attitude, to ſhew ſomewhat of 
vivacity, and to make it appear that they are 
neither dead nor aſleep. Further, never deen 
a figure entirely either in profile, in front, or 
even on it's backſide, ſo as that the middle 
parts be ſeen ranged perpendicularly over one 
another; at leaſt, if any particular circumſtance 

* ſhould make this unavoidable, remember that 
it be done in the figures of old men; it being 
much more tolerable in theſe than in any others, 
on account of their natural dulneſs and inacti- 
vity. Laſtly, never forget yourſelf ſo far as 
to repeat the ſame action of the arms or legs, 
either in the ſame figure, or even in thoſe 
around it: with this proviſo, however, that 
there be no particular circumſtance in the ſub- 
ect that may make it neceſſary, 

In a piece where a figure is repreſented ſhew- of the getture 
ing, or pointing with it's hand, at any thing =" Ree 

not far removed, either in time or place; ob- 1 
ſerve, that the arm be not too much extended, 
nor the hand that points at too great a diſtance 
from the perſon who directs it. But where 
the thing pointed at is far removed, then muſt 
the arm be likewiſe far ſtretched out, and the 
hand ſeen at a good diſtance from the body ; 
the face of him that points being, at the ſame 
time, turned towards him for whole ſake that 
action is intended. 

The air of men's faces muſt be varied accor- of - varicty 
ding to their various circumſtances, and accor- * 


ding 
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ding to the various accidents that befal them; 
in working, reſting, weeping, laughing, cry- 
ing, being ſeized with fear, or moved with any 
other paſſion: and let it be further obſerved, 
that every member of the figure, together with 
it's whole a!/itude, muſt have a natural connex- 
ion and correſpondence with the paſſion ex- 
preſſed in the face. 
Of the motionn Of the motions of the ſoul, ſome are attend- 
 fuitable oth? ed with actions in the body, and others are 
figures. without any. Such as are accompanied with 
any action of the body, let fall the arms, the 
hands, and all the parts which at other times 
are the briſkeſt and moſt active; on the con- 
trary, thoſe motions of the ſoul attended with 
actions of the body, animate the members, and 
diſpoſe them into attitudes correſpondent to 
the idea or intention of the mind. Eur this is a 
ſubject which muſt be conſidercd by itſelf, 
There is, further, a third kind of motion, par- 
taking both of the one and the ↄther; and a 
fourth, perfectly different from tuem all. Theſe 
two laſt kinds are thoſe of a madman and a 
buftoon ; and muſt be referred to the chapter 
of groteſque work. 
The motlons of "Thoſe actions of the body, which are produ- 
the body aus ced by the motions of the mind, are {imple and 


from the ſenti- 
ments of the eaſy, not wreſted either to this fide or that ; 


mind eay and becauſe their object is in the mind, which never 
moves the ſenſes when it is employed in itſelf. 

Of the motion The motion occaſioned in a man, by the 

dien elan ae Preſence of any object, may be produced either 
mediately or immediately; if it ariſe immediate- 
ly, the perſon who moves, in the firſt place, 
caſts his eyes towards the object; his ſight be- 
ing the beſt able of his ſenſes, to diſcover what 


it 
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it is; letting his feet at the ſame time ſtand 
immovable, and turning his thighs, haunches, 
and knees, the fame way with his eyes: thus, 
in every rencounter of this kind, remember to 
be very curious and exact in remarking the moſt 
minute motions and geſtures that ariſe. 

The variety of motions in men, 1s as great Of common 
as that of the accidents which befal them, and 995: 
that of the fancies and imaginations, which 
paſs ſucceſſively through their minds. And 
every accident makes a greater or leſs impreſ- 
ſion, according to their different ages, paſſions, 
and complexions ; the motions of a young man 
being always very different from thoſe expreſſed, 
on the ſame occaſion, by an old one. 

Every two-footed animal lowers that part Of the motien 
over the foot which is raiſed, more than that f animals. 
which is over the foot on the ground; his up- 
per parts, at the ſame time, obſerving a quite 
contrary viciſſitude. This may be ſeen in the 
haunches and ſhoulders of men, in walking ; 
and in the heads, and rumps of towls. 

Obſerve that every part of a whole be well Every member 
proportioned to the whole, of which it is a 90 twitablets 
part; as if a man be thick and {ſhort in his which it is a 
thape, let the ſame proportion be continued 
through every member: ler his arms, for in- 
ſtance, be thick and ſhort, his hands broad and 
brawny, his fingers big, and their jonctures 
ſuitable; and ſo of the reſt, 

Obſcrve a decorum, or decency, in vour fi Decency ad 
gures ; ſtill making their actions, dreſs, beha- — Fed 
viour, poſtures, &c. ſuitable and becoming to your Hure. 
the dignity, or meanneſs of the perſons repre- 
ſeated, Thus, in the figure of a king, take 
care that the beard, the air of the face, and 
the garb, be grave and majeſtic; the place 
8 ſtately 
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ſtatcly and well adorned; let his attendants ap- 
pear full of reverence and admiration; their 
mien noble, and their dreſs ſuitable to the 
grandeur and magnificence of a prince's court. 
On the other hand, in a ſcene of low life, let 
the perſons appear mean and ill dreſſed; let 
the behaviour of thoſe about them be rude, 
and familiar; and let every member be ſtrictly 
conformable, both to the ſubject in general, 
and to the character of each ref pective figure in 
articular; and remember even rr to make 
the actions of old men unlike thoſe of young 
ones; thoſe of women, different from thoſe of 
men; and thoſe of children, different both from 
the one and the other. 
Of the mixture Never mix a certain number of children 
9 with an equal number of old men; nor of gen- 
tlemen with ſervants; nor of women among 
men: unleſs where the ſubject which you re- 
preſent, makes this abſolutely neceſſary. 
Of the quai: = Generally ſpeaking, let there be but few old 
5 A ang men ſeen in your hiſtory- pieces; and even thoſe 
piece. that appear, ought to be ſeparated from the 
young ones; for, in effect, old men are but 
thin, and their humours have but little con- 
formity with thoſe of youth, and where that is 
wanting, there can be no great friendſhip, and 
without friendſhip, company ſoon ſeparates. 
Thus, likewiſe, in grave and ſerious compoſi- 
tions, where aſſemblies are held, and matters 
of importance debated, let but few Young men 
be preſent ; 1t being contrary to cuſtom to 1n- 
truſt affairs of this nature in the hands of 
youth; who are not leis able to give counſel, 
than they are unwilling to receive it, and who 
therefore have two reaſons for abſenting them- 
ſclves from theſe kinds of mectings. 


I'S 
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To repreſent a perſon haranguing a multi- 
tude, conſider, in the firſt place, the ſubject mat- 
ter on which he 1s to entertain them, in order 
to give him an action ſuitable to the occaſion: 
for inſtance, if the buſineſs be to perſuade them, 
let it appear in his geſtures; if it be to argue 
and deduce reaſons, let him hold one of the 
fingers of his left hand, between two of thoſe 
of the right, keeping che other two ſhut ; let 
his face be turned to the aſſembly, and his 
mouth half open, ſo as that he may appear to 
ſpeak; if he be ſitting, let him ſeem as about 
to riſe, advancing his head a little forwards; 
if he be repreſented RAncIng, let him recline a 
little with his head and breaſt towards the 
people, and let the affen be ſcen liſtening 
with filence and attention; let all their eyes be 
faſtened on the ſpeaker, and let their actions 
diſcover ſomewhat of admiration: let ſome old 
man be ſeen wondering at what he hears, with 
his mouth ſhur, his lips drawn cloſe, wrinkles 
about the corners of his mouth, the battom of 
his cheeks, and in the forchcad, occaſioned by 
the eye-brows, which muſt be raiſed ncar the 
ſetting on of the noſe: let others be repreſented 
fitting, with their fingers claſped within each 
other, bearing up their left knee: another old 
man may be ſeen with his knees thrown acroſs 
each other, his clbow leaning on his Knee, and 
with his hand ſupporting his chin, wh. ch may 
be covered with a venerable beard. 

To repreſent a man cnraged, let him be ſeen 
tcaring ſome one by the hair, forcing one of his 
knees againſt his five, and wreſting his head 
towards the ground; appearing at the ſame time 
ready to ſtrike him with his right arm, heaved 
up, and his fift clenched: further, he muſt 
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grind his teeth, his hair muſt ſtand on end, his 
eye-brows drawn down, and gathered cloſe to- 
gether, the ſides of his mouth bent into an 
arch, the neck ſwelled, and full of wrinkles on 
the ide that reclines over his enemy. 

How torepre== A deſperate man may be repreſented with 

(ent adelperit® the knife in his hand, wherewith he has ſtabbed 
himſelf, having firſt rent his cloaths, and torn 
his hair; let the other hand be employed in 
opening and augmenting his wound ; let his 
feet be ſprawling aſunder, his legs ſomewhat 
bent, and his body ſtaggering, and ready to 
tumble to the grond. 

Of the motions Between a perſon in laughter, and another 


made in laugh- ; * , 
ine and crying, in tears, appears no ſenſible difference in the 


aud their dif- eyes, the mouth, or the cheeks; but only in 
the form and diſpoſition of the eye-brows ; 
theſe being ſwelled, and drawn together, in him 


ference. 


that weeps, and higher and more level in him 
that laughs. One may further ſhew a perſon 
who weeps, tearing his cloaths, or falling into 
ſuch other extravagancies, as may be moſt ſuit= 
able to the ſubject of his ſorrow ; for we find 
ſome people weep out of rage, others for tear, 
another out of exceſs of tenderneſs and joy, 
another out of ſuſpicion, another through pain 
and torment, and another out of grief for 
the death of a relation or friend, Thus 
iikewife mult the degree and expreſſions of 
forrow be varied; one man appearing aban- 
doned to deſpair, another more compoſed and 
moderate, a third contenting himſelf with pour- 
ing out tears, while a fourth adds groans and 
lamentations ; another may be ſeen with his 
eyes fixed towards heaven, his arms hanging 
down, wringing his hands, or claſping his fin- 
gers within each other; and another, out of ap- 

prehen- 
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prehenſion, ſhrugging up his ſhoulders to his 
ears. The eye-brows of every man in tears 
muſt be drawn up near their zon&ures, and ap- 
proached cloſe to each other, and the ſides and 
middle of his mouth muſt be wrinkled down- 
wards; a perſon laughing, on the contrary, 
having the fides of his mouth raiſed, and his 
cye-brows flat and extended. 

The diſpoſition of the legs, either in chil- of the poſtures 
dren or old men, ought never to be ſuch, as geen and 
may ſhew thoſe parts in any quick motion, or ; 
make their actions appear too britk and nimble. 

It is not decent either for women or young of te poſtures 
people to be ſeen in an attitude where their of women and 
legs are ſpread too wide from each other, that “s Pee M 
ſhewing too much freedom and aſſurance; 
whereas, on the contrary, legs drawn cloſe to 
each other are indications of modeſtly. 

Thoſe who are about to leap are taught by of. ns 
nature, without any reaſoning of their own, ing. 
to hoiſt up their arms and legs with impetuo- 
ſity ; theſe parts obeying the impetus, and riſing 
together with the reſt of the body, till ſuch 
time as the effort is expired. This impetus is 
attended with a quick extenſion of the body, 


leaps 


which before was bent, like a ſpring, in the 


reins, the fondture of the thighs, the Knces, 
and the feet ; ; and the body, in this extenſion, 
deſcribes an oblique line, inclining tor wards, 
and at the ſame time riſing upwards ; thus the 
motion directed forwards, carries the body in 
that direction, and the motion intended up— 
wards, heaves up the body on high; and theſe 
two, thus conjoined, deſcribe a large arch, 


which 1s the line wherein a man is obſerved to 
leap. 


A man 
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Of a man A man who would launch a dart, hurl a 
kin x Ju ſtone, or the like, with violence, may be re- 
with violence. preſented in two different habitudes ; - that is, 
he may be cither ſeen preparing himſelf for the 
action, or performing the action itſelf. If you 
ſhew him in a preparatory ſtate, remember that 
the haunch, over the foot which bears the body, 
be ſeen directly under the middle line of the 
breaſt and the hole of the neck; and let the 
ſhoulder of the oppoſite ſide be advanced, ſo 
as to hang perpendicularly over the foot on 
which the body reſts ; ſo that if the right foot 
ſupport the body, let it's toe be ſeen perpendi- 
cularly under the left ſhoulder. 
Why a man A man ho, in retiring, would tear any 
. thing out of the earth, or dart it in, raiſes the 
earth,or darting leg oppoſite to the arm wherewith he acts, and 
it in, raifes the bends it in the knee; this he does to ballance 


s alm eich himſelf on the foot which ſupports the body; 


acts and bends for without thus bending it, he could not poſſi- 


it in the knee. 


wy act, neither could he retire, without ſtretch- 
ing it out. 

Of the equiti- The equilibrium of a human body is of two 
briumof a body kinds; to wit, {imple and compound: ſimple is 
4 ele but that which a man makes in ſtanding ſteady and 
immovcable on his feet. In this ſituation, 

whether he ſtretch out his arms er remove 

them in any manner from his body, or whether 

he be ſeen ſtooping, his body being ſupported 

on one foot, ſtill the center of his gravity will 

be found perpendicular to the center of that 

foot on which he reſts; and when his body 

reſts cqually on both feet, the center of his 

trunk will then be found perpendicularly over 

the middle of the line which divides the ſpace 

between the centers of the two feet. By the 
compound equilibrium, we mean that which 1s 

made, 
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made, when a man loaden with ſome foreign 
weight, ſuſtains it by means of different motions. 
An example of this you have in the figure of 
Hercules, who is ſeen ſtifling Autæus, by bearing 
him up from the ground, and ſqueezing him 
between his arms and his breaſt; in the con- 
duct of which it muſt be obſerved, that fo 
much of the weight of his own body is thrown 
behind the central line of his feet, as is equi- 
valent to the weight added before the central 
line of the ſaid feet by the ſuſtenſion of Autæus. 
When a man becomes weary with ſtanding ofa man ſtand- 
long on one foot, he caſes the wearied leg by ing on his feet, 
and reſting more 
throwing part of his weight upon the other : on one than the 
this, however, is a poſition which ought never her. 
to be ſhewn in practice, excepting in the figures 
of old men or children, or at lcaſt in ſuch as 
ought to appear feeble or fatigued ; for this 
ſhews a weakneſs and wearitonienels of mem- 
bers, which does but ill ſuit with perſons under 
other circumſtances. A young robuſt man, 


therefore, muſt be always ſeen reſting on one 


leg, and if he lean ſome little on the other, let 
it be only as a diſpoſition for motion; to which 
it is a neceſlary preparative, becauſe all motion 
ariſes from inequality. 

Figures repreſented in a firm ſteady attitude, gf the poſition 
muſt have ſome variety in their members, to of figures. 
make a contra; that is, if one arm be advan- 
cing forwards, let the other ſtand ſtill, or be 
caſt backwards and if the ſigure be ſupported 
on one leg, the ſhoulder over that leg muſt 
be lower than the other. Theſe are things ne- 
ver overlooked by men of judgment, who are 
always particularly careful to ballance the figures 
ſtanding on their fect, ſo as to prevent them 

trom 
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from tumbling headlong ; for in reſting on one 
leg a man has no uſe of the other; which being 
a little bent remains as if dead, and difabled 
tor any purpoſe of ſupporting the body: ſo that 
ſo much of the body as is over this leg, muſt of 
neceſſity transfer the center of it's gravity over 
the jondture of that other leg, whereon the body 
is ſuſtained. 

= A man ſtanding firm on his feet, either leans 

the equili- 

brium of a man Equally on both, or he loads one more than the 

e her; If he tread on both alike, he either loads 

IS cet, . . - 

| them with the natural weight of his own body 
alone, or to that he joins the additional weight 
ot ſome foreign burthen ; when they are laden 
with the natural and the accidental weight to- 
gether, then the oppoſite extremes of his mem- 
bers are not found equally diſtant from the yonc- 
tures of his feet; and when he charges them 
ſimply with his bare natural weight, theſe ex- 
tremes of the oppoſite members will then, on 

\''F the contrary, be ſeen equally removed from the 

1; joutTures of the feet. But of this kind of equili- 

5 brium 1 intend, hereafter, a compleat treatiſe. 

14 Of local motion The motion made by a man, or any other 

(18 animal, in {ſhifting from one place to another, 
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ing ſtill; and this variety is more or leſs con- 
ſiderable, as the animal 1s of a larger or leſs 
10 ſize. This is owing to the obliquity of the 
Ti legs when they firſt touch the ground; which 
raiſe the figure of the animal, v hen they come 
o 


1118 will be ſo much the more, or the leſs quick, as 
11/8 the center of his gravity is more or leſs remote 
11108 from the center of the foot which ſupports him. 
[ of quadruped, The height of four-tooted animals varies 
| | | . | tion. 


1 ily | and their n more in thoſe which walk than in thoſe ſtand- 
| 
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to ſtraiten and to ſtand perpendicularly on the 
round. 

One half of the breadth and thickneſs of a Of the relation 
man can never be equal to thoſe of the other % 5. 4 
half, unleſs the members appertaining to each bears © 1 
have their motions perfectly alike and equal. e 

In leaping, the motion of a man's head 1s Three ſeveral 
thrice as quick as that of his heel, before the ages 7 Hu 
gip of his foot quit the ground; and twice as 
quick as that of his flanks. This diverſity is 
owing to the opening and ſtraitening of three 
ſeveral angles at the ſame time; the higheſt of 
which 1s that formed between the trunk and 
the thighs, forwards; the ſecond, that of the 
thighs in their jonture with the legs, back- 
wards; and the third is that forwards, which 
the legs form with the bone of the feet. 

The memory is in no wile able to retain, nor Every member 
even the imagination to conceive, all the ſeveral 3 
views and aſpects of any member of an ani, intinite number 
mal, be it of what kind ſocver. This may be 3 
demonſtrated in the inſtance of a hand; for 
{ſince cvery continued quantity 18 diviſible 7% in- 
ſinilum, the motion of the eye, Ta“. 2. Tig. I.] 
looking at the hand, and deſcending from 4 to 
B, being a continued quantity, may of conle- 
quence be divided into an infinity of parts: 
now the hand always changing it's figure and 
aſpect, as it's ſituation alters with regard to 
the eye, it will be ſcen under as many different 
aſpects, as there are diſtinct parts in the mo- 
tion; that is, the aſpects of the hand are vari- 
ed to infinity. And the reſult would be the 
lame, if the eyc, inſtead of being lowered from 
A to B, ſhould be raiſed from B to A, or it the 
eye were fixed, and the hand had it's motion. 

1 It 
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Nature the If you would become a proficient, and prac- 


. tiſe either with profit or applauſe, ſtudy na- 
ought always to ture; let her be your miſtreſs, nor ever let any 
5 hat thing eſcape you, but what is authorized by her 
precept or example. 
Of the judg- It is but an ill ſign when a painter's know- 
ment which a . 
painter forms 1edge does not go beyond his work; and yet 
of his own, or jt is worſe when his work exceeds his know- 
other men's . . | . 
works, ledge; as it happens in thoſe who are ſurprized 
in finding how well they have ſucceeded : but 
when the painter's knowledge and light ſur- 
paſs his work, ſo that he is not ſatisfied with 
himſelf or his endeavours, it 1s a very happy 
omen; and the novice who finds this diſpofi- 
tion in himſelf, may reſt aſſured that he is 
deſtined to be an able artiſt. It is true, indeed, 
a man of his turn will never do a great deal, 
and his performances will be but few; but then 
they will be conſummate, and will bear the 
molt rigorous examen, as well as challenge the 
moſt rational admiration. 
The precau- It is paſt diſpute, that the fame fault is more 
tions necetlatY clearly ſeen in the works of other men, than 
painter to judge i Our OWN : this furniſhes us with an argu- 
of his own per- . 72 ; 
2 mauces. ment in favour of perſpective, and renders it 
neceſſary for the young painter to qualify him- 
ſelf therein at his firſt ſetting out: his next 
buſineſs will be to get a perfect acquaintance 
with the proportions of a human body. He 
may then proceed to make himſelf a maſter of 
architecture; ſo much of it, at leaſt, as regards 
the form and regularity of the outſides of 
buildings; and, whenever, in his future prac- 
tice, he finds occaſion for things in which he 
has had no great experience, let him not fail 
to obſerve nature, and to den them from the 
lite, When he is at work, it may be of ſer- 


vice 
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vice to have a plain mirror by him, wherein 
he may frequently ſurvey his piece, Which will 
be there repreſented backwards, and will appear 
as if it were the work of ſome other hand; 
for by this means he will be the better enabled 
to diſtinguiſh his faults. And, laſtly, he will 
find his account in laying down the pencil, and 
retiring frequently to take a little diverſion. 
For the mind, at his return, will be more tree, 
and the judgment more clear and penctrating; 
whereas, a too aſſiduous poring jades the mind, 
and rebates it's edge; inſomuch, that he will 
then not only be liable to commit the groſſeſt 
blunders, but, which is worſe, to overlook 
them, and to let them eſcape 1mpune. 

If, after imitating any thing from the life, The feof a 
= you deſire to know your ſuccels, and to fee how n inpaint- 
| near the copy approaches the original, take a 
mirror, and preſenting it to the natural object, 
= ſurvey the 1 image exhibited therein, and com- 
= pare it very carefully with your painting. This 
method is very appoſite; for if a mirror re- 
> preſent objects with relievo, painting does the 
E 


{ame ; painting has but a ſingle ſurface, and 
aa mirror has no more; the mirror and the 
painting do cqually ſhew the appearances of 
things encompaſſed with light and ſhadow; and 
both the one and the other ſhew their objects as 
at a great diſtance beyond their reſpective ſur- 
faces. Nou, ſince it is owned that the mirror, 
= by means of lights and ſhadows, makes ob- 
jects appear with re/ie29; and ſince it is further 
cConfeſſed, that among our colours there are 
= ſome, whoſe lights and ſhadows are ſtronger 
than thoſe exhibited in the mirror; it is evident, 
that if you do but manage thein with the ne- 
ceſſary art and addreſs, your painting will like- 

1 2 wiſe 
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wiſe appear as a natural object, repreſented in 
a large mirror. From the mirror you will 
learn the brights and obſcures of every object, 


and among your colours you will find ſome 


brighter than the moſt enlightened part of your 


model, as on the contrary, others more obſcure 


What manner 
of painting the 
molt excellent. 


The firſt aim 
and deſign of 
2 painter, 


than the deepeſt of it's ſhadows; ſo that if 
your painting have all the perfection whereof 
it is capable, the object it repreſcnts muſt ap- 
pear perfectly the ſame as it would, were it ex- 
hibited in a mirror: this, however, being al- 
lowed, that the latter be only viewed with one 
eye, for the rcaſon already delivered in our 
48th page. 

The beſt manner of painting is that which 
imitates the beſt, and makes the picture bear the 
greateſt reſemblance to the natural object it re- 
preſents. This matching the painting with the 
life, will do but little credit to a certain ſet of 
painters, who ſeem to aim at reforming the 
works of nature; and who, 1n painting (for in- 
ſtance) a child of a year old, whoſe head, in rea- 
lity, is one fifth part of it's height, are ſo over 
{crupulous, as only to make it an eighth part; 
and the breadth of his ſhoulders, which natu- 
rally 1s equal to the height of it's head, is 
ſtretched by theſe gentlemen to double — 
meaſure; thus reducing the Proportions of an 
infant to thoſe of a grown man. Theſe people 
are {0 hardened and confirmed in their error, by 
practiſing, and ſeeing it practiſed ſo often, that 
they perſuade themſelves that nature herſelf muſt 
be in the wrong; or, at leaſt, that thoſe who 
imitate her muſt be ſo, ſor differing from them. 

The great deſign of a painter is ſo to ma- 
nage a plane ſurtace, as that on it may appear a 
body raiſed and ſtanding out from the faid p/: _ 

An 
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And he who, in this point, ſurpaſſes the reſt, is 
ihe perſon to whom the palm of his profeſſion 
is indiſputably due. Now this pitch and per- 
fection of the art ariſing from a juſt and natural 
diſpenſation of lights and ſhadows, uſually ex- 
preſſed by the word clai r 59/cure ; it follows that 
a painter, in being ſparing of his ſhadows, where 
they are neceſſary, does an injury to himſelf, 
and renders both his name and his works con- 
temptible in the eyes of the knowing, purely 
to purchaſe a falſe eſteem among the crowd ; 
who, having no notion of the velievo, never 
mind any thing in painting beyond the glare 
and pageantry of the colours. 
In painting, it is much more difficult, and ue didtributi. 
requires a great deal more thought and reflec- on of the lights 
tion, to give the thadows to a figure, than to de- eee 
{ign it's contours ; this is eaſily proved, for the re de ad- 
> : , reſs than de- 
outlines of any object may be deſigned through ggning che con- 
a plane glaſs, ſituate between the eye and the bur. 
thing io be imitated; but this invention is uſe- 
Icls with regard to the ſhadows, on account of 
their diminution and the inſenſibility of their 
extremes, which, for the molt part, are con- 
fuſedly mingled with one another ; as I have 
already ſhewn in my Treatiſe of Lights and 
Shadows. 
The light muſt be caſt on your figures in Rules for ma- 
ſuch a manner as may be ſuitable to the natural No8ingmhelighte 
a your figures. 
place in which they are ſuppoſed to be {een : 
that is, if they be illumined by the fun, let 
their ſhadows be deep, and their lights wide 
and diffuſed, and let the ſhadows of all the 
bodies around be ſeen projected on the ground. 
If the figures be expoſed in a thick cloudy air, 
make no great difference between the parts illu- 
mined and thoſe ſhadowed, nor let any ſhadows 
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be ſeen at their feet: if they be ſuppoſed in a 
chamber, let their lights and ſhadows be very 
bold, and well diſtinguiſhed from each other, 


and let their ſhadows appear on the ground; 


but if the windows have ſhutters before them, 
and the walls be ſuppoſed white, then the 
difference between their lights and ſhadows 
mult be very little, and but juſt perceptible. 
If they receive their light from the fire, their 
illumined parts muſt be reddiſh and vivid, and 
the ſhadows very deep, and thoſe again which 
they project againſt the walls or on the ground, 
bold, and their extremities ſomewhat abrupt ; 
and let theſe ſhadows be ſtill enlarged as they 
are further removed from the body. If one 
ſide of any figure be illumined by the air, 
and the other, at the ſame time, by the fire, 
it the former be brighter than the other, and 
let the latter appear reddiſh,- and nearly of the 
colour of the fire, Obſerve, in the laſt place, 


that your figures be generally illumined with 


a ſtrong light, coming from on high, and 
eſpecially the faces, which you d% en from the 
lite; the perſons whom you ſee in the ſtreets 
receiving all their light from above : and know, 
that there is no man, with whoſe face you are 
{o well acyuainted, as that, did he receive the 
light from below, it would not puzzle you to 
know him. 

Suppoſe A B a painting, [Tab. 2. Fig. 2. 
and let D be the quarter, whence the light 
proceeds; in this caſc, a perſon placed between 
E and C, ſees the painting at a great diſadvan- 
tage, and cannot poſſibly judge either of it's 
beauties or defects; eſpecially if it be painted 
in oil, or be covered with varniſh; becauſe 
that, recelving a luſtre, will, in ſome * 
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have the effect of a mirror; for this reaſon, the 
nearer you are to the point C, the leſs will you 
ſee of the painting; it being thither that the 
rays of light, received in at the window, are 
reflected from the painting; but between E 
and D you will be commodiouſly enough fitu- 
ated to view the ſaid painting; and ſtill in pro- 
portion as you approach nearer the point D, 


your place will become the better, ſince you 


will there be the leaſt liable to the annoyance of 
theſe reflected rays. 
It will be the moſt advantageous to have the 


How high to 


point of view on the horizontal line, and to bee the hol 


have that line placed in a level with the eye 
of a man of ordinary ſtature: now that 1s to 
be eſtecmed the horizontal line in the paint- 
ing, where the fartheſt part of the level earth 
terminates, or where the eye loſes the tight of 
the plane; the hills or riſing grounds being out 
of the queſtion, and not confined by this rule, 

The reaſon why objects at any time appear 


ſmaller than they are in effect, is, that they are 


ſeen at a great diſtance; for, in that caſe, there 
being a great quantity of air interpoſed be- 
tween them and the eye, and that naturally 
weakening the lights, of courſe, the minute 
particles of the bodies muſt be prevented from 
appearing diſtinctly to the eye. Figures of this 
kind, therefore, muſt be touched very ſlightly; 
as if the painter intended no more than an un- 
fiſhed ſketch: to do otherwiſe would be to 
go contrary to nature, whole practice ought 
ever to be religiouſly followed ; for as we have 
alrcady obſerved, an object only appears little 
on account of it's being far removed from the 
eye, and a great diſtance always ſuppoſes a 
great 


of view. 
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great deal of air between; as a great deal of 
air ever diminiſhes the light, and prevents the 
eye from diltiugutſhing the little parts of an 
object. 

Of the grounds Since we find, by experience, chat every 

3 for fi- body 1s encompaſſed i bt ond facows, 
let me adviſe the feier ſo to chſpofe his 
figures, as that they iilumined pati he found 
on dark grounds; zs, On the contrary, their 
ſhadowed parts on grovads tut ae more bright, 
The obſervation of uhich rue you will find to 
contribute very coniiderably tn tne relievo of 
figures. 

Of lights and To diſtribute your lights and ſtafows with 

eee, judgment, conſider well in what place the light 


particular of the 
ſhadow: of car is moſt clear and mining, as likewiſe where the 


nations. ſhadow 1s the ſtrongeſt and moſt obſcure. And 


take particular care, with regard to the carna- 
lions of young people, that their ſhadows be 
never ſeen to terminate too coarſely and abrupt; 
for their fle ſh not being firm, but ſoft and ten- 
der, is in ſome meaſure tranſparent, as may be 
ſeen in looking at the hand, when held be- 
tween the eye and the ſun; in which caſe it ap- 
pears reddiſh, with a kind of luminous tranſ- 
parency. If you deſire to know then how to 
{uit a ſhadow to the carnation you are painting, 
make a trial with the ſhadow of your finger, 
holding it ſtill ncarer or further from the paint- 
ting, as you dcfire your ſhadow to be lighter 
or more oblcure ; this being adjuſted, you may 

copy that ſhadow. 
Rules for coun. Trees, and all kinds of herbs, thick ſet with 
ery pieces. little branches, muſt have no great delicacy or 
tenderneſs in their ſhadows; and others with 
large leaves muſt occaſion ſhadows proportion= 

ally large. 

Since 


| 

1 

{ 
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Since it is impoſſible to repreſent an animal, How to make it 
without giving it members; and ſince every amal like it 
member, to appear ſuch, muſt have a reſem- natural one. 11 
blance with that of ſome other animal ; 1t fol- | | 


lows, that to den any imaginary animal, you 1 
muſt give it the parts and members of a real 


one: for inſtance, if you would have it appear 1 
like a ſerpent, let it have the head of a maſtiff, 1 
the eyes of a cat, the ears of a porcupine, the 'N 
ſnout of a grey-hound, the eye-brows of a 1 


lion, the temples of a cock, and the neck of 
A tortoiſe. 

In a ſtreet, running eaſt and weſt, the ſun Howto givea 
being in the meridian, and the walls oppoſed #7 an relies 
to the ſun raiſed ſo high, as to ſcreen the bo- 
dies below from the ſolar rays, the air at the 
ſame time being not too much illumined, is 
found a very advantageous place for the diſpo- 
ſition of figures; and they are there always ſeen 
to receive an uncommon grace and relievo: 
for the two ſides of the face, in this caſe, par- 
ticipate of the obſcurity of the two oppoſite 
walls; and the noſe, with the reſt of the face, 
looking to the weſt, will be illumined ; ſo that 
the eye, which is here ſuppoſed to be placed at 
the end of the ſtreet, will at the ſame time ſee 
the ſides of the face ſhadowed by the walls, 
and the front part enlighrened. To this it 
muſt be added, that the ſhadows will not ap- 
pear harſh and ſtiff in their extremes, but 
will fall off, and loſe themſelves inſenſibly; a 
circumſtance which contributes very conſider- 
ably to the gracefulneſs of the figure. Now the 
realon of this tenderneſs of the ſhadows, is 

ou ing to the light diffuſed in the air, which, 
= firiking on the pavement of the ſtreet, is re- 
flected on the ſhadowed ſides of the face, and 
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tinges them with a faint lightneſs. Further, 
the light reflected from the tops of the houſes, 
and received in at the end of the ſtreet, will 
illumine the face to the very ſource, as it 
were, of the ſhadows ariſing under it, weaken- 
ing them by little and little, till they come to 
terminate on the tip of the chin, in a ſhadow 
almoſt inſenſible on every ſide. For . e 
ſuppoſe this light were A E, [ Tab. 2. Tig. 2. 
the line FE of the light, you ſee, illumines that 
part of the face under the noſe, the line CF 
only illumining that under the lip, and the line 
A H that underneath the chin; ſo that the 
noſe muſt needs be more ſtrongly illumined 
than any other part, ſince it receives 3 80 
from all the points A 5 CDE. 

How to raiſe If your figure be obſcure, beſtow it on a 
. bright ground, and if it be bright, let it be ſeen 
ground, on a dark ground; if it be both bright and ob- 
ſcure, let the bright part be found on a dark 
ground, and the part that is obſcure, on a nn 

that is bright. 
The different A little light illumining a body, occaſions 
cee the ſhadows on the unillumined ſide to be large, 
ſerentiy large. and very bold in their extremes; as, on the con- 
trary, a large light makes the ſhadows on the 
ſame ſide of the body, ſmaller and leſs diſtinct 
in their bounds. When a little, but ſtrong 
light is incloſed in another more large, but 
more feeble withal, as the ſun in the air, the 
weakeſt will in that caſe have the effect of a 

ſhadow on the bodies illumined by it. 


Diſproportions It is very ridiculous, but at the fame time 


in the circum- 


ſtances, and les Very common, for painters, to be overſeen in 
confiderable proportioning the circumſtances of their work: 
38 thus, for inſtance, we frequently ſee houſes ſo 
voided, exceedingly ſeanty, and their doors fo miſera- 
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bly low, that they ſcarce reach to the knees of 
their inhabitants, though they be even ſuppoſed 
nearer the eye of the ſpectator than the perſons 
who are to enter within them ; thus cities and 
towns are ſometimes lo pitifully little, that one 
of the figures behind might ſtride over them 
with caſe. And we have ſeen porticos more 
than once crowded with people, and yet ſup- 
ported by ſuch ſlender pillars, that one of the 
figures has appeared with ſome of the pillars in 
his ſpan, raiſing himſelf up as with an ordi- 
nary ſtick. But theſe, and ſeveral other faults 
of this kind, are to be very ſtudiouſly avoided. 

The outlines or contours of bodies are 10 Of theextremes 
faint and indiſcernable to the eye, that they 57504 called 
loſe themſelves at the ſmalleſt diſtance, between bu, Z 
the eye and the object: thus a man cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh the face of his neareſt friend by the 
contour ; nor has he any other way to know 
him but by his dreſs, air, and other circum- 
ſtances ; thus arriving by the knowledge of the 
whole at that of the part. 

The firſt things which diſappear in dark The effec of 
bodies, when removed from the eye, are their —_— 
terms or conlours; at a little further diſtance, nes ths 
the ſhadows, which divide the parts of contigu- * 
ous bodies, ceaſe to be ſeen; further yet, the 
thickneſs of the legs and feet begin to dwin- 
dle; and laſtly, the ſmalleſt parts diſappear by 
little and little, till, at length, the object being 
removed to a great diſtance, appears no other 
than a dim confuſed mals, without any thing 
diſtinct in it's figure or parts. 

The firſt thing which the removal of an ob- The ee of | 
ject occaſions to diſappear in it's colours, is 8 


their luſtre, as being by far their moſt ſubtil gard to the co- 
1 2 par t, lours. 
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148 A TREATISE OF PAINTING, 
part. The ſecond thing which diſappears, or 


rather which weakens itſelf in being removed, 
is the light, becauſe it is leſs in quantity than 
the ſhadow. At the third diſtance, the princi- 
pal ſhadows begin to fail; ſo that, at length, 
nothing remains but a general and confuſed ob- 
ſcurity. 
The effect of A body of a convex ſurface, terminating on 
ene body boun- another body of the ſame colour with the firſt, 
Uingonantthe!« the term or contour of the convex body will 
appear more obſcure than that of the other 
body on which it terminates. With regard to 
flat ſurfaces, their term will appear obſcure, on 
a white ground, and on a dark ground it will 
appear brighter than any other part of the ſur- 
face; even though the light, wherewith it is 
tllumined, have an equal force on every part. 
Ofa man walk» A man walking againſt the wind, when it 
ing againſt we. blows pretty ſtrong, does never keep the cen- 
; ter of his gravity, or line of direction, in the 
uſual diſpoſition, over the center of the foot on 
which his body is ſuſtained. 
Of the wincow Let the window, at which a painter works, 
| er works, have a ſaſh of oiled paper before it, without any 
bars running acroſs the ſaſh; theſe bars being 
of no uſe but to ſhut out part of the light, 
and to project ſhadows, which may give him 
ſome trouble in the execution of his work. It 
will be of uſe, likewiſe, to tinge the extreme 
parts of the ſaſh, with ſome obſcure colour; 
making it fall off gradually, as it advances from 
the extremities of he ſaſh; ſo that the bounds 
of the light may not be the ſame with thoſe of 
the window. 


why in meaſur· Having meaſured a ke and painted it ex- 
ing a face, and 


ting afoer actly according to the meaſures, you will 7 8 
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reaſon take as follows: A B is the breadth of nel quo 

the ſpace taken up by the portrait, [Tab. 2. Lu the life. 

Fig. g.] which is placed at the diſtance marked 
5 % where the cheeks are; and muſt have the 
whole length of the line 4 C behind ; now in 
this caſe the temples will be ſeen at the diſtance 
OR of the lines AFB V, ſo that they will ap- 
pear narrower than the life, by the two ſpaces 
CO and R D. whence it follows, that the two 
lines CE and D F, to become more ſhort, muſt 
Join the plan on which the whole height 1s 
deſigned ; that is, the lines AE and B F, where 
het true bigneſs i is found: fo that the difference, 
as we have already mentioned, lies in the two 
ipaces O C and KD. | 

A white object being placed between two Hoe nes 

walls, the one whereof is black and the other eee, 
white, the ſame proportion will be found be- ee deln af 
tween the enlightened and the ſhadowed parts it. 
of that object, which the two walls are ſeen to li 
bear to each other ; and if the object were of ' 
an azure colour, the effect would be the ſame: | 


the painting appear larger than the life; the he meatires 


{o that if you ſhould have occaſion to paint fuch 
an object, take the following method ; to give 
the object, which is here ſuppoſed to be azure, 
it's proper ſhadows, take a black, like the 
blackneſs of the ſhadow, ſuppoſed to be reflect- I 
ed from the wall upon the object ; and to _ 
proceed on the ſurer principles, obſerve what | 
I am now about to deliver. Of what colour 
ſoe ver the walls are to be painted, take a little 
ſpoon, larger or ſmaller, as the occaſion may re- 
quire, having it's brim of an equal height all 
around; and with this, meaſure, very exactly, 
the ſeveral ſimple colours neceſſary to form 
your compounds. Thus, for inſtance, 1 
lave 
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have given the principal ſhadows of the wall 
three degrees of obſcurity and one of bright- 
neſs, that is, three ſpoons full of black ming- 
led with one of white, your mixture will be 
fixed and determined. After having then made 
one wall black and another white, and have 
an azure object to place between them, which 
you would beſtow the lights and ſhadows, 
proper to that azure; place on one {ide the 
azure colour which 1s to remain clear and with- 
out any ſhadow, and the black by it; then 
take three ſpoons full of black, and mix them 
with one ſpoonful of bright azure, which mix- 
| ture muſt ſerve for your deepeſt ſhadow. This 
1 done, conſider the form of your object, whe- 
wo ther it be ſpherical, cylindrical, ſquare, or other- 
wiſe; if it prove ſpherical, draw lines from 
the extremes of the dark wall to the center of 
the ſaid ſphere, and between the points where 
theſe lines cut the ſurface, diſpoſe your deepeſt 
ſhadow ; after this, obſerve to illumine or al- 
leviate your #hadows by little and little, in pro- 
Wl portion as you remove from the extreme of 
1 8 the ſtrongeſt ſhadow ; as for example, in NO; 
8 [ Tab. 2. Fig. 5.] ſtill weakening the ſhadow in 
that place, in proportion as it participates of 
the light of the upper wall A D : and this co- 
lour you muſt join to the extremity of the prin- 
cipal ſhadow of the ſecond line A B, in the ſame 
18 manner, and with the ſame regulations already 
1 laid down for the firſt. 
1 Of the motion, That figure will appear to run the faſteſt, 
wh which ſeems in a poſture the moſt reclining, 
and the likelieſt to rumble forwards, 
Ofanimals,and A body moving itſelf will have ſo much the 
. n of * greater velocity, as the center of it's gravity 
bird. or line af direction is further removed 2 
the 
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the center of that part on which the body is 
ſuſtained: this we mention principally with 
regard to the motion of birds; which, without 
any wafting of their wings, or any aſſiſtance 
from the wind, are frequently ſeen to fail 
though the air. 


their ſupport, that is, out of the middle of their 
wings: ſince, if the middle of the two expand- 
ed wings be behind the middle or center of 
the bird's weight, the motion of the bird will, 
at the ſame time, be both forwards and down- 
wards; but then it will be ſo much the more or 


Now this happens when the 
center of their weight is out of the center of 


leſs forwards, than it is downwards, as the cen- 


ter of it's gravity is more or leſs remote from 
the middle of it's wings; that is, the center of 
gravity being removed from the middle of the 
wings, the deſcent of the bird is thereby ren- 
dered more oblique; and, on the contrary, as 
that center approaches nearer the middle of 
the wings, the direction of the bird's deſcent 
will become more perpendicular, 

It is no difficult matter for a painter to repre- 
ſent a figure forty fathoms high, ſtanding erect 
on it's feet, in a ſpace of only half that height; 
ſince neither in his, nor in any other caſe, need 


- 


A ſigute may 

appear forty fa. 
thoms high, 
which yet is 
painted on a 


wall of half 


he trouble himſclt about the wall on which chat height. 


he paints; 
be viewed from a window, or ſome other deter- 
minate place; becauſe the eye is not to concern 
ittelf with the evenneſs or curvity of the ſur- 
face on 'which the painting is made, but only 
with the force and conduct of the things re- 
preſented in the painting. It will be convenient, 
however, to chuſe a ſurface that may be a re- 
gular curve, as tor inſtance, F-R G, [Tab. 2. 
| | | Fig. 


and etpecially when his work is to 
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Fig. 6.] ſince, in that caſe, your work will be 
tree trom the interruption of angles. 
How a painter To paint a figure which may appear twenty- 
. pen = four fathoms high, on a wall of half that height, 
- og Bates obſerve what follows: let one half of your fi- 
hib, on a wall gure be deſigned on the wall MN, and the other 
ET 6: half on thearch M R; in order to which, take 
the enſuing method: inthe firſt place, on ſome 
convenient place trace out a wall with an arch, 
of the ſame form, and in the ſame proportions, 
with thoſe whereon you are to paint; this done, 
place a model of your figure, de/iened in profile, 
and of what bigneſs you pleaſe, behind this 
imaginary wall, drawing lines from every part 
of it to ſome fixed point, as F, and obſerving 
in what places they cut the ſame ſuppoſed wall, 
MM, that you may be afterwards enabled to 
ſet them off on the real one: by this means, 
you will find all the heights, juttings out, and 
the ſeveral remarkable points in your figure : 
as to the breadths and thickneſſes, thoſe which 
are projected on the ſtrait wall MV, will be 
found in their due dimenſions, the figure be- 
ing ſufficiently diminiſhed by it's diſtance from 
the wall : but that part of the figure which en- 
ters the curvature of the arch, muſt have it's 
breadths and thricknefles further diminiſhed, 
in the ſame manner as if it were ſtrait; and to 
proceed the more ſurely, it may be convenient 
to mark out this diminution on ſome even plane, 
where you may lay your figure, taken off from 
the feigned wall N A, to be afterwards tranſ- 
terred in it's juſt proportions to the real wall, 
This is a method which I dare venture to re- 
commend as the heſt, and the moſt ſecure that 


gan be uſed on theſe occaſions. 
Obſerve 
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Obſerve, that where your ſhadows termi- 
nate, there be always an appearance of a half 
ſhadow, that is, a mixture of light and ſha- 
dow ; and that. the ſhadow be more perfectly 
mingled with the light, as it is further remov- 
ed from the dark body which projects it. Now 
that colour of a body is never ſeen ſimple; this 
I have already proved on this principle, that 
the ſurface of every body partakes of the co- 
lour of it's object; even though it be the ſur- 
face of a tranſparent body, as water, air, or 
the like: for air borrows light from the ſun, 
and darkneſs from the upper regions; and fur- 
ther, it is ſcen tinged with as many different dies, 
as there are different colours between which, 
and the eye it is interpoled. Now though the 
air, like water, and other tranſparent bodies, 
has no colour of it's own; yet the moiſt va- 
pours emitted from the carth, and received in- 
to the lower regions of the atmoſphere, 
thickening and conſtipating that part of the 
air near the earth; the ſun- beams, in their paſ- 
ſage through it, leave part of their light; be- 
ing unable to make their w ay through ſo groſs 
a medium, without being reflected every way: 
ſo that the upper regions of the atmoſphere, 
at the ſame time, remaining dark, the air 
hence becomes ringed with azurc, that being 
the reſult of light and darkneſs mingled toge- 
ther; and the brightneſs or obſcurity of this 
azure will be found to vary, as the air is more 
or leſs charged with theſe humid exhalations. 


Remarks relat- 
ing to lights 
and ſhadows, 


In a piece where you introduce any multitude The effeR of 


of figures, either of men, or other animals 


an univerſal 
light on a mul- 


obſerve that their parts appear ſo much the titudc ot bodies. 


more obſcure, as they are lower, and as they 
are further involved in the croud. Now this 1s 
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abſolutely neceſſary ; there being a leſs portion 
of the heavens, wherewith theſe bodies are 
ſuppoſed to be illuminated, received within the 
lower parts of the ſpace between the ſaid 
bodies, than within thoſe which are higher; as 
will appear from the following example: fup- 
pole A BCD an arch of the heavens, | Tab. 2. 
Tig. J.] diffuſing light on the bodies beneath, 
and MN two bodies, bounding the ſpace & 7 
R I, included between them: it here appears 
evident, that the point F mult be leſs illumined 
than the point E, the latter receiving light 
from the whole arch AB CD, and the former 
only from a part of it, CD. 
Of aplare fur- A plane ſurface, uniform in it's light and 
ficeonaground colour, Will never appear looſe and diſtinct 
lour with itſelf. from a ground whole light and colour are the 
ſame: on the contrary, therefore, they will 
{ſtand looſe and free from each other, when 
their light and colour are found different. 
Of the differ- Regular bodies are of two kinds; the one 
ain. DAVE Turfaces, that are either ſpherical, ellip- 
ing betweena tical, or curved in ſome other way; the other 
ld ant have ſeveral ſides or faces, which form ſo ma- 
ny ſeveral ſurtaces, ſeparated from each other 
by angles; and theſe bodies are either regular 
or irregular. Now a ſpherical, or an oval body 
will always have a relievo, and appear raiſed 
from it's ground, even though both the ground 
and the body have the ſame colour; and the 
lame thing may be obſerved of poligons, or bo- 
dies of many ſides: the reaſon is, that they are 
naturally diſpoſed to produce ſhadows on one 
The ſmalleſt of their ſides, which is what a bare, flat ſurface 


. doe is incapable of. 


which, in it: Among the parts of any body removed to a 


removal from 


the eye, diſap. diſtance from the eye, that which is the ſmal- 
pear the firſt. leſt, 
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leſt, will diſappear the ſooneſt; whence it fol- 
lows, that the largeſt parts will be thoſe which 
hold out vilibie the longeſt: for this reaſon, a 
painter mult never make the ſmall parts of diſ 
tant objects diſtinct and finiſhed ; but ought 
rather to follow the rules which I have elſe- 
where laid down for theſe occaſions. And yet 
how many painters do we ſee, who, in repre- 
ſenting cities or other objects far diſtant from 
the eye, make the dens of their buildings as 
bold and finiſhed, as if they were ſeen in the next 
neighbourhood. Now this is to go contrary 
both to reaſon and experience; for where is 
ſight ſo quick and penetrating, as to diſcern the 
bounds and laſt extremities of bodies, even at 
a moderate diſtance? Remember, therefore, to 
touch the con/ovrs of remote objects very ſlight- 
ly; and obſerve further, that in painting far 
diſtant bodies, you never tinge them with ſo 
ſtrong an azure, as that it may have a contrary 
effect, and make them appear near at hand: 
take cart, laſtly, that in repreſenting a city 
ſeen afar off, you never make the angles of the 
buildings appear; ſince thoſe angles being form- 
ed by the concourle of two lines in a point, and 
a point having no parts, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that they ſhould be viſible at a diſtance. 

A champaign lometimes appears larger, and 
at other times ſmaller than ordinary; this is 
owing to the air interpoſed between the eye 
and the horizon, which at ſome times is grofler, 
and at other times more ſubtil than uſual. 

Among ſeveral horizons equally diftant from 
the eye, that ſeen through the grolleſt air, 
will appear the moſt remote; and on the con- 
trary, that will ſcem the neareſt, which is ſeen 
through an air the moſt ſubtil. 
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V 115 the ſame 


champaign ap- 


pears larger at 
C lome times than 
at others, 
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Objects of unequal bulks, and ſeen at equal 
diſtances, will appear equally big, when the ſe- 
veral airs, through which they are ſeen, bear 
the ſame proportions with regard to groſfneſs, 
which the unequal bodies bear to cach other 
with regard to bigneſs: with this reſtriction, 
that the groſleſt air be found between the eye 
and the ſmalleſt body; and the reſt in the lame 
order. Now, this may be proved by the per- 
ſpective of colours; by means of which, a 
mountain, which would be found very ſmall, 
ſhould you come to meaſure it, is nevertheleſs 
made to appear larger than a hillock, which is 
ſeen nearer the eye, and whoſe dimenſions are 
conſiderably larger ; juſt as a little finger held 
near the eye, is found to cover a large moun- 
tain, when further removed. 

Miſcellaneous Among bodies of equal obſcurity, bigneſs, 

perfpeAive and figure, and diſtance from the eye, that will 

colour. appear the ſmalleſt which is ſeen on the whiteſt 
ground, or in the moſt luminous place: this 
may be obſerved in looking at a tree ſtripped 
of it's leaves, and illumined by the ſun, on the 
ſide oppoſite to that whereon you look; for 
in that caſe, thoſe branches of the tree which 
face the ſun, will be diminithed to that degree, 
as almoſt to become inviſible: and the fame 
thing will be found in holding out a pike, or 
other long pole, ſtrait between the eye and the 
ſun. 

Parallel bodies placed upright, and ſeen in a 
fog, will appear larger towards the top, than 
near the bottom: the reaſon is, that the foggy 
air, being penetrated by the rays of the fun, 
will appear by fo much the whiter, as it is the 
lower, 
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Bodies ſeen at a diſtance appear ill proporti- 
oned: this happens, becauſe the brighter parts 
ſend their images to the eye ſtronger and more 
ſenſible, than thoſe emitted from the obſcurer 
parts; and I once obſerved, in looking at a 
woman who was dreſſed in mourning, that her 
head, which was covered with a white hood, ap- 
peared rwice as Jarge as her ſhoulders which 
were black. 

The eye looking at a city in a foggy ſeaſon 
or when the air is rendered groſs by ſmokes or 
other vapours, the buildings will appear leſs 
ſenſible as they are leſs elevated; and, on the 
contrary, they will appear the clearer and more 
diſtinct, as they are ſeen at the greater height. 
This follows from what we have already pro- 
ved, Dig. that the air is more groſs as it is 
lower, and more ſubtil as it is higher, and 
may be exemplified in the following figure; 
where the tower A F 1s ſeen by the eye NM, in 
a groſs air B F, which is divided into-four de- 
grees, each more denſe, as it is nearer the 
earth. 

By how much there is leſs air interpoſed be- 
tween the eye and the object, by ſo much will 
that object partake leſs of the colour of that 
air: whence it follows, that as the greater 
quantity of air is found between the eye and 
the object, the object muſt appear more tin-- 
ged with the colour of the air. Now that may 
be thus demonſtrated : ſuppoſe A E a tower, 
and HI the eye, receiving the ſpecies of the five 
parts of the ſaid tower ABC DE : now if the 
air were of the ſame denſity throughout, there 
would be found the fame proportion between 
the degree of azure, contracted by the foot of 
the tower V and the degree of azure, which 

the 


» Of cities and 


other objects 
ſcen ingroſs air, 
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the ſaid tower contracts at the part B, that 
the length of the line M F bears to the length 
of the line B &: but ſince it is ſhewn in the 
tormer propoſition, that the air is uncqually 
groſs, and that it is denſer as it is lower, it 
follows, that the proportion between the co- 
lours which the. air conveys to the tower at 
different clevations, mult exceed the proportion 
of the lines; ſince the line M, beſides the 
exceſs of it's length, paſſes through an air more 
denſe than that of the line BS. 
Of the rays of The rays of the fun paſſing through any 
the ſun pafling Chaſm or vacuity interpoſed between the dit- 
erough „t ferent denſities of clouds illumine every place 
clouds, as they paſs, and tinge even thoſe which are ob- 
{cure with their brightneſs ; the only dark parts 
remaining, being thoſe which are found be- 
tween the interruptions of the ſaid rays of the 
ſun. 
ot objede feen By how much the air is nearer the earth or 
in 2 n water, by ſo much it is the more groſs; this 
follows from a propoſition which 1 have elſe- 
where demonſtrated, dig. that a heavy body 
raiſes itſelf leſs than a light one; whence, by 
the rule of contraries, it follows, that a light 
body raiſes itſelf higher than a heavy one. 
Of buildings —Lhat part of a building which is found in the 
gr trough 2 groſſeſt air, will be the leaſt ſenſible, and will 
ſhew itſelf the leaſt ; ; and, on the contrary, that 
art found in the pureſt air, will appear the 
molt viſible and diſtinct. Thus, if you ſuppole 
the eye N looking at the tower A D, every 
part will be ſeen the more confuſedly in pro- 
portion as it approaches nearer the earth ; and 
more clearly and diſtinctly as it is further re- 
moved from it. 
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Every obſcure object will appear ſo much the Of objeds ſeen | 
more clear and bright, as it is further removed“ daes. | 
from the eye; of courſe, therefore, the ſame 
object will appear ſo much the more obſcure, as 
it is ſeen at a leſs diſtance: hence it follows, 
that the lower parts of an object, ſeen in a thick 
air, will ſeem further removed than it's top; 
ſo that the bottom of a mountain will, in ap- 
pearance, be further diſtant -from the eye than 
it's ſummit, and yet, in reality, it is the neareſt. 

The eye viewing a city enveloped in a groſs How a city ap- 
air, will find the tops of the buildings ob- pears is. a groſs 
ſcurer, and, withal, more diſtinct than the = 
parts Seaciths for the latter will be feen on a 4 
whiter ground than the former; inaſmuch as | 
they are found in an air that is lower and more 
groſs. | 

The lower bounds and exttemitics of far diſ- gf. tower 
tant objects will be lets viſible than the upper: bounds e 
this is very obſervable in mountains, whoſe mois e ec, 
tops have for their ground the ſides of ſome 
other mountains riſing behind them; for here, 
the baſis being encompaſſed with a groſter and 
more illumined air, muſt of courſe be leſs diſ- 
tinct and determined than the ſummit ; ; fo that 
the top will be very evident and diſcernable, 
the root all the while being dim and indiſtin=- 
guiſhable. The ſame things happen with re- 
gard to trees, buildings, and all other bodies 
riſing high into the air; and hence it is, that 
looking trom a great diſtance at any very tall 
tower, we ſee it larger at the top than the 
bottom; the thin and leſs lucid air, wherewith 
the top is ſurrounded, leaving more room for 
the minute parts to appear, than the groſſer 
and more luminous medium, inveſting the foot 
of the ſame building; as I have elſewhere ſhewn 
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on this principle; that a groſs air diffuſing a 
whiteneſs on objects, enfeeble their images; 
whereas a more ſubtil air, in tinging objects 
with azure, takes oft leſs of their force, and 
weakens their impreſſion, but in a leſs degree. 
Of this we have a very ſenſible inſtance in for- 
tifications; wherein, the intervals between the 
battlements and the extent of the battlements 
themſelves are mutually equal; and yet at a 
moderate diſtance from the eye, the intervals 
appear conſiderably larger than the battlements; 


at a yet greater diſtance the battlements are ex- 


Of remote ob- 
jects. 


Of the azure of 


remote objects, 


What parts of a 
body are the firſt 
, whichdiſappear 
at a diſtance, 


tremely diminiſhed. Laſtly, the diſtance is 
ſometimes fo great, that the battlements en- 
tirely diſappear and become inviſible; ſo that 
the wall appears full and even, without any 
gaps or interruptions at all.* 

The terms or contours of objects appear 
leſs diſtinct, as they are ſeen at a greater . 
tance. 

Among objects far diſtant from the eye, be 
their. colours what they will, that which has 
the greateſt ſhare, either of natural or acci- 
dental obſcurity, will appear of the deepeſt 
and the ſtrongeſt azure. Now natural ob- 
ſcurity is that ariſing from the proper colour 
of the body. By accidental obſcurity, we mean 
that derived from the ſhadows of other 
bodies. 

Thoſe parts of a body which are the moſt mi- 
nute are found to be the firſt which diſappear 
at a diſtance from the eye: the reaſons are, 
that unequal objects being placed at equal diſ- 


% * ”— — 
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* This inſtance is fetched from the ancient fortifications, 
wherein the walls being of ſtone, and being likewiſe bleach- 
ed with the weather, were uſually whiter than air. 


tances, 
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ſtances, the ſmalleſt will be ſeen by the eye un- 
der the acuteſt angle; and that our know- 
ledge or diſcernment of bodies is more im- 
perfect, as their bulk is narrower and more con- 
fined. It follows, therefore, that when a lar-— 
ger bulk is ſo far removed, as that the angle 
which it ſubtends at the eye 1s ſo acute as to 
be but barely perceptible, a quantity ſtill leſs 
muſt be entirely loſt, and remain wholly in- 
viſible, 


The further any object is removed, the leſs Why bodies are 
| leſs diſtinguiſh= 

3 8 ES 1 : able at greater 

diſtinguiſh what it is. Lhe rea ſon is, that the diſtances, 


we know of it, and the more imperfectly do we 


ſmalleſt particles of objects diſappearing the 
ſooneſt, and the larger becoming inviſible at 
a yet greater diſtance; the object being remo- 
ved further and further, it's parts are more and 
more diſſipated, till at length all the parts, to- 
gether with their whole, vaniſh and diſappear : 
the colour itſelf being loſt and effaced, by 


means of the air interpoſed between the eye 


and the object. 


Viſible objects make no impreſſion on the why faces and 
other objects 
become oblcure 


ſend to the eye: theſe images are nothing but at a diſtance. 


ſenſe, but by the images or ſpecics which they 


rays of light iſſuing from the contours, and 
other parts of the object, which paſting through 
the air, meet on the pupil of the eye, and 
there form an angle. Now as there are always 
vapours in the air, which ſurrounds us, it hap- 
pens that ſeveral of the rays never reach the 


eye, being broken and intercepted in their paſ= 


ſage; inlomuch that, at a great diſtance, fo 
many of theſe rays are loſt, that the image 
comes mauned and imperfect, and the object, 
in conſequence thereof, appears confuſed and 
obſcure, Add to this, that the organs of light 

* are 
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are frequently indiſpoſed ; fo that the rays of 
light failing of their ordinary impreſſion, the 
object appears dim and indiſtinct. 
Which parts of In removing a body to a diſtance from the 
nodes reno eye, that part which is ſmalleſt will diſconti- 
appear the bu. nue it's appearance before that which is larger. 
l. We his is obſervable in the minute particles of bo- 
dies, and in the flender limbs of animals; for 
inſtance, in the horns and legs of a deer, which 
are loſt to the eye, at a much leſs diſtance than 
it's body. In general, however, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the firſt thing which diſappears in 
an object is it's contour which bounds it, and 
which determines 1t to be of that figure. 
Of linear per- Linear perpective conſiſts in repreſenting, by 
aa lines and ſtrokes, the figures and bigneſſes, 
under which objects are ſeen, at their reſpective 
diſtances ; to this end determining how much 
the bigneſs of an object is diminiſhed, and how 
far it's figure is altered, at it's ſeveral degrees 
of diſtance, till it come entirely to diſappear. 
Now experience has taught me, that in view- 
ing ſeveral bodies, equal in bulk, and ranged at 
equal diſtances from each other, the firſt will 
appear twice as big as the ſecond, and that ſe- 
cond twice as little as the firſt, and twice as big 
as the third; and 1o of the reſt : obſerving, how- 
ever, that this does only hold upon the ſuppo- 
fition, that the eye be placed at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the firſt, that the firſt is placed from 
the ſecond ; and that this diſtance do not ex- 
ceed twenty fathoms; for beyond twenty fa- 
thoms the equal figure will loſe three fourths 
of it's bignels ; and beyond forty fathoms, it 
will loſe nine tenths, and nineteen twentieths at 
the diſtance of ſixty fathoms. And thus the di- 
minution will always keep the fame proportion, 
as 
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as the diſtance grows greater. Now to apply 
what J have here ſaid to your uſe in painting, 
obſerve that you be removed twice your breadth 
from the piece you are upon; for if you be only 
placed at half that diſtance, it will make too 
great a difference between the firſt fathoms 
and the ſecond. 


Thoſe objects, which are ſeen ſhrouded in a wh; ovieas 
fog, appear conſiderably larger than they are appear larger 


than ey are in 


in reality: this is owing to che perſpective of 


the medium, interpoſed between the eye and been in a fog, 


the object, which does not proportion it's co- 
lour to it's magnitude; or, in other words, it 
is owing to the groſſneſs or reſiſtance of the 
tog, by means of which the natural colour of 
the object 1s weakened and altered beyond it's 
due proportion; that is, the diminution of the 
angle under which the eye ſees the object, at that 
diſtance, 1s not equal to the diminution of the 
colour of the ſaid object, occaſioned by it's be- 


ing ſeen through that medium. So that the ob- 


ject, which we here ſuppoſe at half a mile's diſ- 
tance from the cye, will yet beas far removed in 
appearance, as when ſcen on the edge of the 
horizon, in a clearer day. Now, you know 
that a tower ſeen at this latter d;ſtance, appears 
no taller than a man; it is no wonder, there=- 
fore, if the magnitude of the fore- mentioned 


object be augmented ; ſince, while it's real 
diftance is but half a mile, the eye judges of 


it from it's apparent diſtance, which is vallly 
greater. 


That part of any neighbouring building will of ce tensand 
appear the moſt confuſed. WINCH is {een at the bottom: of bull- 


dinos tcen in a 


greateſt diſtance from the earth : the reaſon is, fog. 


that there being more denſe cloudy air between 
the eye and the ridge of the building, than 


85 


* 2 between 


| 
' 
| 


Of buildings 
ſeen in the 
morning or eve- 
ning through a 
graſs air. 


The higheſt ob- 
jects ſeen at a 
diſtance and in 
a fog, appear 
more obſcure 
than thoſe 
Which are lows 
cr, 
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between the ſaid eye and the bottom of the 
building, the image of the latter muſt be more 
weakenedand diſordered in it's paſſage, than that 
of the former. Nor muſt it be forgotten, that 
a tower, whoſe ſides are parallel, being ſeen at 
a diſtance, and in a foggy air, will appear 
narrower and more contracted, as it approaches 
nearer it's baſis. This happens, becauſe, as 
we have already ſhewn, the air hecomes more 
grol- as it is nearer the earth, and more white 
as it becomes more groſs ; and becauſe every 
obſcure object appears ſmaller, as the ground 
on which it 18 ſeen is more white : tor the me- 
dium being whiter, near the foot, than the top 
of the tower, it follows, that the building, on 
account of 1t's obſcurity, muſt appear ſmaller 
and narrower towards it's extreme, than to- 
wards it's upper parts. 

In buildings which are ſeen from afar, ei- 
ther in the morning or evening) the weather 
being foggy, or the air very grols ; thoſe ſides 
alone become viſible, which are turned towards 
the horizon, and illumined by the ſun: the 
other parts of the buildings, unillumined by the 
ſun, remaining almoſt of the colour of the 
fog, and ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from it. 

Among bodies ſeen in a fog, a cloud, denſe 
air, vapuur, ſmoke, or only at a great dit- 
tance, tnat will appear the moſt viſible and dif. 
tinct which is the moſt elevated; and among 
things equally elevated, that which is found in 
the obſcureſt fog will appear the moſt obſcure. 
Thus, the eye H, viewing A 5 C, three towers 
of equal height, it will ſee the top C of the 
firſt tower as low as R, which is found im- 
merged two degrees within the fog; and the 
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top of the middle tower B will be ſeen in the 
ſame fog; but then, ſo much of it as appears 
to the eye H will not be ſunk beneath one de- 
gree of depth; ſo that the top C will appear 
more obſcure than the top B, and that again 
more obſcure than the top A. 

The neck of a man, or the like part of any or 4. mos 
other body, raiſed perpendicularly, and covered ſeen in bodies | 
with the prominency of ſome other part, will cs. a 
appear more obſcure than the face, or fide 
perpendicular to the part fo prominent. This 
tollows from an axiom which will be eaſily al- 
lowed, viz. That every body will be the more il- 
lumined, as it receives light from a greater ſhare 

of it's luminous body. Thus, in Tas. 2. Tig. 8. 
the point A 1s not illumined by any part of the 
heavens K F, the point B is illumined by the 
part K H, the point C by the part or arch GK, 
and the point D is illumined by the entire arch 
K F; ſo that the ſtomach will be found equally 
enlightened with the forehead, the noſe, and 
the chin; the points Cand B, at the ſame time, 

being leſs enlightened, and the point A none at 
all. Now, with regard to faces, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that at different diſtances, their ſeveral 
thadows diſappear ; none being at length found 
remaining but thoſe of the orbits of the eyes, 
and of ſome other the like parts : and further, 
that ata great diſtance the ſhadows do all ccaſe 
to be ſeen, the lights which ſhould ſhew them 
being weakened, and at length entirely loſt, 
by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, and the diſpro- 
portion they bear to the ſhadows; ſo that the 
whole face becomes obſcure, and appears in- 
veſted with one general half-ſhadow. Not 
that there 1s any real alteration either in the 
lights or ſhadows themſelves; for the effect 


18 
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is wholly owing to the diſtance, which weak. 
ening their force and impreſſion, diſables them 
at laſt from diſtinguiſhing themſclves ; fo that 
| mingling together, they form what we call 
a half-ſhadow. Thus, it is diſtance in like man- 
ner, which makes trees and other bodies ap- 
pear more obſcure than they are in reality : 
and thus it is diſtance which occaſions that 
azure colour wherewith all remote bodies ap- 
pear, and which is ſeen the moſt ſenſibly in the 
ſhadowed parts ; thoſe more illumined, being 
more able to preſerve their native colours ge- 
nuine and unadulterated by the air. 
Why the ha» When the ſun is near his ſetting, the ſhadows 
dows projeted projected on white walls, open to the air, 
towards the will always appear of the colour of azure. This 
9 follows from what we have already ſhewn, vi. 
| That the ſurface of every opake body partakes 
of the colour of it's object; whence, the white- 
neſs of the wall, being altogether deſtitute of 
colour, muſt aſſume thoſe of it's objects; 
which, in this caſe, are the ſun and the hea- 
vens : and ſince the ſun in his evening's viſit 
to the horizon, appears reddiſh, and the hea- 
vens azure; and ſince thoſe places where the 
ſhadows are found, are out of the reach of the 
fun; we having elſewhere proved, that no lu- 
minous body has ever ſeen the ſhadow of any 
body illuminated by it; it Is obvious, that the 
ſhadow of the heavens, projected on the white 
wall, will appear azure; and further, that the 
ground of that ſhadow, being illumined by the 
ſun, will appear reddiſh, in conformity to the 
redneſs of it's Juminary. 
as That ſmoke, which is interpoſed between the 
ſun and the eye that ſees it, muſt appear bright- 
er and more tranſparent than the {moke ſeen in 
any 
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any other part of the painting. The ſame = 
thing may be obſerved of duſt, fog, and other 1 
like bodies, which ought always to appear ob- | 
ſcure, when you are placed between them and 
the ſun. | uſt 

Smoke is more tranſparent, and of a colour 1 
leſs deep, towards the extremes of it's maſſes, | 
than in the center, and towards the middle. 

Smoke riſes more obliquely, as the wind which 
drives it is more ſtrong and violent. i 

Smoke appears under as many different co- | Ul 
lours as there are different cauſes to produce | | || 
It. | | BY 

Smoke never projects any ſhadows that are 1 
bold and defined, and it's extremes weaken by 1 
little and little; becoming inſenſible as it re- | 
moves further from it's origin. Thoſe objects 4 
which are ſeen through it appear ſo much the Lf 
leis ſenſible, as it is more denſe; and it is found 1 
ſo much the whiter as it is nearer it's principle, | Wii 
and the more blueiſh as it is further removed. 4 

Fire appears more obſcure, as there is a great- i 
er quantity of ſmoke found between it and the 
8 
Where the ſmoke is at the greateſt diſtance, 
objects are the leaſt dimmed and intercepted 
by it. 

Paint a landſkip dim and confuſed, as if 
ſhrouded in a thick fog; ſmoke mounting in 
{ſeveral places, with flames glaring in the low ett 
and thickeſt volumes; and let the roots of the 
mountains appear leſs viſible than the tops, as 
we have already obſerved of fogs. 

The duſt raifed by the motion of any ani- of duft. 
mal, appears clearer as it is mounted higher; 
and, on the contrary, more obſcure as it is low- uw 
er; ſuppoling it between the ſun and the eye. — 4 

The 


Miſcellaneous 
rules and pre- 
ce pts for paint- 
ing. 
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The ſurface of every opake body partakes 
of the colour of the tranſparent medium 
found between the eye and that ſurface; and 
by how much that medium is more denſe, and 
the ſpace between the eye and the ſurface more 
great, by ſo much the colour, which the ſur- 
face borrows from the inedium, 1s found more 
ſtrong. 

The bounds or contours of opake bodies are 
ſo much the leſs viſible, as thoſe bodies are fur- 
ther removed from the eye which views them. 

The parts of opake bodies will be the more 
{trongly ſhadowed or illumined, as they are 
nearer the dark body, whence they have their 
ſhadow, or the luminous body that gives them 
light. 

The ſurface of every opake body partakes 
more or leſs of the colour of it's object, as that 
object is more or leſs removed, or as it makes 
it's impreſſion wich a greater or leſs force. 

Thoſe things which are ſeen between liglit 
and darkneſs, appear with a greater relievo, 
than thoſe which are ſeen entirely either in 
light or darkneſs. _ 

When, in repreſenting any diſtant ſcene, you 
paint your figures bold and diſtin, theſe, in- 
ſtead of appearing far removed, will be ſeen 


near at hand. Uſe ſo much conduct and diſ- 


cretion, therefore, in your figures, as that they 
may ſhew their diſtances ; nor in imitating any 
object, whoſe bounds, on account of their diſ- 
cance, appear dim and indiſtinct, muſt you ſeru- 
ple to copy even that dimneſs and confuſion 
in your figure. 

Diſtant objects appear dim and confuſed in 
their contours for two reaſons ;---the firſt is, that 
they come to the eye under fo ſmall an 1 
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that their effect is like thoſe of the ſmalleſt ob- 
jects; as the nails of the fingers, the bodies of 
inſects, or the like minute bodies, whoſe lit- 
tleneſs prevents the eye from diſcerning their 
figure or parts: the ſecond is, that remote 
objects have ſo much air interpoſed between 
them and the eye, that it has the effect of a 
fog, or ſome other denſe medium, tinging and 
diſcolouring the ſhadows of objects with it's 
whiteneſs, and ſtripping them of their natural 
obſcurity, till they appear of a blueiſh tincture; 
that being the middle between black and 
white, 

Though ſeveral objects become inviſible on 
account of their diſtance, yet thoſe illumined 
by the ſun can never fail of making ſome im- 
preſſion on the eye; the reſt, which are unillu- 
mined, remaining wrapped up in ſhadow and 
obſcurity ; and ſince the air becomes more 
groſs as it approaches nearer the earth, thoſe 
things which are found the loweſt will be the 
darkeſt and moſt confuſed ; thoſe more elevated, 
at the ſame time, appearing clearer and more 
diſtin. 

When the ſun reddens the clouds over the 
horizon with his beams, theſe bodics which, 
by reaſon of their diſtance, participate of azure, 
will be likewiſe found tinged with a ſhare 
of this redneſs; and this mixture or union of 
red and azure will beautify the champaign, 
and render it extremely pleaſing and agreeable. 
All the opake bodies illumined with this ming= 
led colour will appear very bright, being ſeen 
to border moſtly upon the red, and the air 
will have a colour like to that of yellow flow- 
er- de-luces. 

Z. 


The 
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The air between the earth and the ſun, at 
the time of his riſing or ſetting, will obſcure 
the objects tound underneath it, more than any 
- other portion of the hemiſphere; it being here, 
that the air is found more white than in any 
other part. 

Ne ver draw the terms or contours of any body 
terminating on another, or to which another 
body ſerves as a ground, too bold and apparent; 
but let it be raiſed and looſened from the ground 
of itſelf. 

One white curvilinear body terminating on 
another white body, will have it's contour dim- 
mer and more obſcure than any other of it's 
illumined parts; and, on the contrary, this ſame 
contour, if found on a dark ground, will appear 
brighter than any other illumined part of the 
object. 

That thing will appear the moſt ſeparated 
and remote from another, which is ſeen on a 
ground of a colour the moſt different from it's 
own. 

The things, which firſt loſe themſelves at a 
diſtance, are the contours of ſuch bodies as have 
the ſame colour, and are placed over one ano- 
ther; as for inſtance, one oak over another 
oak, (Sc. At a greater diftance the extremes 
of bodies, which have a difference in colour, 

and which bound on each other, are found to 
_ diſappear, as trees and ploughed ground, walls, 
the ruins of houſes, the fragments of rocks or 
mountains; laſtly, at a diſtance ſtill greater, 
thoſe things which are uſually the moſt conſpi- 
cuous, as bright and obſcure bodies rerminating 
on each other, dwindle and vaniſh. 

Among bodies equally elevated above the eye, 
that which 1s placed at the greateſt diflance will 


appear 
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appear the loweſt; and of ſeveral bodies ranged 
equally below the eye, that will appear the 
loweſt which 1s placed the neareſt. 

In a landſkip which takes in far diſtant ob- 
jects, thoſe found on the banks of rivers, or 
lakes, will appear leſs than thoſe ſeen at a diſ- 
tance from them. 

Amony bodies of equal denſities, thoſe near- 
eſt the eye will appear the lcaſt denſe; and on 
the contrary, thoſe more dene, which are more 
remote, 

Every object appears bigger, as the pupil of 
the eye, which views it, is larger. 1 his you may 
be convinced of, by looking at one of the hea- 
venly bodies through a ſmall pin-hole made 
in a paper; for that little perforation admitting 
but a ſmall ſhare of the light of the body, the 
object becomes diminiſhed, and loſes of it's uſu- 
al magnitude, in proportion as the hole of the 
paper 1s ſmaller than the pupil of the eye. 

The air being replete with groſs vapours, 
the contours of bodies inveſted by it, become 
dim and confuſed; and the bodies themſelves 
appear larger than they are found to be in ef- 
fect. The reaſon is, that though the linear 
perſpective does not diminiſh the angle under 
which the image of the object irikes the eye, 
yet the perſpective of colours, or the aerial 
perſpective, throws back the body, and places 
It at an Imaginary diſtance, much greater than 
it's real one; ſo that while the one removes the 
object from the eye, the other preſerves it in 
it's natural magnitude. 

When the ſun is near his ſetting, the dews, 
which are then obſerved to fall pretty pleati- 
fully, thicken and condenſe the air; ſo that all 


objects unillumined by the ſun, remain dark 
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and confuſed; thoſe which are illumined, at 
the ſame time, receiving a tincture of red or 
yellow, according as the ſun is found in the 
horizon. Further, thoſe things then illumined 


by the ſun, will be very evident, and will ſtrike 


the eye very ſenſibly, eſpecially buildings, the 
houſes of towns and cities, and caſtles in the 
country; for their ſhadows will be very obſcure 
and deep, and that oppoſition, found between 
the brightneſs of their upper illumined parts, 
and the darkneſs of their lower and ſhadowed 
ones, will give them an uncommon force and 
relievo. | 

A thing illumined by the ſun, is further illu- 
mined by the air; whence ariſe two ſeveral 
ſhadows, whereof that will be the molt obſcure, 
whoſe central line 1s directed rowards the cen- 
ter of the ſun: and obſerve, that the central 
lines of the two lights, primitive and deriva- 
tive, being continued within the ſhadow, will 
form the central lines of the primitive and de- 
rivative ſhadows. 

It is a fine ſight to obſerve, towards the even- 
ing, how the tops of houſes, towns, caſtles, 
trees, and other elevated objects, are illumined 
and gilt with the beams of the ſetting lumi- 
nary ; all the reſt at the ſame time remaining 
dim, and indiſtinct, receiving no light but 
from a duſky air, and that too weak to diſtin- 
guiſh their lights from their ſhadows. Now 


thoſe tall objects, being thus tinged and en- 


lightened with the ſun, to repreſent them in a 
painting, you muſt take ſome of the colour 
wherewith your ſun is painted, and mingle it 
with the light parts of all the objects ſuppoled 
to be illumined by it. 


It 
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It often happens that a cloud appears ob- 
ſcure, without receiving a ſhadow. from any 
other cloud: this 1s owing to the ſituation of 
the eye, which being found near the cloud, 
ſees only ſo much of it as is ſhadowed; as in 
another place, or at a greater diſtance, it would 
diſcover both it's ſhadowed and illumined ſides. 

Ot two bodies cqually high, that which is 
ſeen at the greateſt diſtance from the eye, will 
appear the loweſt, Thus of the two clouds re- 
preſented in Fig. 9. Tab. 2. though that near- 
eſt the eye be really the loweſt, yet in appear- 
ance it will be the higheſt; the ſection of the 


_ viſual rays of the firſt and loweſt cloud, on 


the perpendicular 4 N, being found between 
the points M A, and that of the ſecond and 


higher cloud, berween the points M N, which - 


is below A M. It may likewiſe happen, by an 
effect of the aerial perſpective, that of two 
clouds, the one whereof is illumined by the 
ſun, at his riſing or ſetting, the other at the 
fame time remaining obſcure and unillumined, 
the latter, though really the loweſt, and the 
neareſt, fhall yet appear both the remoteſt and 
the higheſt, 

Suppoſing upon the wall B C, [Tab. 2. Fig. 
10. ] I paint the figure of a houſe, to appear 
at a mile's diſtance; and this done, I diſcover 
a real houſe, actually removed to that diſtance: 
theſe two houſes I diſpoſe ſo, by the ſide of 
each other, as that the ſections of the line A C, 
made by each pyramid of viſual rays, be equal; 
and yet after all, viewing theſe two houſes 
with both eyes, they neither appear equally 
big, nor equally diſtant. 


A painted fi- 
gure will not 
appear at an 
equal diſtance 
withthe natural 
object, though 
both ſeen under 
the ſame angle, 


The thing principally to be conſidered, in of the grounds 


order to give a relieve to painting, is the 
ground : 


in paintings. 
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ground: in which, it may be obſerved, that the 
terms or extremes of bodies which have convex 
ſurfaces, will uſually ſhew themſelves, even 
though both the body and the ground have the 
ſame colour. Now the reaſon of this is, that 
the convex terms, or contours of bodies, do ſel- 
dom receive their light in the fame manner as 
their ground, even when the ſame light is found 
to illumine them both; ſo that the contours be- 
come frequently either brighter or more ob- 
ſcure, than the ground on which they are ſeen: 
but ſhould it happen that a contour, beſides hav- 
ing the ſame colour, ſhould likewiſe be illu- 
mined, or obſcured in the ſame degree with it's 
ground ; in that caſe, the conlour mult inevitably 
be loſt, and the figure remain indiſtinguiſhable. 
It is for this reaſon, that a painter can never be 
too cautious in his grounds; nor ever avoid this 
uniformity of lights and colours with too much 
ſtudy ; for, as it is his chief aim to ſhew his 
figures raiſed, and advanced from the ground 
of his painting, and as this praftice 1s found to 
have a quite contrary effect, to give into it 
would be to fruſtrate his enJeavours, and to 

defeat himſelf of his end. 
How to judgeof The firſt things you are to conſider in a paint- 
a paints ing are, whether the figures have a relievo an- 
- __ ſwerable to the place wherein they are found, 
and to the light which they receive, and whe- 
ther the ſhadows are not the ſame in the ex- 
tremes, and in the middles of groups ; it being 
one thing to be encompalled on every {ide with 
ſhadows, and another to be barely ſhadowed 
on a ſingle fide. Now a figure in the middle 
of a group is under the firſt of theſe circum- 
ſtances, being hemmed in with dark bodies on 
every hand; whereas another in the extreme 
18 
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is ſhared between the ſhadow diffuſed from the 
group, and the light it receives from it's lumi- 
nary. 

Gbſerve, ſecondly, whether, by the ordonnance 
or diſpoſition of the figure, they appear ac- 
commodated to the ſubject, and well ſuited to 
the hiſtory which they are intended to repre- 
ſent. 

And, thirdly, whether the figures be atten- 
tive to the buſineſs, and to the occaſion of 
their being there; and whether their a//itudes 
and expreſſion be ſuitable to the matter in 
hand. 

An opake body will appear to have leſs re- Objegt, appear 
lievo, as it is further diſtant from the eye. This her rae 
1s owing ro the air found between the eye and remote. 
the opake body; which, being brighter than 
the ſhadow of the ſaid body, weakens the force, 
and diminiſhes the obſcurity of that ſhadow ; 
tinging it with it's own light, and adulcerating 
It with it's azure ; whence, of courſe, the body 
loſes it's relievo. 

The contour of any illumined de will where the com 


appear more obſcure, as the ground on which it tours are the 


5 k . moſt viſi ble. 
is ſeen is more bright; and for the ſame reaſon, 


it will appear more clear as it's ground is more 
obſcure. Laſtly, if it be flat, and the ground 


bright, like to it in colour, and equal to it in 


brightneſs, the contour will be inſenſible. 


The bounds of bodies are leſs evident, as of de bounds 


they are ſeen at a greater diſtance. This is ao extremes of 
maxim that can never be repeated too often ; 
it being the foundation of a rule of the laſt im- 
portance, vzz. that the contours of objects muſt 
be drawn more or leſs ſtrong, as they are more 


or leſs remote. Now the termination or boun- 


ding 


— — . —AU—ͤ—)ñ 


Of the ſhadows 
of remote ob- 


jecis. 


Various rules 
and precepts in 
painting. 
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ding of one thing upon another, is in reality 
no more than a mathematical line, not havin 

the properties of a phyſical one. Neither can 
the term between two colours be properly 
called a line, the one beginning where the 


other ends, without the interpoſition of any 


other thing. Learn, therefore, never to be too 
coarſe in your contours, but eſpecially where 
the objects are ſuppoſed at a diſtance ; nature, 
which is every where elſe to be followed, being 
not here to be departed from. 

In repreſenting remote objects, obſerve ne- 
ver to trace the preciſe bounds of the ſhadows, 
but rather leave them at large and undetermined. 
Now, for repreſentations of this kind, it will 
be proper to pitch on the evening, or, at leaſt, 
on ſome cloudy ſeaſon; ſince that will give you 
a fair occaſion of leaving your lights and ſha- 
dows undefined, and their bounds ſomewhat 
confuſed ; and will free you from any neceſſity 
of the contrary practice, which is the more to be 
avoided, as it is not only difficult to execute, but 
dilagreeable i in the effect; the ſhadows, in that 


caſe, appearing like ſo many ſpots or blotches 


at a diſtance. Remember, likewiſe, never to 
paint your ſhadows ſo extremely deep, as that 
by their blackneſs they abſorb, or drown their 
original colour, excepting the place wherein 
they are found be dark and gloomy. Laſtly, 
obſerve that the contours be not ſeen, eſpecially 
thoſe of the hair. Nor let any of your lights 
appear of a pure untainted white, unleſs where 
it is requiſite that the genuine colour of ſome 
white object ſhould ſhew itſelf. 

The figure and bounds of an object are 
never ſeen diſtinctly, either in it's lights or 
thadows ; but it is in the intermediate parts, 

where 
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where neither the light, nor the ſhadow are con- 
ſiderable, that they are the moſt clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed. 

Perſpective, as it relates to painting, is divi- 
ded into three principal parts; the firſt of 
which conſiſts in diminiſhing the magnitude or 
dimenſions of bodies, ſuitably to their diffe- 
rent diſtances; the ſecond conſiders the weak- 
ening or diminution of the colours of ſuch bo- 
dies; and the third is that which regards the 
bounds or contours of bodies, teaching how to 
make them fainter or more ſenſible, as the ob- 
jects are more or leſs remote; it depending on 
the eaſe or difhculty of tracing the bounds of 
objects, that they appear more or leſs diſtinct, 
or more or leſs diſtant. 

The azure of the air 1s a compound colour, 
formed out of light and darkneſs. By light, I 
mean the particles of vapours diffuſed through 
the air, and illumined by the ſun ; and by dark- 
neſs the pure air, not charged with any hetero- 
geneous particles, to receive and reflect the light 
of the ſun. An inſtance of this may be ſeen 
in the air, interpoſed between the eye and 
a mountain, darkened by means of the great 
number of trees wherewith it is beſet, or 
viewed on that ſide turned from the ſun; for 
the intermediate air will here be found of two 
colours; whereof, that oppoſed to the obſcure 
part of the mountain will be azure ; the other 
being different; and the more ſo, if the light 
part of the mountain be ſeen covered with 
ſnow. 

Among things equally obſcure, and equi-diſ- 
tant, that will appear the moſt obſcure which 
is found on the brighteſt 2 ground, and vice verſa. 

Aa 'That 
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That figure which ſhews the greateſt ſharg 
of black and white, will appear with the great- 
eſt degree of relizvo; it is for this reaſon that 
I would adviſe the painter to eloath his figures 
with the brighteſt and moſt vivid of his co- 
lours ; thoſe which are obſcure, being unable 
either to give them a ye/zepo, or to make them 
viſible at a diſtance; the reaſon of which 1s, 
that every ſhadow is obſcure, either in a great- 
er or leſs degree, ſo that a drapery, of a dim 
obſcure dye, will appear too uniform, and alike 
in it's lights and ſhadows; whereas, in thoſe, 
whoſe colours are brighter, the difference be- 
tween their lights and ſhadows will be the more 
evident, and the greater. 

Whya painting, A painting, though conducted with the great- 
thoughimitated eſt art, and finiſhed to the laſt perfection, both 
rr in with regard to it's contour, it's lights, it's ſha- 
nature, does not COWS, and it's colours, will never ſhew a relievo 
_— equal to that of the natural objects, unleſs theſe 
the natural ob- be viewed at a diſtance, and with a ſingle eye; 
I, copied, as may be thus demonſtrated :—ſuppoſe the 
two eyes A B viewing the object C, at the 
concourſe of the two central lines, or viſual 
rays, AC, BC; [Tab.2. Fig. 2.] In this caſe, 
I fay, that the lines or ſides of the viſual angle, 
including thoſe two central lines, will ſee the 
ſpace G D beyond and behind the ſaid object; 
and the eye A will fee the ſpace T D, and the 
eye B the ſpace G E, ſo that the two eyes will 
ſce behind the object C the whole ſpace FE. 
By which means, that abject C becomes, as it 
were, tranſparent, according to the uſual defi- 
nition of tranſparency, which is that beyond 
which nothing is hidden. Now, this can 
never happen where the object is only viewed 


with a ſingle eye; and where that eye is leſs. 
| in 
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in extent than the object which it views; 
whence the truth of our propoſition is fairly 
evinced; à painted figure intercepting the 
whole ſpace behind it; ſo that the eye is pre- 
cluded from the fight of any part of the ground 
found behind the circumference of that fi- 
gure. 
Figures painted on a bright and illumined A light ground 
ground, will appear with a greater relievo, than H d 


a 
dark one, with . 
if painted on a ground more obſcure: the rea- regard toraiſing at 


ſon is, that in order to give your figure the e ee it} 
greater force and freedom, you make that part fromthe bottom 1 
of it which is the furtheſt removed from the“ Painting. 1 
light, the leaſt illumined by it; whence it be- - 
comes obſcure : ſo that coming to terminate on 

an obſcure ground, it's extremes are rendered | 
dim, and appear confuſed, and of a piece with i 
the ground itſelf; inſomuch, that without the 
aſſiſtance of ſome reflex to be conducted thi- | 
ther, your. work will remain devoid both of | 
ſpirit and grace; nor will any part of it, ex- 
cepting it's lights, be fo much as ſeen at a dil- * 
tance. And this is the effect of an obſcure Ul 
ground, which prevents the relicvo of figures, 
cutting off, and mutilating them of all their 
unillumined parts. 1 
A figure expoſed to an univerſal light, will An univerſal iy 
appear more graceful than if illumined by a hanged "| 

particular one; the reaſon is, that a large and figure than a | 
ſtrong light encompaſſes, and "(as it were) CO ne | 
embraces the relieuvo's of bodies; ſo that the fl. 1 
gures illumined thereby, will appear with force | 
and freedom, and will even prelerve themſelves 1 
at a conſiderable diſtance: whereas, thoſe ſup- 11 
poſed in a chamber, or illumined by any other 1 

little and narrow light, will receive very large 

as well as very deep ſhadows: and paintings 
Aa 2 that . 
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that are ſhadowed in this manner, never make 
any other appearance at a diſtance, than that 
of a dim, tinged, and flat ſurface, 
Jn paintinga Obſerve that in repreſenting any place near 
8 the ſea, or in a ſouthern clime, you never 
climate and the ſhew the trees, or the fields, in a winter piece, 
— ol ide the ſame as they are {cen in countries more re- 
ä mote from the ſea, and advanced towards the 
north; excepting ſuch trees as preſerve their 
verdure all the year, and which are continually 
fending out new leaves. 
What is tobe In an autumn-picce, let every thing be re- 
— the preſented ſuitably to the ſeaſon. Thus to- 
autuma, Wards the beginning. of that quarter, let the 
leaves, found on the oldeſt branches of trees, 
begin to appear pale, and in a greater or leſs 
degree, as the ſoil is more barren or fertile; 
ftill avoiding the common fault of painters, 
who make no ſcruple of giving the ſame co- 
tour, and the ſame kind of verdure, to all ſorts 
of trees, provided they be but viewea from 
equal diſtances. The ſame thing muſt be un- 
derſtood of meadows, rocks, trunks of trees, 
and of all kinds of vegetables; wherein you 
muſt always introduce a variety, in imitation 
of nature, who in this, as in other parts of 
her kingdom, diverſifies her works in a man- 
ner that ſurpaſſes all imagination. 
A rule to be In repreſenting the wind, beſides bending 
— tha the boughs of trees, and turning back their 
wind. leaves towards the ſide, whither the vind 
blos, obſerve that the duſt be raiſed aloft, 
and confuſedly blended with the air. 


How to repre= A ſhower in falling, darkens the air, and 


ſent the esu gives it a precarious tincture; being found to 
ning of a 


ſhower, receive the light of the ſun on the one fide, 
and being ſhadowed on the {ide oppoſite thereto, 
as 
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as is obſerved in clouds; the earth becomes 
overſpread with a duſk, or gloom, it's light 
being intercepted by the deſcending ſhower. 
Objects ſeen through it will appear obſcure 
and indiſtinguiſhable ; thoſe near at hand being, 
however, the moſt evident and diſtinct: and it 
muſt be obſerved, that ſuch as are found on the 
ſhadowed ſide of the ſhower, will be more con- j 
ſpicuous than thoſe on the ſide illumined ; the I! 
reaſon of which is, that the former loſe nothing 
but their principal lights, whereas the latter 1 
loſe not only their lights, but their ſhadows \\} 
too; their illumined parts being confuſed with 9 
the brightneſs of the air, and the ſhadowed 
parts, likewiſe, illumined and weakened, by 
means of the ſaid enlightened air. | 

The ſhadow of a bridge can never be ſeen Of the ſhadows | 
on the water running underneath it, unleſs geen 


S thrown on the '| 
that water have fir{t loſt it's tranſparency, by water under- 1 
P 5, DY 
| 
ü 


being troubled and muddy; the reaſon is, that em. 
clear water having a bright and poliſhed ſur- 
face, the image of the bridge caſt on it, is re- | 
flected back to all parts, placed at equal angles, | 
between the eye and the body of the bridge; | 
and even under the arches where the ſhadow 
of the bridge ſhould be caſt, inſtead thereof is 1 
exhibited the image of the air, which can ne- 1 
ver happen when the water is foul and turbid; l 
ſince it's luſtre and tranſparency, to which it q 
owes, that is, has the effect of a mirror, are in 
that caſe deſtroyed ; whence ĩt becomes diſpoſed 1 
to receive a ſhadow, in the ſame manner as a = 
duſty ſtreet. } 
Perſpective is the rule of painting; the big- of the uſe of 1 
neſs of a painted figure ought to diſcover the 3 * 
diſtance at which it is ſeen; and where a fi- © © 


gure 


Of the equili- 
brium of fi- 


gures. 


How to make a 


ſtatue. 
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gure appears as big as the life, it will ſhew it= 
ſelf to be near the eye. 

The navel is always found in the central 
line of the flomach, which is over it, and is 
affected in the ſame manner by a foreign or 
accidental weight, as with the natural weight 
of it's own body. This is ſeen in ſtretching out 
the arm, where the hand, at it's extreme, has 
the effect of a weight at the end of a ſteelyard; 
ſo that to preſerve the equipoiſe, it becomes 
neceſſary to throw ſo much of the natural 
weight of the body on the other ſide of the 
navel, as 1s equivalent to the acceſſary weight 
of the extended arm and it's hand; to which 
end it is frequently found neceſſary to raiſe the 
heel of that fide, and to keep it ſuſpended from 
the ground. | 

To make a figure in marble, in the firſt 

lace form a model of it in clay; and when 
that is finiſhed, and dry, place it in a coffin, 
large enough to contain the block of marble, 
whereon you intend to work, This coffin 
having it's ſides perforated in ſeveral places, you 
muſt provide little white rods, fuch as will 


enter preciſely within thoſe perforations ; puſh 


theſe through the ſeveral holes, till they come 
to touch the ſeveral parts of the model oppo- 
ſite to them; and diſtinguiſh ſo much of the 
rods as remains Without the coflin, with 
black, giving each rod and it's reſpective hole 


ſome particular mark, that you may be enabled, 


on occaſion, to match them again: this done, 
take your clay model out of it's coffin, and be- 
ſtow the block of marble in it's place, ſtriking 
fo much off it, and bringing it fo far down, till 
ſuch time as all your rods enter through their 
holes, to their former depth, and hide their 

white 
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white parts within the coffin: in order to do 
which with the more conveniency, let your 
coffin be ſo contrived, as that it may be drawn 
up, and ſuſpended; the bottom all the while 
remaining firm under the marble: thus your 
tools will be the more manageable, and you 
may cut off as much as you pleaſe, with eaſe 
and expedition, 

Having drawn your de/ign on a ſhect of fine How to fecure 
paper, well ſtretched in a frame, lay over it a phages Yong 
{kin of pitch and fine brick-duſt, well incorpo- args ago 
rated together, covering this again with a lay ufaddl. 
of Spaniſh white and maiticot ; this done, pro- 
ceed to colour your den, and laſtly to varniſh 
it; uſing to this purpoſe ſome old oil, clear 
and defecate, but of a good body: after which, 
there remains nothing but to ſtick it to a glaſs, 
which muſt be flat and very ſmooth, It will, 
however, be the better way to take a ſquare 
piece of earth well vitrified, lay ing over it the 

mixture of white and maſticot; afterwards 
painting it, applying the varniſh, and covering i 
it with a chryſtal ; but firſt it will be neceſſary, | 


that your painting be well dried in a ſtove, af- 
ter which you may varniſh it with nut- oil and 
amber, or barely with nut- oil, taking care that 6 
it be well purified, and thickened in the ſun.“ if 

To paint upon linen, take the following How to apply 
method: in the firſt place, ſtretch the piece ous n 1 
of linen intended for your painting, on a | 


frame, and waſh it ſlightly over with ſize, 4 


LA 


N. B. The art of painting in enamel, invented not long dT 
ago, refers very naturally to this head; and as it is now | ft 


— is preferable to that here deſcribed by the author, 
which 
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which being thoroughly dried, lay on your co. 
lours with little bruſhes, made of hog's briſ- 
tles; and at the fame time, while it is freſh, 
trace out your ſhadows. The carnations muſt 
be formed of Spaniſh white, lake, and maſticor 
and the ſhadows, of black and umber, with a 
little mixture of lake. After you have gone 
ſlightly over the ſeveral parts of your painting, 
let it dry ; which done, touch 1t over again with 
lake, that has been ſteeped a long time in gum 
water; this being the fitter for the purpoſe, 
becauſe it does not bear any luſtre when uſed. 
To make your ſhadows the deeper, take ſome 
of this gummed lake, and mix it with ink: now 
this will be a tincture of very good uſe, ſince, 
being tranſparent, it will ſerve to ſhadow ſe- 
veral very different colours, as lake, azure, 
vermillion, &c. 
Of theuſeof When on any occaſion you find yourſelf un- 
Eee able to diſcover any difference in the brightneſs 
objects that ap- of the lights, or in the obſcurity of the ſhadows 
eee, object that you would imitate, in that 
diſtance or of caſe you may ſet aſide the perſpective of co- 
the medium. lours, and only make uſe of the lineal perſpec- 
tive, to diminiſh the figures in proportion to 
their diſtances; and of the aerial perſpective, 
to diminiſh and weaken their evidency, * ſnew- 
ing them leſs finiſhed and diſtinct. 

The eye will never diſcover the interval be- 
tween two objects differently diſtant, by means 
of the mere lineal perſpeRQive, unleſs further 
— by the reaſoning deduced from the aerial 
perſpective. 


; The effect of hat part of an object which is neareſt the 
the diitance 
of objects, luminous body, whence it has it's light, will be 


the molt ſtrongly illumined. 
The 
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The images of objects loſe a degree of force, 
at every degree of diſtance; that is, in propor- 
tion as an object is ſeen more remote, it's ſpc- 
cies is more intercepted in it's paſſage through) 
the air, and it ſtrikes the eye with leſs vigour. 

Obſerve that the weakening and alteration 
of the colours of objects, be equal to the dimi- 
nution of their magnitudes. | 

By how much a tranſparent medium, found Of the medium ij 
between the eye, and it's object, is more ſpa- e e. i 
cious, and it's interpoſition greater, by ſo much [| 
the more will the natural colour of the object 


be transformed into that of it's medrum. 5 | | 
When an object is ſo diſpoſed between the hk 
cye and the light, as that it is found in the j 


central line, paſſing between the centers of the 
light, and of the eye; that object muſt remain [ 
entirely dark, and devoid of light. i 
The draperies, wherewith your figures are 0fthedraperies | 
cloathed, ought to be ſo diſpoſed around the pony m * 
members which they cover, as that there be no coded. [a 
folds or plaits with obſcure ſhadows, found on iff 
any of the illumined parts of the figures; nor | 
any folds that receive too bright and glaring 0 
lights, ſeen on thoſe parts of the figure that 
are ſhadowed : and further, let both the con- | 
ours, and folds of the drapery, be ſo managed, { 
as that in ſome places they may follow, and fall 1 
in with the natural ſhape of the parts which 1 
they cover; ſtill avoiding any of thoſe unnatu- 
ral conlours, which ſeem to cut and enter with- it 
in the quick of the members, with ſhadows | 
that are too deep, and indentcd too far for the [ 
ſurface of the body. Let the drapery be fo F 
accommodated, as that it may not appear a 
garment without a body; that is, a heap of 
ſtuffs or cloaths put off, and out of uſc; a 
B b fault 
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fault roo common arnong the painters, who are 
ſo taken with a great deal of drapery, thrown 
into a great many folds and plaits, that for- 
getting tne proper uſe of cloaths, which is to 
cover the parts of the body decently, and with 
grace, they load their figures inſtead of dreſ- 
ng them, and make the members appear like 
ſo many bladders, bloared and blown up in 
the parts that have re/zevo: thus making them 
an ealy prey to the next high wind- that 
blows. Now the folds of drapery are not to 
be difuſed, but to be better regulated ; being 
both neceffary, and of good effect, provided 
they be conducted with diſcretion, and judici- 
oully accommodated to thoſe parts of the fi- 
gure, where the members, on account of their 
action, or of the a!/itude of the whole body, 
amaſs, and gather the parts of the drapery to- 
gether. Above all, obſerve, that in hiſtories, 
or in pieces conſiſting of ſeveral figures, you 
fhew a variety in the draperies; ſo that if the 
folds of ſome appear groſs and tiff, as if the 
cloih were thick and ſtubborn, let the folds 
of others fit cloſer and more neatly, as conſiſt- 
ing of a ſiner thread; the ſides and edges of 
the one being ſtra: ghter, and thoſe of the other 

more indente 6. 
Of the different Mott painters chuſe to ſhew their draperies 
kenne le des Much ruffled, their turns and angles very ſud- 
in draper,. den and acute; others take a foſter courſe, 
and make their angles almoſt inſenſible; and 
others uſe no angles at all, contenting them- 

felves with little cavities, or ſinkings in. 

How to conduct That part of a fold which is the moſt re- 
apy © mote from it's center, or from the place of it's 
reſtraint, whence the fold commences, will re- 
cover more of it's natural ſtate, than any other 
part. 
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part. This is owing to a faculty, which all 
natural things are found to have in common 
with each other, to wit, felf-preſervation, or 
an endeavour to preſerve rheir own manners of 
being; in conſequence of which, a ſtuit uni- 
form and alike in it's thickneſs and ſtrength, 
endeavours to continue flat and even; fo that 
when, on account of ſome fold or plan, it is 
forced to quit it's natural habitude, it ſtruggles 
continually to retrieve itſelf; and ſtill in pro- 
portion as it recedes from the place of it's con- 
itraint, 1t approaches nearer to it's original 
plainneſs, by expanding and unfolding itſelf. 
Thus, for inſtance, ſuppoſe A Þ C the fold of a 
drapery,and A Þ the place where it receives it's 
force or conſtriction, I have already ſhewn that 
the part moſt remote from the riſe or root of a 
told, will have recovered the greateſt ſhare of 
it's natural form; whence it follows, that C 
being the moſt diſtant part of the fold, will 
likewiſe be wider, plainer, and more expanded 
than any other part. 


Never let your drapery be too much difor- Rules for de- 


dered and embarraſſed with folus: on the con- 
trary, let theſe only be ſeen in ſuch places as 
are drawn, or held back, by the hands and 
arms; letting the reſt hang at large, or fall 
naturally and unconſtrained. Now the beſt 
courſe you can here take, will be to copy from 

natural; thus, for inſtance, if it be a woollen 
drapery that you would repreſent, %u it's 
tolds from a ſtuff of the fame kind; fo if you 
would have it appear of filk, or ſome other fine 
ſtuff, or even of a coarſe country kerſey for 
your clowns to appear in, oblerve the ſame 
rule; and diverſity every one, by the form and 
manner of it's folds; declining the ordinary 


Bb 2 practice 


ſigning 4 5r4- 


pery. 
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practice of painters in this reſpect, who uſe to 
defign their draperies from models covered 
with paper or thin ſkins; a method in which 
they lie extremely liable to be impoſed upon. 
Of the folds Where a figure is ſhortened, let the folds 
beer of mem be cloſer together, and drawn round the mem- 
peries of mem > 
bers thatare ber in greater numbers, than where it is not 
ſhortened, . ; 
ſhortened : thus the eye being placed in E, the 
figure M N throws the middle of each circula- 
ting fold, ſurther from it's extreme, as it is 
more remote from the eye; N O ſhews the ex- 
tremes almoſt {traight, being found directly 
over againſt the eye; and P © has an effect 
quite con.rary to the firſt, NH. 
Of the ſhadaws The ſhadows found within rhe folds of the 
of the folds. drapery, will be the more obſcure as the cavity, 
or indenture, where the ſhadow is produced, 
is more directly oppolcd to the eye which views 
it: with this limitation, however, that the ſi- 
tuation of the eye be between the illumined, 
and the ſhadowed part of the figure, 
The ſoldsof the In whatever action your figures are engaged, 
end to he let their draperies be ſeen in a diſpoſition cor- 
altitude of the reſpondent ; ſtill making the folds, and con- 
14288 tours, conſpire together, and accommodating 
theſe ſo perfectly to the poſture, as that there 
be no room for doubt, or uncertainty, with re- 
gard to the real aide of the figure. And 
take eſpecial care that none of the folds be too 
deep, nor appear to reach below the ſurface 
of the body. Laitly, whenever you repreſent 
a figure dreſſed with ſeveral garments, one 
over another, take care that 1t do not appear 
as if there were a ſkeleton fo dreſſed: but 
let the bigneſs of the whole figure be ſo pro- 
portioned, as that beſides the thickneſs of the 
. ſeveral 
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ſeveral garments, there appear a body of a rea- 
ſonable bulk underneath. 

The folds of the drapery, wherewith any 
member is covered, ought to fall off, and dimi- 
niſh towards the extremes of the part which 
they encompals. 

The length of thoſe folds which ſet the 
. Cloſeſt to the body, muſt be ſeen wrinkled on 
that ſide, whereon any member bends and is 
ſhortened, and diſtended on the fide oppolite. 

From the ſixth propoſition of our treatiſe 


of perſpective, it appears, that the horizon of the horizon 
will be ſeen exhibited as in a mirror, on that 1 
ſide of a water oppoſite to the horizon and 


to the eye. An inſtance of this you have in 
the adjacent figure, where the horizon F is op- 
poſed to the ſide 5 C, and that ſide, at the ſame 
time, oppoſed to the eye. Let the painter, 
therefore, who would repreſent any wide ex- 
tent of water, conſider that this element has 
no other colour, whether bright or obſcure, 
but what it receives from the brightneſs or ob- 
ſcurity of the place, wherein it is found; inter- 
mingled with the colours of ſuch other objects, 
as it is encompaſſed withal. 
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A 


AIR. Irs colours and qualities, as it is nearer, 
or more remote from the carth, Page 57, 
58, 86 

Air appearing on the ſurface of water, 86 

Whence the air has it's azure colour, 85,91 

Anatomy, neceſſary for a painter who would 

deſign correctly, 43, 102 
Anatomy to be ſtudied, and how, 50 


Attitudes to be ſuitable to the ſubject, 46, 110, 


117 
How to give figures their ſuitable attitudes, 46, 


©, 60, 67, 69. 117 
Attitude of children, 51 
Of old men, 51 
Of old women, 51 
Of women, 51 
Difference of attitudes, 117 
How to know the attitudes ſuitable to each 
ſubject, 46, 117 
General rules to be obſerved in giving figures 
their attitudes, 127 


Attitude of a figure ſhewing or pointing at any 


thing, 127 
Attitude of young people, 133 
Of a man in leaping, 133 


Of a man preparing to ſtrike with vio= 


lence, 122, 123 


Anime 


2 N-D Fx: 


Attitude of a man throwing any thing with vio- 
lence, 105, 122, 134 
Of a man viewing his hind parts, 122 
Of a man dragging any thing out of the 
earth, or darting it in, 134 
Of a man in a rage, 131 
Of a man riſing trom his knees, 125, 126 
Of a deſperate man, 132 
Of a man ſpeaking in public, 131 
Of a man turning round, 115 
Azure, how formed, 96, 177 
Whence given to the Urge Air. 
The darkeſt bodies appear the moſt ringed with 
Azure at a diſtance, 97, 98, 160 


B 


Battle: how to 5 be repreſented, 53, 54, 55, FD 57 
Beauty : wherein that of a face conſiſts, 110 
Bigneſs. See Magnitude. 


CG 


Character: of old men, 51 
Of old women, 51 
Of children, 51 


Of women, 51 


Carnation : the light proper to paint carnations 
by, 42 

How to compoſe carnations proper for painting 
upon linen, 183 

The carnation of faces diſappear at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, 84 

The effect of the drapery or carnations, 9o 

Campaign. See Landikip. 

Center. See Equilibrium. 

Clair obſcure, See Light, 


FO DE 


Of the lights and ſhadows proper for figures de- 
ſigned from the life, or from velie vos, 38, 39 


The effect of an univerſal light on a crowd of 


figures, 154, 15 5 
How to give grace to a face, by means of 

lights and ſhadows, 41, 60, 145, 146 

Whence the knowledge of the clair ob/cure 
becomes of more conſequence than the art 
of deſigning, 49, 50, 141 

Of the degrees of brightneſs in the colour of a 
painting, 8 

Of the lights and ſhadows proper for figures, 
38, 39, 141, 142, 144 

Of large and ſmall lights, and their ſhadows, 146 

Colours: to be ſo matched, as that they may 
looſen and ſeparate the figures from one 
another, 60 

Of reflected colours; their force and weak- 
neſs, 66 

Colours to be ſo matched, as that they may 
give a grace to each other, 72 

How to make colours appear briſk and vivid, 72 

Of the colour, of the ſhadows of colours, 72, 73 

Of the difference obſervable in colours that are 
placed at a diſtance, 73 | 

At what diſtance colours, loſe themſelves en- 
tirely, 73 | 

Colour of the ſhadow of white, 73, 74, 166 

What colour produces the darkeſt thadow, 74 

On what occaſions a colour receives no altera- 
tion from it's being ſeen ar different diſtances, 
or 1n airs differently denſe, 74, 75, 76, 77 

Of the perſpective of colours, 76, 77 

Of colours which loſe themſelves, by being 


placed in a ſhadow, 78 + 
8 Why 


IN UE X. 


Why the colours of bodies are not ſeen in a 
place that 1 dark, though really illu- 
mined, 

A plication without which a body never 
ſhews it's genuine colour, 79 

Of the alterations of colours, occaſioned by 
the ground whereon they are found, 79 

Of the changes happening to tranſparent CO- 
lours when laid upon others, 79 

Of the degree of ſtrength wherein each colour 
appcars ; with the greateſt advantage, 79, 80 

Every colour more beautiful in it's lights than 
it's ſhadows, 80 

Which colours the moſt viſible at a diſtance, 80 

What part of a colour ought to be the moſt 
beauriful, 80 

The moſt beautiful and perfect part of any co- 
lour to be laid in the lights, 81 

Of the mixture of colours, their number, &c. 
82 

Of the colour of the ſurfaces of opake bodies, 

— $9 

What ſurface the beſt diſpoſed for the recep- 
tion of colours, 83 

Of the colour of what object the ſurface of a 
body partakes the moſt, 83 

In what fituation the colour of a body appears 
the molt beautiful, 83 

Of the changes of colours occaſioned by their 
diſtance from the eye, 84 

What bodies ſhew the leaſt of their genuine 

Colours, 85 

What bodies do beſt diſcover their natural co- 
lours, 85 

Of the weakening of colours occaſioned by 
their diſtances, 76, 77, 78, 84, 175, 185 

Occa- 


IN D EX. 


Occaſioned by the medium between them and 
the eye . 70, 77 78, 84, $6,175; 185 

Diſtant ob cats appear tinged with azure, 84, 
86, $0, 3g | 

And in what proportion, 84, 86, 88, 89 


Effect of diflerent colours oppoſed to cach 


other, 90 
Of the colour of the ſhadows of bodies, 
Of the diminution of colours in dark eh 90 
Where a colour appears the moſt beautiful, 91 


What colours the leaſt liable to change at a "dil 


tance, 91 

Of colours ſeen in obſcure places, 91, 92 

Of the colours communicated to objects by the 
fire, and by the light of the dawn, or of the 
evening, and their difference, 92, 93 

Colour of direct and reflected light, 93 

Of the colours reſulting from the mixture of 
other colours, 95, 96 

Divers remarks 2 colours, 96, 97 

Of the colour of mountains, 97, 98 

The ſhadows of bodies frequently of different 
colours from their lights, and why, 94 


Both tne lights and ſhadows ſometimes differ- _ 


ent from the genuine colour of the object, 94 

How to practiſe the perſpective of colours, 
98, 

Of the rays of the ſan paſſing through clouds, 
158 

Wh? the ſhadows projected on a white body, 
towards the cloſe of the day, appcar blueiſh, 
166 


Miſcellaneous remarks on colours, 168, 169, 


170, 17H, 198; 73 
How to apply colours upon linen, 183, 184 
The effect of the mean with regard to the co- 
lours of objects ſecn through it, 157, 160 
S2 Come 
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1 X. 
Compoſition. Variety of figures to be introduced 
into the compolition of a painting, 69, 70,71 
Cuſtoms and decency to be regarded in the 
compoſition of a painting, 129, 130 
Compoſition of a painting where a perſon is 


repreſented ſpeaking in a company. See 
Attitude, 131 


Of a battle. See Battle. 
Of a tempeſt, 52, 53 
Of a night, 51, 52 
Of an imaginary animal, 145 
Contour. Coarſeneſs of contours to be avoid- 
ed, 46, 176 
Diſtance renders the contours of objects invi- 
ſible, 147 
Contours, the things which loſe themſelves at 
the leaſt diſtance, 147 
It is not by means of the contours that we 
know one another's faces, 147 
Contours of bodies placed on other bodies, 148, 
170 
Contours on the illumined ſide of a body, 175 
Contours of bodies when more or leis ſenfible, 
5 
Contours no more than mathematical lines, 4 
Contraſt : to be ſhewn in the airs and features 
of faces, the ſituation of the members, &c. 
in a hiſtory piece, 55, 69, 71, 106 
In the ſituation of the members of a ſingle fi- 
gure, IIs, 116 
Child, character, and attitude of children. See 
Character and Attitude. 


D 


Decorums to be obſerved, 129, 130 
De 72 au: method of learning to deſign, 33 
| In 


IN D E 


In deſigning, a man to accuſtom himſelf to 
finiſh every thing he does, 35 
To deſign from nature, or the life, at what 
diſtance the muſt place himſelf from 
the object, 
What light the 38 to deſign by from the 
life, 38, 
And how high 98 be placed, 38 
How to deſign a nudity, 40 
How to delign a landſkip, or the plan of a 
campaign, 40, 41 
How to deſign by candle-light, 41 
A neceſſary precaution for deſigning the figures 
of a hiſtory piece, 42 
A method of e ſrom the life with juſt- 
neſs; 42 
Diviſion of a figure into ſeveral parts, the bet- 
ter to deſign it, 42 
How a painter ought to place himſelf in deſign- 
ing, with regard to the light that illumines 
his model, 42, 43 
Whence men are apt to impoſe upon their 
judgments, with regard to the beauty of parts, 
and the juſtneſs of proportions, 43, 44 
To deſign correctly it is neceſſary to underſtand 
anatomy, See Anatomy. 
Diviſion of deſigning, 45 
Three things principally to be conſidered in the 
deſign; proportion, ſuitableneſs, and atti- 
dude, 45. 4 
Wherein the Jefign has the advantage of the 
clair obſcure, 49, 50, 151 
How to cefign from relievos, 84. 
The things principally to be regarded it in de- 
ſigning a figure, 116 
Diſp ojitzon for painting different from an incli- 
nation to it, 3¹ 
Diſtance. 


1 


Diflance, A painted figure will not appear 
equally diſtant with a natural object, though 
both ſeen under the ſame angle, 173 

The ſeveral effects of diſtance, with regard to 
the deſign, and with regard to the colouring, 
F47, 145, 4$4; 150, 157, 159, 100; 161, 
162, I65, 166, 168, 176 | 

How to paint far diſtant objects, 59, 60 

. Drapery. Of draperies and tixcur folds, 178, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 189 

Duſt, A remark upon it in riſing, 167 

How to be repreſented, 54 


E 


Equilibrium. A man changes the equilibrium 
of his body in drawing in his arm, which 
was before ſtretched out, 112, 182 

Center of gravity in flow motions, 112, 182 

Equilibrium of a man bearing a berthen on his 
ſhoulders, 112, 113, 134, 135, 182 

Of a man ſtanding oi one four, 112, 113, 
£14, 144, 13%;-192 | 
Of a man in walking, 113 | 
Of every animal ſtanding on it's feet, 113 
Of a man conſidered in different atti- 
tudes,” 113, 114 
Of a man who would raiſe or lift any bur- 
then, 113, 114 
Of a man at reſt, 134, 135, 136 
Of a man walking againſt the wind, 148 
Expreſſion. See Attitude. 
How to give figures their ſuitable expreſſion, 
3 

It conſiſts in the motion of the parts of the 
face, and of other members, 107 

What is there to be obſcrved, 107, 118, 1 A 

The 
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The motions of figures ought to expreſs their 
ſentiments, 110 

The expreſſion to be varied according to the 
different actions and accidents of a figure, 
127, 128 

And according to the different paſſions or in- 
tentions of the ſoul, 128 

Every member to be in a poſition correſpon- 
dent to the paſſion expreſſed in the face, 128 


Effect of the ſentiments of the ſoul upon the 


body, 128 
Expreſſions of weeping and laughter, and their 
different effects on the face, &c. 107, 132 
Of joy, ſorrow, &c. 107, 132 


b 


Faulis leſs viſible in little things than in large 
ones, 47 
To be corrected in a painting as ſoon as found, 


Whence painters become liable to commit 
them in the proportion of figures, 43, 44 

In painting one hiſtory-piece over another on 
the ſame front, 48, 49 

In imitating figures from antient ſtatues, 71 

In painting landſkips, 88 

Fares : how to paint them from the life. See 
Portrait. 

Figures. Of their poſition, 66, 67 

Finiſh. What things to be the moſt finiſhed, 
and what the leaſt, 59, 60 

Fire. What colour it gives objects illumined 
by It, 92, 

What effect it ought to have in a night- Piece, 
1 


Fog 2 


— 


EN DE X. 
Fog: it's effects on objects ſeen through it, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 163, 164 


G X 


Gracefulneſs in _ deſign of a figure, wherein 
it conſiſts, 

In the lights and ſhadows, 41, bo; 145, 146 

Green. Of the greenneſs or verdure of the 

country, 84 

What green borders moſt upon blue, 84. 

Ground. What 8 proper for each light 
and ſhadow, 8 

What courſe to take when both the ground and 
the figure are of the ſame colour, 87 

Effect of colours ſerving as grounds to white, 
87 

Of the grounds of figures, 88, 89 

Of the colour of the ground ſuitable to each 
object, 87, 88 

The colour of the ground neceſſary to give a 
relievo to figures, 59, 144, 146, 173, 174. 
17 

Relation of the ground to the figures, 95 

On what occaſions a bright ground is neceſ- 
ſary, 94 

Group. How to learn to diſpoſe and collect 
into groups, the figures for an hiſtory, 67 


H 
Heads never to be ſeen ſtraight on the middle 
of the ſhoulders, 128 


Horizon. Of the horizon appearing in the 
water, 189 


Imi ta- 
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1 


Imitation. A painter never ſervile to imitate 
another, I7 

But to imitate nature, 35, 37 

Inclination to painting different from a talent 
to it, how known, 31 

Invention. A method or art of invention, 34 

Judgment. How a painter ought to judge of 

his performances, 34, 1 38, 139 

A painter to covet the opinions of ſeveral peo- 
ple on his works, 34, 35 

A mirror a help to his judgment. See Painting, 


L 


Landſiiy. How to deſign a landſkip, 40 
The light proper for landſkips, 41, 45 
In a landſkip, the colours of remote objects 


not to be darker than thoſe that are near, 88 


Of trees and herbs repreſented in a landſkip, 
144 

The quality of the country t to be obſerved in a 
landſkip, 180 

And of the ſeaſon, 180 

Light. See Clair Obſcure. 

The light wherewith ſome particular figures 
are illumined, ſometimes different from the 
general light of the hiſtory : but this practice 
always to be avoided, 44 

Which gives the greateſt grace to figures, whe- 
ther the light ſtriking full in the face, or 
ſidewiſe, 60 | 

Univerſal lights of better effect with regard to 
the force and gracefulneſs of figures, than 
particular ones, 179, 180 
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E. 


What light ſhews objects the moſt diſtinctly, 
and to the beſt advantage, 43 

Diviſion of light, 61 

The light proper for landſkips, 41, 85 

Light. Incident and reflected, and their co- 
tour, | 

Of the light of a night- piece. See Night. 

Different effects of lights, a as they are different- 
ly large, 146 


M 


Magnitude. How to repreſent objects in their 
juſt bigneſs, 59 


| Whence * appear leſs than they are in 


effect, 
Objects ſeep in a fog appear bigger than they 
are in reality, and why, 163, 171 


How to make a figure appear larger than in 


effect it is, ICH, 152 
Method. The + to be obſerved by thoſe 
who learn to paint, 39 


Model. The choice which a painter ought to 


make of his model, 44 | 

Motion. Whence produced, I 14. 

Motion, and Ng of men, and other ani- 
mals, III, 129 

Motions made in laughing and crying, and 
their difference, 132, 133 

Motions of the face, 107 

Different motions of men, 128, 129 

The loſs of equzilibrium the cauſe of motion, 104. 

Motion of a man in turning his head back- 
wards, 122 

In throwing any thing from him with violence, 


134 
In 
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In preparing to ſtrike with all his force, 122, 
12 

Of 790 arms, which moves with the greateſt 
violence, 104 

Every forcible effort in a man to begin with 
violent contorſions, and to end in free and 
natural motions, 105 

Whether the leg may be turned without the 

thigh, 125 
Simple motion of man, 126 

Compound motion of man, 126 


Which action the moſt violent, that of pulling 


or of thruſting, 123, 124 

The motion or effort of a figure, to be ſuitable 
to the action it is about, "246 

Motions ariſing from the view of an object, 
128, 129 

Motion of animals, 129, 150, 151 

What motion of an animal the moſt or leaſt 
quick, 136, 150 

The effect of the motion of quadrupeds, 136 

Of the motion of a man in leaping, 133, 137 

Motions of the neck to be obſerved, 106, 107 

Mountain. How to repreſent mountains, 59, 60 

Of the colour of mountains, 97,98 

Which mountains appear the molt azure, 97, 98 

What part of a mountain appears the cleareſt 
and moſt diſtinct, 159 

The moſt remote, 159 

Muſcle. In what figures the muſcles ought not 
to appear bold and evident, 118, 119 

Of muſcles that are thick and ſhort, 118 

Of the muſcles of fat people, 119 

Of the muſcles which diſappear in different 
motions, 50 

Where the muſcles are all ſeen, the fi figure muſt 
be at t reſt, 130: 
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A painter not to be too ſcrupulous in ſhewing 
all the muſcles, 120 


Of the extenſion and ſhortening of the muſ- 
cles, 120 


Which muſcles ought to appear the boldeſt 
and moſt inflated, 100 


N 


Night, How to repreſent it, 51, 52 
Neſe. It's ſeveral figures or ſhapes, 108, 109 


O 


Old people. Character and attitudes of old men 
and old women, 109 


P 


Painting, painter. General diviſion of paint- 
ing, 45 

In what manner a painter ought to judge of 
his own and other men's works, 174, 175 

Miſcellaneous rules in painting, 168, 169, 170, 

171, 172, 173 13 

Uſe of a mirror in painting, 139, 140 

What manner of painting the moſt perfect, 140 


What the ſcope and intention of a painter 1s, 
140 


Which the moſt important part of painting ; 


the deſign, or the clair-obſcure, 141 

How to paint a fictitious animal, 145 

Where a ſpectator ought to be placed, in order 
to view a painting to the beſt advantage, 
I42, 143 


How a painter may judge of himſelf and his 


own proficiency, 32, 138 


Painting 
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Painting only to be viewed from a ſingle point, 
0 

Pers :2ive. When to be learned, I 

Of the aerial perſpective, 99 

Of the perſpective of colours, 90 

How to put in practice the perſpective of co- 
lours, 98, 99 

How to make a figure appear much larger that 
it is in effect, 151, 152 

Obſervations on perſpective, 156, 157 

Of linear perſpective, 162 

Diviſion of perſpective with regard to paint- 
ing, 1 

Uſe of perſpective, 184 

Pradtice always to follow, and be built upon 
the theory, 36 

Point of view, at what height to be placed, 143 

Several paintings never to be painted on the 
ſame front with different points of view, 
48, 49 

A painting has only one point of view, 48, 49, 
50 

Portrait, pifture. The light proper to paint 
portraits or faces from the life by, 42 

Obſervations for painting of portraits, 105 

A method of painting without ever ſeeing the 
perſons above once, 109, 110 

How to retain an idea of the features of a 
man's face, 109, 110 

With what light portraits ought to be illu- 
mined, 142 

Progreſs. How a painter may form a judgment 

on the progreſs he has made, 32, 138 

Proportion. See Deſign. 

Variety of figures ariſing from the difference 

"oF proportions, 36 


What 
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What proportion the height of the firſt figure 
in a hiſtory- piece ought to have, 68 
Proportions to be obſerved even in the circum- 
ſtances of a painting, 146, 147 
The proportions of the members of the body 
change, with their motions, 100 
The changes occaſioned by age in the propor- 
tions of the parts, 100, 101 
Difference between the jonctures of the mem- 
bers of men, and thoſe of children, 100, 101 
Difference between the proportions of the 
members of men and children, 100, 101 
Jonctures of the fingers, 101 
Of the hands, 103 
Of the feet, 104 
Of the members, 104 
Motion of the ſhoulders, 102 
Univerſal proportions of bodies, 102 
Flexures of the members, 102, 103, 104 
Their effect, 125, 126 
Proportion of the members, 103 
Different motions of men, 128, 129 
Height of the ſhoulders in different motions, 
111 


R 


Reflex. Of reflexes of light, 61, 62 

Where there can be no reflex, 61 

Of the colour of reflexes, 62 

Of the brightneſs or luſtre of reflexes, 62 

Where they appear the moſt, and where the 
leaſt, 62 

What part of a reflex ought to be the brighteſt, 
62, 63 

Of the reflexes of carnations, 63, 64 


On 
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On what occaſions reflexes are the moſt ſenſi- 
ble, 64 

Of double and triple reflexes, 64 

The colour of a reflex never ſimple, but com- 

oſed of two or more colours, 65 

Reflexes ſeldom either of the colour of the body 
whence they proceed, or of that on which 
they are thrown, 65 

Of the colours of reflexes, and of the vivacity 

or weakneſs of theſe colours, 65, 66 

Of the bounds of reflexes, 66 

Relievo. Painted things never appear with the 
ſame relievo wherewith natural things ap- 
pear, and why, 47, 48, 178, 179 

What light gives the greateſt relievo to figures, 
4 

Nene the principal thing to be conſidered in 
a painting, 140, 141, 174 

How to give figures a great relievo, 59, 144 

What figure in a painting ought to have the 
greateſt relievo, 68 

How to give a relievo to faces, 60, 145, 146 

Relievo of figures far removed from the eye, 
175 

Difference between the relievo of painted and 
of natural figures, 47, 178 | 

Repetition in the ſame painting a fault, 43 

'The ſame proportions not to be conſtantly re- 
peated, 36 

The ſame attitudes not be ſeen repeated in a 
painting, 43, 106, 116 

Nor the ſame faces, 71, 127 

Nor the ſame folds of drapery, 43 
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Sea. It's colour different according to the 
different places whence it is ſeen, 89, 90 

Shadow. See Clair-Obſcure. 

Every object receives ſeveral ſhadows at the 
ſame time, 

Shadows ſometimes to have their extremes con- 
fuſed and imperceptible, 50 

Colour of ſhadows 74, 90, 166 

Shadows of bridges ſeen on the water, 181 

Of the ſhadows of remote objects, 165, 166, 176 

Sketch, How to make the firft ſketches of the 
figures of an hiſtory-piece, 33 

Occaſional actions, motions, and geſtures of 
men, to be ſketched out upon the ſpot, 50, 
67, 69, 117 

Smoke. Remarks upon ſmoke; it's colour, and 
other properties, 166, 167 

Shortening. On what occaſions figures may be 
repreſented ſhortened; and on what occaſions 
not, 68, 69 

Shower. How to be repreſented, 180, 181 


Statue. Method of forming a ſtatue, 182, 183 


Study. The order a painter ought to obſerve 
in his ſtudies, I, 138 


Jo what he is principally to apply himſelf, 30 


How he ought to proceed in his ſtudies, 32, 
138, 139 

How to make his ſtudies more uſeful, 34 

He muſt learn to finiſh his works before he 


gets a habit of doing them quick, and with 
too much aſſurance, 35 


He muſt ſtudy anatomy, 42, 102, 103 


How 
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How to ſtudy the motions of the human body, 
69 

The order to be obſerved in ſtudying the com- 
poſition of hiſtory-pieces, 70 


He muſt ſtudy nature, take his meaſures from 


her, and not truſt too far to his own 1dcas, 


35,30, 138 


Surface of every opake body, partakcs of the 


colour of it's object, 83 
And of thoſe of it's objects, 83 


1 
Tempeſt. How to repreſent a tempeſt, 52, 53 
Theory to go before the practice, and the ab- 
ſurdity of the contrary courſe, 36 


V 


Variety. In the airs of faces, 127, 128 

Verdigris, Of verdigris, 81 

How to make it more beautiful, $1 

Verdure. See Green. 

View. Every member capable of an infinite 

number of different views, 137 | 

Univerſal. A painter ought to be univerſal, 31 

What is to be done in order to become univer- 
fal, 31, 32, 36 

No univerlal meaſures for the breadths or 
thickneſſes of figures, 102 


W 
Mpile. Not properly a colour, 92 
The colour of it's ſhadows when expoſed in 
the air, 73, 74, 92, 166 
IVind. Of a man walking againſt it, 148 
Wind, how to repreſent it's effects, 180 
Windqw. How a painter ought to prepare the 
window at which he works, 148 
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